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THE HOUSE ON HENRY STREET 


BY LILLIAN 


I 


A sIcK woman in a squalid rear tene- 
ment, so wretched and so pitiful that, 
in all the years since, I have not seen 
anything more appealing, determined 
me, within half an hour, to live on the 
East Side. 

I had spent two years in a New York 
training-school for nurses; strenuous 
years for an undisciplined, untrained 
girl, but a wonderful human experience. 
After graduation, I supplemented the 
theoretical instruction, which was cas- 
ual and inconsequential in the hospital 
classes twenty-five years ago, by a 
period of study at a medical college. 
It was while at the college that a great 
opportunity came to me. 

I had little more than an inspiration 
to be of use in some way or somehow, 
and going to the hospital seemed the 
readiest means of realizing my desire. 
While there, the long hours ‘on duty’ 
and the exhausting demands of the 
ward work scarcely admitted freedom 
for keeping informed as to what was 
happening in the world outside. The 
nurses had no time for general reading; 
visits to and from friends were brief; 
we were out of the current and saw lit- 
tle of life save as it flowed into the hos- 
pital wards. Itisnot strange, therefore, 
that I should have been ignorant of the 
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various movements which reflected the 
awakening of the social conscience at 
the time, or of the birth of the ‘set- 
tlement,’ which twenty-five years ago 
was giving form to a social protest in 
England and America. Indeed it was 
not until the plan of our work on the 
East Side was well developed that 
knowledge came to me of other groups 
of people who, reacting to a humane 
or an academic appeal, were adopting 
this mode of expression and calling it 
a ‘settlement.’ 

Two decades ago the words ‘East 
Side’ called up a vague and alarming 
picture of something strange and alien: 
a vast crowded area, a foreign city 
within our own, for whose conditions 
we had no concern. Aside from its ex- 
ploiters, political and economic, few 
people had any definite knowledge of 
it, and its literary ‘discovery’ had but 
just begun. 

The lower East Side then reflected 
the popular indifference — it almost 
seemed contempt — for the living con- 
ditions of a huge population. And the 
possibility of improvement seemed, 
when my inexperience was startled in- 
to thought, the more remote because 
of the dumb acceptance of these con- 
ditions by the East Side itself. Like 
the rest of the world I had known little 
of it, when friends of a philanthropic 
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institution asked me to do something 
for that quarter. 

Remembering the families who came 
to visit patients in the wards, I out- 
lined a course of instruction in home 
nursing adapted to their needs, and 
gave it in an old building in Henry 
Street, then used as a technical school 
and now part of the settlement. Henry 
Street then as now was the centre of a 
dense industrial population. 

From the schoolroom where I had 
been giving a lesson in bed-making, a 
little girl led me one drizzling March 
morning. She had told me of her sick 
mother, and gathering from her inco- 
herent account that a child had been 
born, I caught up the paraphernalia of 
the bed-making lesson and carried it 
with me. 

The child led me over broken road- 
ways, — there was no asphalt, al- 
though its use was well established in 
other parts of the city, — over dirty 
mattresses and heaps of refuse, — it 
was before Colonel Waring had shown 
the possibility of clean streets even 
in that quarter, —between tall, reek- 
ing houses whose laden fire-escapes, 
useless for their appointed purpose, 
bulged with household goods of every 
description. The rain added to the dis- 
mal appearance of the streets and to 
the discomfort of the crowds which 
thronged them, intensifying the odors 
which assailed me from every side. 
Through Hester and Division streets 
we went to the end of Ludlow; past 
odorous fish-stands, for the streets were 
a marketplace, unregulated, unsuper- 
vised, unclean; past evil-smelling, un- 
covered garbage-cans; and — perhaps 
worst of all, where so many little chil- 
dren played — past the trucks brought 
down from more fastidious quarters 
and stalled on these already over- 
crowded streets, lending themselves in- 
evitably to many forms of indecency. 

The child led me on through a tene- 
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ment hallway, across a court where 
open and unscreened closets were pro- 
miscuously used by men and women, 
up into a rear tenement, by slimy steps 
whose accumulated dirt was augment- 
ed that day by the mud of the streets, 
and finally into the sickroom. 

All the maladjustments of our so- 
cial and economic relations seemed epit- 
omized in this brief journey and what 
was found at the end of it. The family 
to which the child led me was neither 
criminal nor vicious. Although the hus- 
band was a cripple, one of those who 
stand on street corners exhibiting defor- 
mities to enlist compassion, and mask- 
ing the begging of alms by a pretence 
at selling; although the family of seven 
shared their two rooms with boarders, 
— who were literally boarders, since a 
piece of timber was placed over the floor 
for them to sleep on, — and although 
the sick woman lay on a wretched, un- 
clean bed, soiled with a hemorrhage two 
days old, they were not degraded hu- 
man beings, judged by any measure of 
moral values. 

In fact it was very plain that they 
were sensitive to their condition, and 
when, at the end of my ministrations, 
they kissed my hands (those who have 
undergone similar experiences will, I 
am sure, understand), it would have 
been some solace if by any conviction 
of the moral unworthiness of the fam- 
ily I could have defended myself as a 
part of a society which permitted such 
conditions to exist. Indeed my sub- 
sequent acquaintance with them re- 
vealed the fact that, miserable as their 
state was, they were not without ideals 
for the family life, and for society, of 
which they were so unloved and un- 
lovely a part. 

That morning’s experience wasa bap- 
tism of fire. Deserted were the labora- 
tory and the academic work of the col- 
lege. I never returned to them. On my 
way from the sickroom to my comfort- 
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able student quarters my mind was in- 
tent on my own responsibility. To 
my inexperience it seemed certain that 
conditions such as these were allowed 
because people did not know, and for 
me there was a challenge to know and 
to tell. When early morning found 
me still awake, my naive conviction 
remained that, if people knew things, 
—and ‘things’ meant everything 
implied in the condition of this family, 
— such horrors would cease to exist, 
and I rejoiced that I had had a train- 
ing in the care of the sick that in itself 
would give me an organic relation- 
ship to the neighborhood in which this 
awakening had come. 


II 


To the first sympathetic friend to 
whom I poured forth my story, I found 
myself presenting a plan which had 
been developing almost without con- 
scious mental direction on my part. It 
was, doubtless, the accumulation of 
many reflections inspired by acquaint- 
ance with the patients in the hospital 
wards, and now, with the LudlowStreet 
experience, resistlessly impelling me to 
action. 

Within a day or two a comrade from 
the training school, Mary Brewster, 
agreed to share in the venture. We were 
to live in that neighborhood as nurses, 
identify ourselves with it socially, and, 
in brief, contribute to it our citizenship. 
That plan contained in embryo all the 
extended and diversified social inter- 
ests of our settlement group to-day. 

When I first entered the training- 
school my outpourings to the super- 
intendent, — a woman touched with a 
genius for sympathy, — my youthful 
heroics, and my vow to ‘nurse the 
poor’ were met with what I deemed 
vague reference to the ‘ Mission.’ After- 
wards when I sought guidance I found 
that in New York the visiting (or dis- 
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trict) nurse was accessible only through 
sectarian organizations or the free dis- 
pensary. 

As our plan crystallized, my friend 
and I were certain that a system for 
nursing the sick in their homes could 
not be firmly established unless certain 
fundamental social facts were recog- 
nized. We tried to imagine how loved 
ones for whom we might be solicitous 
would react were they in the place of 
the patients whom we hoped to serve, 
and this test gave us vision to establish 
certain principles, whose soundness 
has been proved during the growth of 
the service. The staff, which in the 
beginning consisted of two nurses, my 
friend, and myself, has been increased 
until it now covers two great boroughs 
of New York City. In the year 1913- 
14, calls came from nearly 1100 more 
patients than the combined total of 
those treated during the same year in 
three of the large hospitals — a com- 
parison valuable chiefly as measuring 
the growing demand of the sick for 
home nursing. The work thus begun 
comprised in simple form all those va- 
ried lines of activity which have since 
been developed into the many highly 
specialized branches of public health 
nursing now covering the United States 
and engaging thousands of nurses. 
With time, experience, and the stimu- 
lus of creative minds, our technique 
and administrative methods have im- 
proved, but our whole later work is 
found in embryo in our first two years. 

We perceived that it was undesirable 
to condition the nurse’s service upon 
the actual or potential connection of 
the patient with a religious institution 
or free dispensary, or to have the nurse 
assigned to the exclusive use of one 
physician; and we planned to create a 
service on terms most considerate of 
the dignity and independence of the 
patients. We felt that the nursing of 
the sick in their homes should be under- 
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taken seriously and adequately; that 
instruction should be incidental and 
not the primary consideration; that the 
etiquette, so far as doctor and patient 
were concerned, should be analogous 
to the established system of private 
nursing; that the nurse should be as 
ready to respond to calls from the peo- 
ple themselves as to calls from physi- 
cians; that she should accept calls from 
all physicians, and with no more red 
tape or formality than if she were to re- 
main with one patient continuously. 

The new basis of the visiting-nurse 
service which we thus inaugurated re- 
acted almost immediately upon the re- 
lationship of the nurse to the patient, 
reversing the position the nurse had 
formerly held. Chagrin at having the 
neighbors see in her an agent whose 
presence proclaimed the family’s pov- 
erty or its failure to give adequate care 
to its sick member, was changed to the 
gratifying consciousness that her pre- 
sence, in conjunction with that of the 
doctor, ‘private’ or ‘Lodge,’! pro- 
claimed the family’s liberality and anx- 
iety to do everything possible for the 
sufferer. For the exposure of poverty 
is a great humiliation to people who are 
trying to maintain a foothold in society 
for themselves and their families. 

My colleague and I realized that 
there were large numbers of people who 
could not, or would not, avail them- 
selves of the hospitals. It was esti- 
mated that ninety per cent of the sick 
people in cities were sick at home, —an 
estimate which has been corroborated 
(1913-14) by the investigation of the 
Committee of Inquiry into the De- 
partments of Health, Charities, and 
Bellevue and Allied Hospitals of New 
York, — and a humanitarian civiliza- 
tion demanded that something of the 
nursing care given in hospitals should be 

1 The ‘Lodge’ doctor is the physician pro- 
vided by a mutual benefit society or ‘ Lodge’ 
to attend its members. — Tae AUTHOR. 
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accorded to sick people in their homes. 

We decided that fees should be 
charged when people could pay. It was 
interesting to discover that, although 
nominal in amount compared with the 
cost of the service, these fees represent- 
ed a much larger proportion of the 
wage in the case of the ordinary worker 
who paid for the hourly service, than 
did the fee paid by a man with a sal- 
ary of $5000, who engaged the full time 
of the nurse. Our plan, we reasoned, 
was analogous to the custom of ‘pri- 
vate’ hospitals, which give free treat- 
ment or charge according to the resour- 
ces of the ward patients. Both private 
hospitalsand visiting nursing are there- 
by lifted out of ‘charity’ as compre- 
hended by the people. 

We felt that for economic reasons 
valuable and expensive hospital space 
should be saved for those for whom the 
hospital treatment is necessary; and 
an obvious social consideration was 
that many people, particularly women, 
cannot leave their homes without im- 
periling, or sometimes destroying, the 
home itself. 

We set to work immediately to find 
quarters — no easy task, as we clung 
to the civilization of a bathroom, and 
according to a legend current at the 
time there were only two bathrooms 
in tenement houses below Fourteenth 
Street. Chance helped us here. A young 
woman who for many years played an 
important part in the life of the East 
Side, overhearing a conversation of 
mine with a fellow student, gave me 
an introduction to two men who, she 
said, knew all about the quarter of the 
city which I wished to enter. I called 
on them immediately, and their re- 
sponse to my need was as prompt. 
Without stopping to inquire into my 
antecedents or motives, or to discourse 
on the social aspects of the community, 
of which, I soon learned, they were com- 
petent to speak with authority, they 
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set out with me at once, in a pouring 
rain, to scour the adjacent streets for 
‘To Let’ signs. One sign which seemed 
to me worth investigating, my newly 
acquired friends discarded with the ex- 
planation that it was in the ‘red light’ 
district and would not do. Later I was 
to know much of the unfortunate wo- 
men who inhabited the quarter, but at 
the time the term meant nothing to 
me. 

After a long tour one of my guides, 
as if by inspiration, reminded the other 
that several young women had taken 
a house on Rivington Street for some- 
thing like my purpose, and perhaps I 
had better live there temporarily and 
take my time in finding satisfactory 
quarters. Upon that advice I acted, 
and within a few days Miss Brewster 
and I found ourselves guests at the lun- 
cheon table of the College Settlement 
on Rivington Street. With ready hos- 
pitality they took us in, and, during 
July and August, we were ‘residents’ 
in stimulating comradeship with seri- 
ous women, who were also the fortunate 
possessors of a saving sense of humor. 

Before September of the year 1893 
we found a house on Jefferson Street, 
the only one in which our careful search 
disclosed the desired bathtub. It had 
other advantages — the vacant floor 
at the top (so high that the windows 
along the entire side wall gave us sun 
and breeze), and, greatest lure of all, 
the warm welcome which came to us 
from the basement, where we found the 
janitress ready to answer questions as 
to terms. 

Naturally, objections to two young 
women living alone in New York under 
these conditions had to be met, and 
some assurance as to our material com- 
fort was given to anxious, though at 
heart sympathetic, families by com- 
promising on good furniture, a Balti- 
more heater for cheer, and simple but 
adequate household appurtenances. 
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Painted floors with easily removed rugs, 
windows curtained with spotless but 
inexpensive scrim, a sitting-room with 
pictures, books, and restful chairs, a 
tiny bedroom which we two shared, a 
small dining room in which the family 
mahogany did not look out of place, 
and a kitchen, constituted our home 
for two full years. 

The much-esteemed bathroom, small 
and dark, was in the hall, and necessi- 
tated early rising if we were to have 
the use of it; for, as we became known, 
we had many callers anxious to see us 
before we started on our sick rounds. 
The diminutive closet-space was di- 
vided to hold the bags and equipment 
we needed from day to day, and more 
ample store-closets were given us by 
the kindly people in the school where I 
had first given lessons to East Side 
mothers. Any pride in the sacrifice of 
material comfort which might have 
risen within us was effectually inhibited 
by the constant reminder that we two 
young persons occupied exactly the 
same space as the large families on every 
floor below us, and to one of our base- 
ment friends at least we were luxurious 
beyond the dreams of ordinary folk. 

The little lad from the basement was 
our first invited guest. The simple but 
appetizing dinner my comrade pre- 
pared, while I set the table and placed 
the flowers. The boy’s mother came 
up later in the evening to find out what 
we had given him, for Johnnie had 
rushed down with eyes bulging and had 
reported that ‘them ladies live like the 
Queen of England and eat off of solid 
gold plates.’ 

We learned the most efficient use of 
the fire-escape and felt many times 
blessed because of our easy access to 
the roof. We also learned the infinite 
uses to which stairs can be put. Later 
we achieved ‘local color’ in our rooms 
by the addition of interesting pieces 
of brass and copper purchased from 
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a man on Allen Street whom we and 
several others had ‘discovered.’ His 
little dark shop under the elevated rail- 
way was fitfully illuminated by the 
glowing forge. On our first visit the 
proprietor emerged from a still darker 
inner room with prayer-shawl and phy- 
lactery. He became one of our pleasant 
acquaintances and lost no occasion of 
acknowledging what he considered his 
debt to the appreciative customers who 
had helped to make him and hisjwares 
known toa wider circle than that of the 
neighborhood. 

The mere fact of living in the tene- 
ment brought undreamed-of opportun- 
ities for widening our knowledge and 
extending our human relationships. 
That we were Americans was wonder- 
ful to our fellow-tenants. They were 
all immigrants — Jews from Russia or 
Roumania. The sole exception was the 
janitress, Mrs. McD., who at once ded- 
icated herself and her entire family to 
the service of the top floor. Dear Mrs. 
McD.! From her basement home she 
covered us with her protecting love 
and was no small influence in holding 
us to sanity. Humor, astuteness, and 
sympathy were needed and these she 
gave in abundance. 

It was vouchsafed us to know many 
fine personalities who influenced and 
guided us from the first few weeks of re- 
sidence in the friendly college settlement 
through the many years that have fol- 
lowed. The two women who stand out 
with greatest distinction from the first 
are this pure-souled Scotch-Irish im- 
migrant and Josephine Shaw Lowell. 
Both, if they were here, would under- 
stand the tribute in linking them to- 
gether. 

Occasionally Mrs. McD. would feel 
impelled to reprove us for ‘overdoing’ 
ourselves, and from our top story we 
were hard pushed to save visitors from 
being sent away when she thought we 
needed to finish a meal or go to bed. 
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Cautious as we were not to make any 
distinctions in commenting upon the 
visitors who came to see us, she made 
her own deductions. At whatever hour 
we returned, she would be at the door 
to welcome us and to report on the hap- 
penings during our absence. ‘So-and- 
so was here’: shrewd descriptions which 
often enabled us to identify individuals 
when names were forgotten. ‘Lots of 
visitors to-night,’ she would report. 
“Were messages left, or names?’ we 
would naturally inquire. ‘No, darlints, 
nothing at all. I know sure they did 
n’t bring you anything.’ 

The key to our apartments, usually 
left with her, was one day forgotten, 
and when, upon unlocking the door, we 
saw a well-known society woman seat- 
ed in our little living-room, we were 
naturally puzzled to know how she had 
arrived there. Mrs. McD. explained 
that she had taken her up the fire-es- 
cape! — no slight venture and exertion 
for the inexperienced. We suggested 
that other ways might have been more 
agreeableand safer. ‘Whisht,’ said Mrs. 
McD., with a smile and a wink, ‘it’s 
no harm at all. She’ll be havin’ lots of 
talk for her friends on this.’ 

When her roving husband died at 
home, the funeral arrangements were 
given a last touch by Mrs. McD., who 
placed on the casket his tobacco and 
pipe and ordered the procession to pass 
his tenement home twice before driving 
to the cemetery, ‘So he’d not think 
we were not for forgivin’ him and hur- 
ryin’ him away.’ 

Her first love went to my comrade, 
whose beauty and humor and goodness 
captured her Celtic heart. During our 
second year in the tenement Miss 
Brewster was taken seriously ill, and 
one evening we had at last succeeded in 
forcing Mrs. McD. to go home and had 
locked the door. Unknown to us the 
dear friend remained on the floor out- 
side all through the night, trying to 
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catch the sound of life from the loved 
one. : 

Bringing up a large family with no 
help from the ‘old man,’ and with stern 
ideals of conduct and integrity, was 
not easy. Some of her children, en- 
dowed with her character, gave her sol- 
ace, but she was too astute not to esti- 
mate each one properly. 

When we moved from the tenement 
to our first house Mrs. McD. and her 
family gave up the basement rooms, 
which were rent free because of her jan- 
itor service, in order to be near us, and 
she spread her warmth over the new 
abode. When, some years later, she was 
ill and we knew that the end was 
near, one close to me in my own family 
claimed my attention. Torn between 
the two affections, I was loath to leave 
the city while Mrs. McD. was so ill. 
She guessed: the cause of my perturb- 
ed state and advised me to go. ‘Dar- 
lin’, youought to go. You go. I prom- 
ise not to die until you come back.’ 

Letters kept up this assurance and 
the promise was fulfilled. 


Tit 


Almost immediately we found pa- 
tients who needed care, and doctors 
ready to accept our services with prob- 
ably the least amount of friction pos- 
sible under the circumstances; for those 
doctors who had not been internes in 
the hospitals were unfamiliar with the 
trained nurse, whose work was little 
known at that time outside the hospi- 
tals and the homes of the well-to-do. 

Despite the neighborhood’s friendli- 
ness, however, we struggled, not only 
with poverty and disease, but with the 
traditional fate of the pioneer: in many 
cases we encountered the inevitable op- 
position which the unusual must arouse. 
It seems almost ungracious to relate 
some of our first experiences with doc- 
tors. No one can give greater tribute 
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than do the nurses of the settlement to 
the generosity of physicians and sur- 
geons when we recall how often paying 
patients were set aside for more urgent 
non-paying ones; the counsel freely 
given from the highest for the lowliest; 
the eager readiness to respond. Occa- 
sionally sage advice came froma veteran 
who knew the people well and lamented 
the economic pressure which at times 
involved, to their spiritual disaster, 
doctors as well as patients. 

The first day on which we set out 
to discover the sick who might need 
a nurse, my comrade found a woman 
with high temperature in an airless 
room, more oppressive because of the 
fetid odor from the bed. Service with 
one of New York’s skilled specialists 
had trained the nurse well and she 
identified the symptoms immediately. 
“Yes, there was a Lodge doctor. — He 
had left a prescription. — He might 
come again.” With fine diplomacy an 
excuse was made to call upon the doc- 
tor and to assume that he would accept 
the nurse’s aid. My colleague present- 
ed her credentials and offered to accom- 
pany him to the case immediately, as 
she was ‘sure conditions must have 
changed since his last visit or he would 
doubtless have ordered’ so-and-so, — 
suggesting the treatment the distin- 
guished specialists were then using. He 
promised to go, and the nurse waited 
patiently for hours at the woman’s bed- 
side. When he arrived he pooh-poohed 
and said, ‘Nothing doing.’ We had as- 
certained the financial condition of the 
family from the evidence of the emp- 
ty push-cart and the fact that the fish- 
peddler was not in the market with his 
merchandise. Five dollars was loaned 
that night to purchase stock next day. 

My comrade and I decided to visit 
the patient early the next morning, to 
mingle judgments on what action could 
be taken in this serious illness with due 
respect to established etiquette. When 
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we arrived, the Lodge doctor and a 
‘Professor’ (a consultant) were in the 
sick room, and our five dollars, left for 
fish, was in their possession. Cigarettes 
in mouths and hats on heads, they were 
questioning husband and wife, and 
only Dickens could have done justice 
to the scene. We were not too timid to 
allude to the poverty and the source 
of the fee, and felt free when we were 
told to ‘go ahead and do anything you 
like.” That permission we acted upon 
instantly and received, over the tele- 
phone, authority from the distinguish- 
ed specialist to get to work. We were 
prudent enough to report the author- 
ity and treatment given, with solemn 
etiquette, to the physician in attend- 
ance, who in turn congratulated us on 
having helped him to save a life! 

Not all our encounters with this class 
of practitioner were fruitful of benefit 
to their patients. Heartbreaking was 
the tragedy of Samuel, the twenty-one- 
year-old carpenter, and Ida, his bride. 
They had been boy and girl sweet- 
hearts in Poland, and the coming to 
America, the preparation of the clean 
two-roomed home, the expectation of 
the baby, made a pretty story which 
should have had happy succeeding 
chapters, the start was so good. Sam- 
uel knocked at our door, incoherent in 
his fright, but we were fast accustom- 
ing ourselves to recognize danger-sig- 
nals, and I at once followed him to the 
top floor of his tenement. 

Plain to see, Ida was dying. The 
midwife said she had done all she could, 
but she was obviously frightened. ‘No 
one could have done any better,’ she in- 
sisted, “not any doctor’; but she had 
called one and he had left the woman 
lacerated and agonizing because the 
expected fee had been paid only in part. 
It was Samuel’s last dollar. The septic 
woman could only be sent to the city 
hospital. The ambulance surgeon was 
persuaded to let the boy husband ride 
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with her, and he remained at the hos- 
pital until she and the baby died a few 
hours later. 

Here my comrade and I came against 
the stone wall of professional etiquette. 
It seemedas if publicsentiment ought to 
be directed by the doctors themselves 
against such practices, but although 
I finally called upon one of the high- 
minded and distinguished men who had 
signed the diploma of the offending 
doctor, I could not get reproof adminis- 
tered, and my ardor for arousing pub- 
lic indignation in the profession was 
chilled. Later, when I heard protests 
from employers against insistence by 
labor organizations on the closed shop, 
it occurred to me that they failed to re- 
cognize analogies in the professional 
etiquette which conventional society 
has long accepted. 

However,many friendly strong bonds 
were made and have been sustained 
with a large majority of the doctors 
during all the years of our service. We 
have mutual ties of personal and com- 
munity interests, and work together as 
comrades; the practitioners with high 
standards for themselves and ideals 
for their sacred profession comprehend 
our common cause and strengthen our 
hands. It is rare now, although at first 
it was very frequent, that the physi- 
cian who has called in the nurse for his 
patient demands her withdrawal when 
he himself has been dismissed. He has 
come to see that although the nurse 
exerts her influence to preserve his pres- 
tige, for the patient’s sake as well as 
his own, nevertheless, emotional people, 
unaccustomed to the settled relation 
of the family doctor, may and often do 
change physicians from six to ten times 
in the course of one illness. The nurse, 
however, may remain at the bedside 
throughout all vicissitudes. 

The most definite protest against 
the newer relationship came from a wo- 
man active in many public movements, 
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who was a stickler for the orthodox 
method of procuring a visiting nurse 
only through the doctor. To illus- 
trate the importance of freedom for the 
patients, I cited the case of the L— 
family. A neighbor had called for aid. 
‘Some kind of an awful catching sick- 
ness on the same floor I live on, to the 
right, front,’ she whispered. A worn 
and haggard woman was lifting a heavy 
boiler filled with ‘wash’ from the stove 
when I entered; on the floor in the oth- 
er room three little children lay ill with 
typhoid fever, one of them with menin- 
gitis. The feather pillows, most pre- 
cious possession, had been pawned to 
pay the doctor. The father dared not 
leave the shop, for money was needed 
and all that he earned was far from 
enough. The mother, when questioned 
as to the delay in sending for nursing 
help, said that the doctor had frighten- 
ed her from doing so by telling her that 
the children would surely be sent to the 
hospital. No disinfectant was found in 
the house and the mother declared 
that no instructions had been given 
her. 

The nurse who took possession of 
the sickroom refrained from mention- 
ing the hospital; but when the mother 
saw the skilled ministrations, and the 
tired father, on his return from work, 
watched the deft feeding of the uncon- 
scious child, they awoke to their lim- 
itations. The poor, unskilled woman, 
bent with fatigue, exclaimed, ‘O God, 
is that what I should have been doing 
for my babies?” When the nurse start- 
ed to leave them for the night the 
parents clung to her and asked if a 
hospital would do as much as she had 
done. ‘More, much more, I hope,’ she 
said. ‘I cannot give here what the lit- 
tle ones need.’ Late at night three car- 
riages started for the children’s ward of 
the hospital: the father, the mother, 
the nurse, each with a patient across 
the seat of the carriage. 
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Said the critic when I had finished 
my story: ‘I think the nurse should 
have asked permission of their doctor 
before she granted the request of the 
parents.’ 


ay 


Times were hard that year. In the 
summer the miseries due to unemploy- 
ment and rising rents and prices began 
to be apparent, but the pinch came 
with the cold weather. Perhaps it was 
an advantage that we were so early ex- 
posed to the extraordinary sufferings 
and the variety of pain and poverty in 
that winter of 1893-94, memorable be- 
cause of extreme economic depression. 
The impact of strain, physical and 
emotional, left neither place nor time 
for self-analysis and consequent self- 
consciousness, so prone to hinder and 
to dwarf wholesome instincts, and so 
likely to have proved an impediment 
to the simple relationship which we 
established with our neighbors. 

It has become almost trite to speak 
of the kindness of the poor to each oth- 
er, yet from the beginning of our tene- 
ment-house residence we were much 
touched by manifestations of it. An 
errand took me to Michael the Scotch- 
Irish cobbler as the family were sitting 
down to the noonday meal. There was 
a stranger with them, whom Michael 
introduced, explaining when we were 
out of hearing that he thought I would 
be interested to meet a man just out of 
Sing Sing prison. I expressed some fear 
of the danger to his own boys in this 
association. “We must just chance it,’ 
said Michael. ‘It’s no weather for a 
man like that to be on the streets, when 
honest fellows can’t get work.’ 

When we first met the G— family 
they were breaking up the furniture to 
keep from freezing. One of the children 
had already died and had been buried 
in a public grave. Three times that 
year did Mrs. G. painfully gather to- 
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gether enough money to have the baby 
disinterred and fittingly buried in con- 
secrated ground, and each time she gave 
up her heart’s desire in order to relieve 
the sufferings of the living children of 
her neighbors. 

Another instance of this unfailing 
goodness of the poor to each other was 
told by Nellie, who called on us one 
morning. She was evidently embar- 
rassed and with difficulty related that, 
hearing of things to be given away at a 
newspaper office, she had gone there 
hoping to get something that would do 
for John when he came out of the hos- 
pital. She said, ‘I drew this and I 
don’t know exactly what it is meant for,’ 
and displayed a wadded black satin 
‘dress-shirt protector,’ in very good 
condition, and possibly contributed be- 
cause the season was over! Standing 
outside the circle of clamorous peti- 
tioners, Nellie and the woman next her 
had exchanged tales of woe. When she 
mentioned her address the new ac- 
quaintance suggested that she seek us. 

Nellie proved to be a near neighbor. 
There were two children: a nursing ba- 
by ‘none so well,’ and a lad. John, her 
husband, was ‘fortunately’ in the hos- 
pital with a broken leg, for there were 
‘no jobs around loose anyway.’ When 
we called later in the day to see the ba- 
by, we found that Nellie was stopping 
with her cousin, a widower who ‘held 
his job down.” There were also his two 
children, the widow of a friend ‘who 
would have done as much by me,’ and 
the wife and two small children of a 
total stranger who lived in the rear 
tenement and were invited in to meals 
because the father had been seen start- 
ing every morning on his hunt for work, 
and ‘it was plain for any one with eyes 
to see that he never did get it.’ So this 
one man, fortunate in having work, 
was taking care of himself and his chil- 
dren, the widow of his friend, Nellie 
and her children, and was feeding the 
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strangers. Said Nellie, ‘Sure he’s do- 
ing that, and why not? He’s the only 
cousin I’ve got outside of Ireland.’ 

Mrs. S., who called at the settle- 
ment a few days ago, reminded me 
that it was twenty-one years since our 
first meeting, and brought vividly be- 
fore me a picture of which she was a 
part. She was the daughter of a 
learned rabbi, and her husband, him- 
self a pious man, had great reverence 
for the traditions of her family. In 
their extremity they had taken bread 
from one of the newspaper charities, 
but it was evidently a painful humil- 
iation, and before we arrived they had 
hidden the loaf in the ice-box. My visit 
was due to a desire to ascertain the con- 
dition of the families who had applied 
for this dole. Both house and people 
were scrupulously clean. It was amaz- 
ing that under the biting pressure of 
want and anxiety such standards could 
be maintained. Yet, though passionate- 
ly devoted to his family, the husband 
refused advantageous employment be- 
cause it necessitated work on the Sab- 
bath. This would have been to them 
a desecration of something more vital 
than life itself. 

We found that winter, in other in- 
stances, that the fangs of the wolf were 
often decorously hidden. In one fam- 
ily of our acquaintance the father, a 
cigarmaker, left the house each morn- 
ing in search of work, only to return at 
night hungrier and more exhausted by 
his fruitless exertions. One Sabbath 
eve I entered his tenement, to find the 
two rooms in scrupulous order and the 
mother and children prepared for the 
holy night. Over a brisk fire fed by bits 
of wood picked up by the children, two 
covered pots were set as if a supper were 
being prepared. But under the lids it 
was only water that bubbled. The 
proud mother could not bear to expose 
her poverty to the gossip of the neigh- 
bors, the humiliation being the greater 
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because she was obliged to violate the 
sacred custom of preparing a ceremon- 
ious meal for the united family on Fri- 
day night. 

If the formalism of our neighbors in re- 
ligious matters was constantly brought 
to our attention, instances of their tol- 
erance werealso far from rare. A Jewish 
woman, exhausted by her long day’s 
scrubbing of office floors, walked many 
extra blocks to beg us to get a priest for 
her Roman Catholic neighbor whose 
child was dying. An orthodox Jewish 
father, who had been goaded to bitter- 
ness because his daughter had married 
an ‘Irisher’ and thus ‘insulted his reli- 
gion,’ felt that the young husband and 
his mother were equally wronged. This 
man, when I called on a Sabbath even- 
ing, took one of the lights from the 
table to show the way down the five 
flights of dark tenement stairs, and to 
my protest, — knowing, as I did, that 
he considered it a sin to handle fire on 
the Sabbath, — he said, ‘It is no sin for 
me to handle a light on the Sabbath to 
show respect to a friend who has helped 
to keep a family together.’ 

There was the story of Mary, eldest 
daughter, as we supposed, of an ortho- 
dox family. When we went to her en- 
gagement party we were surprised to 
see that the young man was not of the 
family faith. The mother told us that 
Mary, ‘such a pretty baby,’ had been 
left on their doorstep in earlier and 
more prosperous days in Austria. ‘The 
Burgomeister had made proclamation,’ 
but no one came to claim her, and the 
husband and wife, who as yet had no 
children of their own, decided to keep 
her. ‘God rewarded us and answered 
our prayers,’ said Mrs. L., for many 
children came afterward; but Mary, 
blonde and blue-eyed, was always the 
most cherished, the first-comer who had 
brought the others. When she was 
quite a young girl she was taken ill — 
a cold following exposure after her first 
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‘grown-up’ party, for which her foster- 
mother had dressed her with pride. It 
seemed that nothing could save her, 
and the foster mother in her distress 
thought with pity of the woman who 
had borne this sweet child. Surely she 
must be dead. No living mother could 
have abandoned so lovely a baby. And 
if she were dead and in the Christian 
heaven, she would look in vain there 
for her daughter. ‘So I called the priest 
and told him,’ said Mrs. L., ‘and he 
made a prayer over Mary and said, 
“Now she is a Krist.””, The doctor, we 
called him too, and he said to get a 
goat, for the milk would be good for 
Mary; and she get well, but no so 
strong, as you see, and that is why she 
don’t go out to work like her brothers 
and sisters. We lose our money, that’s 
why we come to America, and Mary, 
now she marry a Krist.’ 

Gradually there came to our know- 
ledge difficulties and conflicts not pecu- 
liar to any one set of people but inten- 
sified in the case of our neighbors by 
poverty, unfamiliarity with laws and 
customs, the lack of privacy, and the 
frequent dependence of the elders up- 
on the children. Workers in philan- 
thropy, clergymen, orthodox rabbis, 
the unemployed, anxious parents, girls 
in distress, troublesome boys, came as 
individuals to see us, but no formal 
organization of our work was effected 
till we moved into the house on Henry 
Street, in 1895. 

So precious were the intimate rela- 
tionships with our neighbors in the ten- 
ement that we were reluctant to leave 
it. My companion’s breakdown, the 
persuasion of friends who had given 
their support and counsel that there 
was an obligation upon us to effect some 
kind of formal organization without 
further delay, finally prevailed. As 
usual the neighborhood showed its in- 
terest in what we did; and though my 
comrade and I had carefully selected 
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men from the ranks of the unemployed 
to move our belongings, when all was 
accomplished not one man of them all 
could be induced to take a penny for 
the work. 

From this first house have since de- 
veloped the manifold activities in city 
and country now incorporated as the 
Henry Street Settlement. 

Iam reluctant to close this first arti- 
cle without making it clear that we 
were from the very beginning most 
profoundly moved by the wretched in- 
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dustrial conditions which were con- 
stantly forced upon us. In succeeding 
articles I hope to tell of the construct- 
ive programmes that the people them- 
selves have evolved out of their own 
hard lives, of the ameliorative meas- 
ures, ripened out of sympathetic com- 
prehension, and, finally, of the social 
legislation that expresses the new com- 
punction of the community. 


[The next chapter of this history 
will discuss ‘Children and Play.’] 


WHITHER? 


I 


In a final division of household pos- . 


sessions of my ancestors, a quaint gray 
chest has brought me a heritage of un- 
expected value in packages of letters, 
written many years ago, and tossed 
carelessly here with mouse-eaten dip- 
lomas and articles of ancient wear. As 
I read, deciphering oftentimes with 
difficulty the old-fashioned handwrit- 
ing on the yellowing paper, I pause to 
marvel. What fullness of life is here! 
What richness! What greatness! 
There are letters from a mother to a 
little daughter at school in the city; 
letters from an aged father who has 
been visiting his clergyman son; glad 
letters, written to bring joy at mar- 
riages; solemn, and yet joyous letters, 
written to console in death. Doubtless 
they are akin to hundreds of others 
still resting in the corners of boxes 
and old desks, and to others innum- 
erable which have perished, recording 
the experience of a generation, two 
generations ago. Written out of nar- 


rower lives, so far as mere worldly cir- 
cumstances go, than those with which 
I come in contact to-day, they reveal a 
far deeper life, a profounder hope and 
faith, a recognition of wider horizons 
than most of our contemporary world 
knows. Here isa knowledge of spirit as 
the one great reality; of divine mean- 
ings everywhere; a sense of the great- 
ness of the issue in life as a warfare 
waged in the name of the soul; faith 
in the undying character of righteous- 
ness, in the endlessness of human hope. 
Words are here traced which take away 
one’s breath, in the grandeur of their 
denial of that which seems, in the splen- 
dor of assurance: ‘My sister Mary to- 
day entered upon eternal life —’ 

It is not primarily theology upon 
which they dwell: dogma plays a lesser 
part here than I should have supposed. 
It is upon the inner sources of hope and 
consolation, the life-giving power of 
faith, faith drawn often from hard ex- 
perience, faced in the light of a great 
hope. Here is a real sense of the swift 
flitting of things earthly, and the great 
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promise therein; here is a constant 
dwelling upon the Master, the face of 
the Master, the vision of perfectness. 
Those writers repeat lovingly his words, 
thus bringing one another courage in 
sharp anguish of grief and at beds of 
illness; and the thought of sacrifice is 
ever in their minds, of outer loss that 
is great inner gain. One is aware of cer- 
tain immovable tenets of hard theo- 
logy, but I note that these have small 
part in their thought, their feeling, in 
the way in which faith vitalizes their 
daily lives. 

Letters that [am privileged to see to- 
day areas different as if they were writ- 
ten by a different race; chance articles 
in newspapers and journals, intended 
to appeal to the contemporary public, 
reinforce the impression in regard to 
our present absorptions, our present 
limitations. These later letters are no 
less full of human tenderness, and pos- 
sibly they are more outspoken in re- 
gard to it, but they bespeak an inner 
poverty, a contrasting narrowness of 
life. Their largeness, if wide horizons 
are suggested, is external, geographical, 
—the largeness of travel abroad, by 
land or sea, of motor-trips there or at 
home. Theyare full of restlessness, de- 
sire for change, rushing hither and yon. 
Their great concern is with material 
things: diet, dress, details of operations, 
fluctuations in stocks. There is much 
about reform, suffrage, the fighting of 
Tammany, measures for the physical 
betterment of factory boys and girls. 
There are many wrongs to right, for the 
most part centring in the body; but, in 
spite of my sympathy with each distinct 
measure and my strenuous efforts to 
help forward some of them, I feel great 
sense of lack. The horizon is near and 
attainable; the sky comes down like a 
brass bowl over our heads; [ stifle in 
this world of nostrums, of remedies, of 
external cures for moral evils. This su- 
perficial material optimism which ig- 
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nores the deepest need, the deepest an- 
swer, fails to suffice. One is aware of a 
lessening life, a drying of the very sour- 
ces of vitality; the old sense of illimit- 
able destiny, of greatness, of the chal- 
lenge of eternity, is gone. 

A kind of materialistic Epicureanism 
dominates our modern world; robbed of 
Eternity, we mean to make Time pay 
to the uttermost, — hence this nervous 
excitement, this feverish activity. Has 
any question been more absorbing dur- 
ing the last decades than the question 
how much space could be covered, on 
earth or in air, in a minute of time? 
Back of our hurry lies something deeper 
than the mere desire to excel in this 
or that sport, this or that means of 
rapid transit, this or that business en- 
terprise or philanthropy. It is an un- 
confessed manifestationof our immense 
sense of loss; a morbid outpouring of 
that energy which might work health- 
ily and to great ends if the old hope 
were there of endless destiny. We have 
but a few minutes in which to rob the 
house of life; let us seize all the articles 
in sight; death, the householder, is even 
now waiting to take us into custody. 
We want as much as we can get; we 
want all, and we foolishly think that 
hurrying feet and twitching muscles 
can win it. We will crowd all into the 
swift, flitting minutes, though Life 
should break in the process. 


II 


The question why we, who are the 
heirs of all the ages, should be so 
much worse off than our ancestors in 
that which means essential life might 
well give us pause. In all external mat- 
ters we seem to have made great gain. 
Weare carried about more swiftly; our 
houses have far superior plumbing; the 
goods we purchase are delivered more 
promptly, and existence has in every 
way become far more convenient and 
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easy. Is not this the age of progress? 
Progress — it is a word constantly on 
men’s lips; have earlier ages ever heard 
such a din of talk about progress? It 
would appear as if our forefathers had 
little claim to be called happy, having 
lived before the time of great modern 
inventions and discoveries; yet, with 
this sheaf of old records in my hands, 
and many memories at work, I am 
forced to admit that the comparison 
works the other way. Here, in these 
fading papers, is a sense of significance 
in living, of illimitable destiny, that 
makes meask why we are thus stripped, 
robbed, disinherited. Why is it that 
we seem to have inherited all of life ex- 
cept the point? The willful poverty of 
our spiritual lives contrasts strangely 
with their quiet sense of great posses- 
sions. 

After all, are frenzied motion and 
progress synonymous? Any kitten 
chasing its own tail might, if we were 
really observant, disprove for us much 


of our modern claim of great gain. 
Would any age of real progress talk so 
much about progress, and so loudly 


count its achievements? Is not much 
of this done to hide the inner sense of 
loss and lack? Perhaps it is from a far- 
off country childhood that I derive a 
persistent belief, not obscured by all 
the noise and dust and glamour of our 
time, that real growth is silent. For 
many and many a day I have heard 
this glowing talk of progress, of widen- 
ing intellectual horizons, and for many 
a day have watched the growing wist- 
fulness of human faces. The more 
thoughtful become increasingly sad, 
while the number of the merely stolid 
increases apace, as do the restless ones, 
with their apparent longing for distrac- 
tion and change. Unfinished faces, un- 
satisfied faces, are familiar to us all. 
They lack the high record of experience 
greatly taken; expression that denotes 
profound inner life. To-day we are so 
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comfortable, so enlightened, and, with 
our widening philanthropy, so estim- 
able, that we surely ought to be happy! 
Yet we see few satisfied faces, such as 
we can remember from long ago, full of 
inner content, — faces ‘on which the 
dove of peace sat brooding,’ — and we 
pause to ask what our boasted progress 
has to offer by way of compensation for 
the great loss that has come through 
the seeming gain of these later years? 

The whole emphasis of life has 
changed since those days; its focus has 
shifted. Themeanings of existence were 
to our ancestors inner meanings; now, 
passionate clutching at externals be- 
trays adifferentaim. They show them- 
selves capable of fault and error in 
these recorded experiences of old days, 
yet they are lightened and lifted by 
a great power; they touch ever the di- 
vine. Their contrasted reading of the 
significance of life shows most emphat- 
ically in this: they thought and felt in 
terms of the spirit. The modern world 
thinks and lives and speaks in terms of 
the body, not of mind and soul. The 
soul, that secret of personality, conceiv- 
edas a part of one not wholly caught in 
the mechanical chain of things and cap- 
able of choice, was their great concern. 
To them a little child was something 
sacred, immortal, whose endless des- 
tiny commanded of those to whom it 
was entrusted, alertness, watchfulness, 
lest its feet should go astray from the 
narrow path that led to the heavenly 
hills. Words spoken near the cradle 
where the new-born baby lay, turned 
the spot to holy ground. 

To those of us who are most advan- 
ced to-day, a little child is a little ani- 
mal; few are left who, in its presence, 
think of sacredness any more than in 
the presence of a little pig. There 
is the utmost alertness in meeting its 
physical needs; there is, if possible, a 
trained nurse to bring scientific know- 
ledge to its requirements, to keep lov- 
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ing fingers away; but the ideas that en- 
circle it concern for the most part its 
body. Meanwhile, the most progressive 
thought of theage is busy with the ques- 
tion whether its standard cannot be 
raised to that of choice animal stock; 
whether the infant human being may 
not be bred, as colt or calf of appro- 
ved ancestry is bred, by choice of the 
physically fit. This represents the fur- 
thest vision of the future; this is the 
goal against which the imagination of 
the present dreams. 


III 


It is an era of the flesh and its needs, 
its possibilities, — of unawareness, for 
the most part, of any aspects deeper 
than the physical. Many of us can re- 
member the day when we were taught 
that we had immortal souls, to whose 
safeguarding thought and care and 
profound endeavor must go. The chief 
question was, ‘Is it right or wrong?’ 
The chief question to-day is, ‘Is it steri- 
lized?’ Life, which used to be a brave 
flight between heaven and hell, has 
come to be a long and anxious tip-toe- 
ing between the microbe and the anti- 
septic. It is not that I object to anti- 
septics, but that [object to the amount 
of good brain-space they have come to 
occupy, to the exclusion of more im- 
portant matters. 

The modern world has a new and 
elaborate dogma of the body, but con- 
viction (if it exist) in regard to the soul 
is tentative and wary. For many a past 
year the faith has been taught, the be- 
lief has been growing, that physically 
fit of necessity means mentally fit, that 
physical power is the measure of a man’s 
efficiency. Theone glory of our college 
life lies in its sports, and education of 
mind is more and more giving way to 
education of muscle. The only ideal of 
perfection now in evidence is an ideal 
of physical perfection; for this, no sac- 
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rifice is too great, no case too onerous. 
Images of perfect bodily development 
are kept before the young, — the Apol- 
lo, with beauty of sinew and muscle; 
but the face of the Christ is growing 
ever more and more dim before their 
eyes, and is more and more apologeti- 
cally presented, if presented at all. 

Yet this worship of the body, with 
its elaborate ritual of observances, its 
priests, its solemn rites; its great fes- 
tivals wherein spellbound spectators, 
fifty thousand, a hundred thousand 
strong, in huge amphitheatres witness 
contests of physical strength; this mon- 
otheistic devotion, made up of fears 
for the flesh, and hope for the flesh, 
lacks much of a true religion. 

I have often of late wished that some 
one wise enough in knowledge of things 
Latin would write the history and the 
inner development of a young Roman 
Progressive in the early stages of the 
Roman decadence. What feeling of 
growth and gain would be there to re- 
cord! What assurance of outdistancing 
his crude forefathers! What sense of 
widening horizons, and of sudden free- 
dom in laying aside old scruples! The 
point of time chosen should be that at 
which the word Salus, salvation, began 
to be interpreted as physical salvation, 
and the persistent concern with bodily 
life marked the beginnings of decay. 

The one saving grace of our time per- 
haps lies in its generous philanthropic 
and social effort. We are more sensitive 
to our neighbor’s needs than we used 
to be, but we have a most limited con- 
ception of our neighbor’s needs, and, 
with all our quickened sympathy, we 
do our neighbor injustice in failing to 
recognize his deepest necessity. Grown 
so pitiful of hunger, why do we fail to 
realize the spiritual starvation of these 
years? We devise all sorts of machin- 
ery for ameliorating his physical condi- 
tion, for getting him more pay, secur- 
ing him better dramatic spectacles; we 
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teach him that his house should be 
plumbed, his children’s food sterilized; 
but for him and for his benefactors 
wider vision would mean great gain. 
We are feeding the lesser hunger, — 
that is well, but it is not enough; we are 
arming him to meet the lesser foe. Does 
he too feel a sense of inner loss and lack 
in it all? All that America has to offer 
may be a poor exchange for the mystic 
faith brought with him from the father- 
land. At least we should beware lest 
harm come to our neighbor through 
our manifold preoccupations with the 
needs of the body, through the conta- 
gion of an ideal of material comfort as 
the greatest earthly good; for even per- 
fect physical well-being has its limita- 
tions as a solution of the problem of 
existence. The destiny of man — once 
terror and splendor attended the word; 
it was once a spiritual mystery, connot- 
ing endless endeavor, endless oppor- 
tunity. Now the highest dream of high 
destiny is the porcelain bathtub, or 
some safe shelter behind a wire screen, 
beyond the attack of germs. 

One wonders, moreover, why so 
much applied Christianity to-day fails 
to recognize itself as Christianity, and 
is disassociated from the faith in spirit- 
ual verities which brought it into being. 
Now and then one hears a philanthrop- 
ic scientist claim that the new efforts 
to aid humanity originated with bene- 
ficent science, or an economist that the 
move toward betterment is the result 
of economic thought, both ignoring the 
great force which has kept alive through 
ages the impulse toward love of one’s 
brother; both mistaking new methods 
for ancient motive power and unaware 
of their own relation to it. Yet back of 
this recent effort is the impetus of long 
years of definite religious teaching, with 
its potency in quickening the will, — 
to be reinforced perhaps, but never re- 
placed, by the teaching of practical 
efficiency. Will this effort to succor 
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continue, as that diviner pity, that 
healing done in the name of the Father, 
slips more and more from men’s minds? 
Will this present sense that one’s neigh- 
bor should have similar clothing and 
similar ‘modern conveniences’ to one’s 
own prove a lasting basis of human 
brotherhood? The love of one’s fellow 
man must be fed from deeper springs. 

We have need of profounder faith, 
and of more poignant fear than this age 
knows. Iam not sure that all the phys- 
ical benefits that could be imagined or 
enumerated for ourselves or for others 
could make up for the supreme loss 
in this shifting the attention, altering 
the whole emphasis of life in the in- 
numerable ways in which the physical 
now obtains over the mental and spirit- 
ual. We look longingly back to our 
forefathers, who lived primarily in the 
spirit, with constant sense of spirit-val- 
ues, not in the flesh and that hoped-for 
immortality of the flesh, — or the near- 
est approximation to it, — that haunts 
our world to-day. In our great outer 
prosperity and inner poverty, our im- 
mense acquisition of external know- 
ledge, and incalculable loss of deeper 
realities, our morality shifting its great 
concern from the welfare of the soul to 
that of the body, we find no symbol so 
fitting as the old fable of the dog and 
his shadow in the brook. Dropping his 
bone to grasp the shadow of the bone, 
he went hungry away. 

Why this swift renunciation of that 
which has made for profounder life in 
our ancestors, and the loud cry of Prog- 
ress as the treasure slips away? There 
is no age which has known in theory so 
much regarding orderly development 
in human affairs, the growth of the 
present from the past, and no age which 
has shown so little sense of the deeper 
meaning of theselaws. The human race 
has never talked so much of continuity, 
and never, perhaps, has it madeso sharp 
a turn. Modern science has taught us 
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much concerning organic growth, cause 
and effect as dominating the physical 
world; evolutionary theory is the basis 
of our study of language, of literature, 
of all human institutions. Clearly and 
unmistakably comes the teaching of 
our time that, in all aspects of life, the 
present is rooted in the past, indissolu- 
bly united in unbroken chain; but, cu- 
riously enough, whereas the law has 
been grasped in connection with mat- 
ters material, matters intellectual, mat- 
ters esthetic, in matters spiritual there 
is a sudden halt or break. We prattle 
learnedly of evolution, but we have lit- 
tle conception of it in that which should 
be the deepest concern of life, the de- 
velopment of the soul. Nature, we are 
told, admits no gaps, yet it would seem 
that the great modern majority turns 
abruptly from the faith which has sus- 
tained human life from generation to 
generation, ignoring, as no age before 
has done, the best in the past. In so 
doing, does it not repudiate the law upon 
which our understanding of everything 
else is based? Distrusting in the study 
of physical life any theory not based 
upon ideas of growth, sequence, old cus- 
tom, in matters spiritual we demand 
the fresh, the untried; not for rever- 
ence of that which has been attained, 
but because we find an idea startling 
and original, do we welcome it. 

When Bergson assures us that an ele- 
ment of will is to be reckoned with in all 
growth, is it because we have drifted so 
near enslavement to a purely mechani- 
cal system of thought that we hail this 
as new doctrine and therefore accept- 
able? If it were whispered abroad that 
the idea is of unimaginable antiquity, 
that it has been at the basis of every 
ethical system ever founded, would his 
large audiences dwindle? If the idea of 
God, of immortality, could be adver- 
tised among the novelties, instead of 
among the long inheritances, who would 
refuse to believe? Belief in the universe 
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as essentially spiritual, God-created; 
belief in the deathlessness of the human 
soul, belief in right-doing in the light 
of these great faiths, have been associ- 
ated with the age-long growth of the 
race; can we ignore, or lightly cast 
aside, that which has been at the very 
heart of the spiritual evolution of our 
forefathers? 

It is not merely in matters of relig- 
ious faith that we find this sudden break 
with the past; the ignorance shown by 
many modern leaders of the glory of our 
literature; their pride in this disregard 
of ‘the best that has been thought and 
said in the world’; their assumption that 
that which antedates contemporary dis- 
covery is worthless, are full of menace. 
A great thinker ofa hundred years ago, 
I was recently told, is ‘a back number,’ 
and therefore valueless. Again comes 
that puzzling thought of continuity, 
the necessity of recognizing all the 
stages of growth. Why the enormous 
importance of every step in the phys- 
ical past, this slight regard for the men- 
tal development? The race-experience, 
or the best of it, is recorded in our liter- 
ature; here again are the foundations 
upon which we must build, if we are to 
build truly. Here is treasure too great 
to throw away so lightly. 


IV 


Back of all this absorption in phys- 
ical and material welfare lies, of course, 
the preponderating intellectual influ- 
ence of the century just past, with its 
passionate pursuit of truth through 
matter. No one wishes to decry the 
services of science to our knowledge 
of the physical world; the great discov- 
eries in the theoretical field, the great 
inventions in the applied. It is one 
of the profoundest ironies of human ex- 
istence that our blessings and our curses 
come subtly intertwined; we mortals 
forget that one seldom comes without 
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the other, and are prone to take as pure 
blessing that which is new. The meas- 
ure of curse in our latest great achieve- 
ments may be greater than we dream, 
although it is difficult for people to 
believe, in the sweep of a great move- 
ment, that it can mean anything but 
pure progress in a straight line. Yet we 
move ever by zigzags, this extreme and 
that. When will the race ever learn the 
art of mental equilibrium, of steady ad- 
vance, employing all the human facul- 
ties, instead of exploiting a few? 

The many subtle wrongs done the hu- 
man spirit by this complete surrender 
to the world of matter, it would be diffi- 
cult to enumerate. I recall the empha- 
tic assertion of one of the new think- 
ers, arguing with one who held in all 
sincerity the old, simple faith: ‘The 
only subject worth study is man, man 
considered from a biological point of 
view.” The initial genesis, the growth, 
the inevitable end, the physical actions 
and reactions, — that is man from the 
biological point of view. In the presence 
of people who hold this belief I feel as 
if an extinguisher were coming down, 
slowly smothering my very flame of life. 
You doubtless recall that iron chamber 
of Spanish Inquisition times, so fash- 
ioned that it closed in, day by day, 
a few inches upon the unfortunate in- 
mate? So life to-day, for unnumbered 
people, grows narrower, threatening ex- 
tinction. That earlier victim had no 
choice; one can but marvel at the mod- 
ern folk, who themselves turn the key 
that shuts them in, and are content 
with their lessening world. 

The voices of those who claim that 
mind is a secretion of matter, of those 
who find the way to truth through mat- 
ter only, though not representing the 
wisest in our intellectual vanguard, 
have been heard above the others, and 
humanity is prone to follow where the 
loud voices call. Whether it is the fault 
of the leaders, or of the forlorn camp- 
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followers who trail after the victorious 
army, picking up and misusing scraps 
of information; whether it is the fault 
of passive onlookers, ready to believe 
anything that is told by anybody, — 
be it professional utterance or popular 
inferences therefrom, in many cases un- 
warranted, — certain it is that we have 
spent the greater part of our lives in 
the shadow of the crass materialism 
which is one of the by-products of the 
machinery, intellectual and other, of 
the period just drawing to a close. It 
is a doctrine which fits absolutely the 
great and sudden influx of wealth dur- 
ing the last decades, pandering to the 
same tendencies, the same blindnesses, 
a twofold materialism of theory and 
practice. 

It is a materialism stupid, unfound- 
ed, turning its back upon the earlier 
idealisms of poet, philosopher, religious 
believer, not somuch because of reason- 
ing processes as because of a sudden 
shifting of attention. Wonderful things 
may be observed under the microscope, 
wonderful things through the tele- 
scope; wonderful things are day by 
day invented. Is it likely that there is 
anything beyond all this? To recent 
generations, as to that progressive dog, 
the reflection in the water seemed for 
the moment, as is often the case, more 
real than thereflected object; hencethis 
tragedy of loss. 

The human mind has been: suddenly 
diverted by a loud noise outside; a sud- 
den change of tension results. Where 
one looks quickly, all heads are turned. 
It is a noise of motor-boats, aeroplanes, 
engines of all kinds; a sight of airships, 
flying like birds; of submarines, diving 
like fish; of moving pictures with their 
endless panorama. Mankind is child- 
ishly diverted; the hearing of the ears, 
the seeing of the eyes, — it is enough. 
The skepticisms of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries tried to reason out 
their origins, to explain upon what they 
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were based; not so here. This is the 
most unthinking of systems, not troub- 
ling to give a rational account of itself. 
Thought is out of fashion: nowadays 
we observe! Through this preponder- 
ance of observation over thought in 
this great period, the human‘mind has 
greatly suffered in surety of process, in 
logic, in differentiation of mental pro- 
cesses. The exercise of pure reason has 
become almost obsolete; the idea that 
thought can be exercised apart from 
sense, from study of phenomena, is all 
but forgotten. Whether or not we as- 
sume that matter is the origin and the 
end of all things, the world of to-day 
thinks in terms of matter; is content to 
live and breathe and have its being in 
matter; hopes, aspires, and prays, if it 
hope, aspire, and pray at all, in terms 
of matter. 

Our very vocabulary is degraded; 
the most far-reaching symbols of our 
language come seldom into use, or ap- 
pear with diminished meaning. Follow, 
for instance, the course of the word 
‘infinite’ through the antics of contem- 
porary literature. Our phraseology 
has become carnal; our vital terms are 
terms of physical life. Nowhere is the 
limitation of contemporary thought 
more apparent than in these instru- 
ments of speech. One must read again 
Wordsworth, Shelley, Carlyle, Ruskin, 
Arnold, Meredith, to meet great words, 
now little employed, that make you 
realize the utmost reach of life; in so 
doing, one pauses in dismay, realizing 
how full contemporary speech is of less- 
er terms, how few employ the greater 
words that tell the inner life of the soul. 

All forms of idealism have suffered 
during the past century of progress, 
more through being ignored than 
through being refuted; there still are 
thinkers who consider Kant, with his 
demonstration of the universe mind- 
made, a wiser teacher than any who 
have followed him, yet these have few 
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disciples. Of the two old hypotheses, 
that this is a world of spirit, that it 
is a world of matter, the latter has 
been the predominant choice of our 
time. That choice has been reinforced 
by the impact of a wonderful physical 
and material development, while there 
has been no corresponding gain in the 
spiritual and the purely intellectual; for 
many years the best of the fine young 
energy of the race has busied itself, 
either in investigation or in invention, 
with the worid of matter. We hear end- 
lessly of the great advance of our time, 
of the surety of its knowledge, the do- 
ing away with baseless old idealisms. 
What, afterall, has beenachieved? The 
origin of human thought, the destina- 
tion of the human thinker, are as pro- 
found a secret as before this unparallel- 
ed progress. Science, which has been 
the great intellectual adventure of the 
last century, — to what has it led us? 
Only again to that edge of theunknown, 
where we confront the infinite. It has 
not gained by one hair’s breadth upon 
the encompassing mystery of our lives. 


¥ 


The special form of idealism held by 
our forefathers, the Christian faith, 
with its great central tenets of God, im- 
mortality, the necessity of right-doing 
in the light of these faiths, has suffered 
with the other forms of idealism during 
the last decades. Those who, intention- 
ally or unintentionally, have attacked, 
many of those who have defended, have 
alike done it injury. Of our intellectual 
vanguard, some have denied, some have 
ignored, some have been wisely patient 
and silent, awaiting the adjustment of 
new wisdom to old. As for the first, — 
surely those who hold sense-observation 
to be the basis of all knowledge should 
take no such vast leap into the dark as 
that involved in denial of these old be- 
liefs. It is when certain of these new 
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thinkers slip beyond their own self- 
defined province, and philosophize in 
ways contradicting their own premises, 
that one fails to follow them; when, 
grown bold with their conquest of phys- 
ical nature, they make a vast leap from 
observation of phenomena into meta- 
physical statement, without conscious- 
ness of what they are doing, that one 
listens with profound distrust. Doubt- 
less we have all known one or two, 
ready to make assertions dogmatic be- 
yond the dogmatism of old theology, 
founded upon nothing but the assump- 
tion that they, who can truly observe 
facts in the physical world, could assert 
nothing but fact. I respect them when 
they observe; I tremble when they be- 
gin to generalize. 

It is indeed a crowning irony when 
one is called upon to believe, in the 
name of discoveries in the world of phe- 
nomena, that faith in God and in im- 
mortality is untenable. Because it is 
possible to see with the aided eye or- 
ganisms unsuspected before our day, 
— this does not prove that the imme- 
morial spiritual instincts of humanity 
have no foundation. The assumption 
that the great hopes of mankind can- 
not be true because they cannot be de- 
tected under microscope or through tele- 
scope, has floated in the air, darkening 
wise counsel, has assumed an authority 
never won; the present is full of un- 
necessary renunciations and unproved 
denials. In the intoxication of new dis- 
covery regarding the laws of organic 
growth, the leap from belief in unseen 
realities to doubt or to denial has been 
too swift and too absolute. Probably, 
in a great majority of cases, thought, 
intellectual process, has had little to do 
with the change. Humanity has lost 
hope without knowing why; the air has 
been thick with doubt and fear. Hear- 
ing a great noise in the dark, aware of 
attack, many have rushed away, leav- 
ing great treasure, while the enemy was 
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still far from taking the stronghold. 
This new poverty of life which we call 
Progress is thus, in many cases, the mis- 
fortune, but not the fault, of those who, 
unable to think for themselves, take 
for granted that the most insistent voice 
must be the right voice. 

How greatly the defenders of the 
faith, in much of the warfare, have 
missed the issue! The time that has 
been lost, the good territory yielded in 
contesting the literal interpretation of 
Genesis, may well fill us with shame. 
If the story of the serpent of Eden must 
slip from dogma to myth, must faith in 
the unseen realities therefore go? If 
our forefathers were wrong in linking 
the large faith of their spiritual lives 
indissolubly with the story of Adam 
and that of Jonah, we must discrim- 
inate where they failed to discriminate, 
remembering in all humility that with 
their smaller knowledge of external 
things went a far profounder know- 
ledge than ours of things spiritual. We 
must keep the greater; the less is not 
to us the sacrifice it was to them; let 
it go! 

If we ask, why this close linking with 
myth, who can answer? We know only 
that the human soul develops slowly; 
shade by shade the truth grows clear. 
We, who have learned something of the 
incredible slowness of physical develop- 
ment, can afford to have patience with 
the spiritual, but we cannot afford to 
let slip back anything that the soul has 
achieved, proved, made its own. In the 
long quarrels over the husk, the kernel 
has too often slipped out of sight; essen- 
tials have gone with unessentials. We 
can no longer in good faith teach the 
young that the misfortune of our pre- 
sent predicament may be traced to eat- 
ing an apple; but those of us who are 
unable to step to the marching music 
of our time may, in impassioned good 
faith, until modern thinkers make a 
better case against us than they have 
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yet made, teach the young that the 
great realities of life are of mind and 
soul, not body; that growth and change 
are necessary, fundamental, vital, the 
very condition of life; that it is for them 
to remove reverently whatever outer 
veil may have obscured their forefa- 
thers’ great light of faith; but that doom 
is upon them if they lose the light. 

Doubtless the greatest wrong done 
the Christian faith by its defenders was 
the attempt to reduce it to a mere mat- 
ter of reasoning. The pity of it is that, 
at a time when the whole fabric of 
Christianity was shaken and the whole 
spiritual life was at stake, theologians 
should so have emphasized fact, cling- 
ing to a dead literalness of interpreta- 
tion! Through the long decades of the 
nineteenth century, trying to meet the 
geologists upon their own ground, they 
were very properly worsted. Why bor- 
row, and use weakly, weapons which 
belong to a different warfare, know- 
ledge? Sense-perception, playinga large 
part, and rightly, in science, is neither 
starting-point nor goal here, nor is 
historical fact. Proofs of a real religion 
are not limited to repetition of fact. 
When they imitated the scientists, in 
their demand for external evidence, 
and imitated them badly, the inevit- 
able happened. More and more their 
own great world of spiritual aspiration 
and endeavor was ignored by those 
whose high privilege it was to make 
known the vitalizing power of the faith 
they held, its subtle answer to the soul’s 
deepest need. The doom of a faith is 
its loss of inner sources of vitality, its 
‘materialization in fact,’ and perhaps 
the Church has been rightly punished 
for forgetting that its weapons should 
be primarily weapons of the spirit, its 
world the world of divine endeavor. 
This is no time to haggle over theology; 
the object is not to save the church, but 
to save alive the souls of men. 

Myth could go; dogma itself could 
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go; Christianity would still be. Mile- 
stones in the path of the human spirit, 
dogmas have done great service, but 
none have been great enough to express 
the potential greatness of the spiritual 
life of the human race. Greatly have 
they helped; at times they have greatly 
hindered. Seemingly necessary bul- 
warks in time of stress and siege, the 
human soul has lived on after their de- 
molishing; the human spirit is greater 
than they. Modern warfare has demon- 
strated that great forts and intrench- 
ments are useless; that does not mean 
that there is to be no fighting. Faiths, 
beliefs, patriotisms are still there, but 
the fighting is to be in the open, a mat- 
ter of life and death, the issue an is- 
sue of vitality. 


VI 


We have our choice; both proposi- 
tions have been made: we are all body, 
wholly involved in a mechanical scheme 
of things, or we are partly free, recog- 
nizing within us faculties not wholly 
subordinated to the rigid physical law 
of necessity, free to choose, to struggle 
toward high aims, to succeed in part, 
in part, perhaps, fail. Pending proof to 
the contrary, let us assume that our 
wills have a certain freedom. It is at 
least better ‘strategy and tactics’ in the 
battle of life than the reverse. In the 
absence of a microscopic test to deter- 
mine the matter, it may be well to dem- 
onstrate the existence of the power by 
using it, making decisive choice of the 
finer hypothesis, and asserting our right 
to do so. Perhaps the trouble has come 
not wholly from the activity of the ma- 
terialists, but partly from the failure of 
the idealists to stand by their guns. The 
folly of perpetual defensive on the part 
of the idealist has been abundantly dem- 
onstrated in late years; it is for him to 
take the offensive, to claim and hold his 
own, ceasing to be shamefaced, explan- 
atory, apologetic! Whatever special 
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form our denial of the supremacy of 
matter may take, whether philosophic 
or religious, of Plato and Kant, or of 
Christ, we should band together against 
this tyranny that threatens the inner 
life of the race, and affirm the suprem- 
acy of spirit. 

Consider our forefathers’ faith in the 
light of a working hypothesis, if you 
will. It isan age of hypotheses; science 
is ceaselessly busy with them. Its finest 
achievements have followed great im- 
aginative conceptions, some of which 
have been verified by observed fact, 
some of which have been disproved, 
some of which, neither proved nor dis- 
proved, are still looked upon as a firm 
basis of knowledge. 

The odd thing is that, in science, a 
whole fundamental assumption may go 
without interfering with the validity of 
the information based thereon; dis- 
proving one hypothesis, science goes 
serenely on. They taught me in my 
college days the indivisible atom quite 
as dogmatically as, earlier, I had been 
taught the literal reality of the story of 
Eve and the serpent. The fact that the 
atomic theory is now questioned, if not 
overthrown, in no way invalidates the 
truths of chemistry, while the passing 
of the serpent has, in some strange 
fashion, meant for many people the 
passing of the Christian faith. It has, in 
reality, nothing to do with the central 
tenets of the Christian faith, which are: 
that the universe is a universe of spir- 
it, controlled by a great spiritual force, 
for great ends; that, for the guidance of 
stumbling humanity, the great spiritual 
force took human form; that mere hu- 
man beings, keeping mind and soul in- 
tent upon that great example, may work 
out through love and sacrifice immor- 
tal meanings in their lives. Has any 
better working hypothesis ever been 
suggested to humankind? 

Science says, ‘Here are certain phe- 
nomena which we can explain in no oth- 
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er way’; and gives its splendid guess. 
Why deny to our spiritual life a method 
freely used in science, the assumption 
of an hypothesis that most nearly ex- 
plains observed facts, with the hope of 
proving it true as knowledge grows 
more profound? Why may we not say, 
‘Here are certain persistent hopes, in- 
ner needs, longings, which we can ex- 
plain only on the assumption that the 
universe is a universe of spirit’? These 
beliefs have been associated with the 
age-long growth of the race, and are per- 
haps the very condition of its mental 
and spiritual development. These facts 
of the inner life are as truly facts as are 
those of the outer world, though scien- 
tific absorption in matter has made 
mankind forget this. It is strange that 
a generation so fond of emphasizing 
fact should have ignored or even denied 
the most important facts of all, and 
so have brought about a crushing lim- 
itation to our endeavor. Not only in the 
external world are facts to be found: 
the hope, the faith, the long aspiration 
of the race, those persistent convictions 
of enlarging destiny which have play- 
ed so great a part in human growth, — 
shall these be of no account? When 
such immense importance is attached 
to every phase of physical growth in 
the past, how can we deny the wealth 
of spiritual experience without being 
false to the very laws of thought? 
So we ask, not what happened to our 
remotest forbears in the Garden of 
Eden, but what has happened to our 
nearer forefathers, whose needs were 
akin to our own, that will help our hu- 
man existence. To what have they gal- 
lantly held? To what have they come 
back? To what did they inevitably turn 
in cruel times of suffering? What are 
the hopes they could not forget, slow 
century by century of trial, disappoint- 
ment, aspiration, agony? Persistent 
faith in unending life, in which should 
come the crowning of the spiritual en- 
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deavor of this; indomitable belief in 
righteousness, in distinction between 
right and wrong; God, adivine wisdom, 
working through all the show of things, 
—such was their faith. Our forefathers 
tried and proved it and found it good, 
living difficult lives and dying hard 
deaths full of a sense of conquest, of tri- 
umph. Their working hypothesis has 
yet to be surpassed. 

The old teaching — whether or not 
we share the exact shade of intellectual 
interpretation of ultimate mystery — 
brought a better sense of relative val- 
ues than we havenow, anda far greater 
chance of progress. Faith in soul is a 
better working programme than faith 
in body. Working forward, however 
eugenically, toward the Perfect Brute 
is a poor hope at best. There can be no 
growth without the boundless, the il- 
limitable, ahead, and the great hopes, 
undisproved, still shine before us. Life 
must be made great in its scope, its de- 
mand, if it is to achieve greatly. It isa 
sorry thing to have the guiding forces 
mere shallow intellectual forces, — 
mere intellectualism is always shallow, 
— to reduce the whole of the hope and 
the wonder and the terror of life to the 
seeing of the eye, the hearing of the ear, 
the mere logical deduction, while the 
larger nature sleeps abashed. A sound 
hypothesis must cope with all the facts 
involved; our working hypothesis of 
life must reckon with the deepest striv- 
ing of our nature, its furthest longing, 
its most imaginative reach. There has 
been great waste of unused powers in 
these later decades of our period of pro- 
gress. Half only, and the lesser half, of 
the human being has been called into 
activity; the better part-of the human 
faculties have been among the ‘unem- 
ployed.’ 

Is it not time for the sleepers to wak- 
en, rub their eyes, and say, ‘There is a 
greater in us than you have let us recog- 
nize. This attempt to solve the prob- 
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lems of human nature while leaving the 
best of human nature out of account 
has shown its inadequacy. The mate- 
rialistic interpretation of the universe 
with its attendant cult of the body is a 
cul-de-sac. Life, personality, are full of 
larger needs and larger powers than the 
present trend of thought permits us to 
recognize; and life must know the divin- 
er hunger, the deeper thirst, if it is to 
win significance.’ This progress, which 
ignores the higher aspiration, the pro- 
founder stirring of the nature, — shall 
we be therewith content? 

Through hope, through faith, through love’s 

transcendent dower 

We feel that we are greater than we know, 
wrote a poet-philosopher who dared 
trust his soul as leader. In this math- 
ematical and scientific age there is a 
dread of feeling, of impulse; a fear 
of this greater self that hopes and fears 
and prays. We recognize the great part 
that feeling and impulse play in the 
evolution of the world of living crea- 
tures; yet man, in trying to solve the 
riddle of his destiny, is forever searching 
for some narrow rationalistic explana- 
tion which will shut these large factors 
out. There is great distrust of intui- 
tion, of the imaginative faculty, when 
dealing with the inner life; yet imagi- 
nation, intuition, hold an important 
place in the study of the outer world; 
the greatest discoveries in science are, 
no less than the great achievements of 
creative art, the result of imaginative 
grasp of the unrealized. If intuition, 
daring conjecture, afford such signal 
service in winning knowledge of the 
world of matter, why should we, who 
wish to believe something deeper than 
that world can ever teach us, be de- 
prived of the use of our larger faculties? 
Feeling, emotion, playa large part, per- 
haps the best part, in our sum of human 
wisdom; passion is a fine instrument of 
discovery, — spiritual passion, of spir- 
itual truth. Of the utmost help these 
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can give us we have utmost need, as 
we have of imagination, the divining 
power, that seer into the inner realities 
of things, and of ‘the will as vision.’ 


VII 


It is partly because of the largeness 
of its scope for activity of the entire 
man, the fullness of its appeal to the 
whole human being, that Christianity 
surpasses other idealisms as a working 
basis of life, proves itself the flower of 
them all. Sharing with others a purely 
idealistic theory, faith in the spiritual 
nature of the universe, it brings home 
that faith in ways unknown to other 
systems, makes it human, a matter of 
the hearth, of daily life. It is an ideal- 
ism which is within the reach of the 
humblest intelligence; in its humanness, 
its simplicity, its nearness to the least, it 
may almost be said to be theonly work- 
ing idealism of all time. The vision of 
the Perfect Man appeals to the larger 
self; feeling is stirred by it, passion 
touched, and imagination, that power 
through which alone creative work is 
done, forever shapes fairer and fairer 
conceptions. No other idealism has the 
compelling power which brings the 
whole nature into play; so many ele- 
ments to quicken the will and release 
hidden stores of energy. In all creative 
work, mere reasoning process lags be- 
hind; life, with its high spiritual possi- 
bilities, is creative work. It is for us to 
fashion it in accordance with our clear- 
est vision of perfection; we have need 
of the largest hope that we can muster, 
the loftiest aim. For shaping life to 
great ends, for employment of all the 
faculties in the service of a great ideal- 
ism, impulse, intuition, will, there is 
nothing that can match the Christian 
faith in the greatness of its simplicity. 

The old, old needs of life are always 
with us, the necessity of consolation in 
grief and loss, of hope enough to keep 
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us trudging along our path. Perhaps 
not even in its swift response to these 
great needs of the human being comes 
the profoundest proof of its supremacy. 
From the point of view of potential evo- 
lution, from the greatness and depth of 
its challenge, we know its greatness. 
Christianity, with the sting of its chal- 
lenge for eternity, suggests enough of 
progress to satisfy the human soul once 
started on itsway. What deeperappeal 
has ever come than the thought of end- 
less destiny, bringing the awful neces- 
sity of living in the light of it? 

Not long since, I read in some jour- 
nal an article in which a writer speaks 
wistfully of our lost hope in immortal- 
ity, but adds that we do not so greatly 
mind, and that our children will mind 
still less. If this faith is indeed gone, 
what has happened to rob us of so great 
a hope, once entertained? How the 
demonstration of organic processes in 
the physical world, which has been the 
great achievement of our time, can be 
assumed to reach to that which is be- 
yond sense is hard to say; it would need 
eternity to disprove the belief, as it 
needs eternity to prove it. When you 
try with finite means to define the infi- 
nite you make trouble for yourself, and 
perhaps rob the young of inherited 
hopes. If our children do not mind, it 
will show a phase of degeneracy in them, 
of willful shutting off of light and life 
already attained. Weshall count them 
craven if they let go any high ideal once 
conceived, for that means inevitable re- 
trogression; this should be held as the 
unforgotten and unforgettable hope of 
the race. What mortal, when the splen- 
dor of such a thought had dawned on 
him, could let it go? The endless pos- 
sibility, the infinite opportunity for 
growth, the challenge for eternity, — 
who dare take it, and order his life in 
accordance with it? 

Again, this is the greatest of all ideal- 
isms in that it sets for the human being 
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the hardest and the highest of all hu- 
man tasks, self-sacrifice. The wonder 
of it, that across the old physical law 
of survival of the fittest by brute means, 
supreme, unchecked, unhindered two 
thousand years ago, could have crept 
the gleam of a higher law, strangely 
contradicting it,— the survival of that 
which is fittest in the individual, per- 
haps at the expense of the body. The 
greatest marvel in all the world’s his- 
tory is that Christ could have been; 
that the very idea of soul, of human de- 
velopment transcending the physical 
in utter self-sacrifice, could have come 
into existence is proof enough of the 
divine. That teaching, so clear, so un- 
mistakable, has been blurred and for- 
gotten, as nation and individual have 
succumbed to the lesser law, but it still 
is there. Christianity left behind? It 
is millions of years ahead, so far ahead 
that it is still dim before our vision. 

Must eons pass before the human 
race will begin to realize how great was 
that message, how divine, how far it 
reached into depths which nothing else 
had touched, how high, how all but 
unattainable its service? Is there no 
chance for this Christianity, with its 
stern teaching of sacrifice, of eternal en- 
deavor, for this faith, never tried with 
sufficient freedom from the trammels 
of dogma, with the deepest challenge, 
the highest possibility that has come 
before the race? 

Since no life can be worth living with- 
out faith in power transcending na- 
ture’s manifestations of physical force; 
without some ideal of human conduct, 
of right and wrong, rising above the 
needs of ‘biological man’; without a 
sense of further scope, of wider opportu- 
nity than the mere span of human exis- 
tence allows; since our forefathers held 
these high beliefs and lived more great- 
ly than we; since no man has disproved 
them; since the very effort to disprove 
is acontradiction of the laws of thought, 
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carrying processes of reason into depths 
of life profounder than reason; since we 
have powers, capabilities of emotion, 
divination of higher meanings; since we 
know aspiration, hope, love, let us use 
these greater powers and let them build 
our greater world. The choice is ours; 
why choose the less, and fling away the 
greater? 

The only genuine progress for us is 
progress in the inner life. We know the 
greater meaning, the higher signifi- 
cance, not in the mere way in which the 
facts of the physical world are known, 
but in a far higher way. By that un- 
certainty, full of challenge, which is 
the condition of real growth, rousing 
the creative will, it is ours to make 
great our lives in accordance with the 
loftiest hope the race has known. 
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Much of what I have been saying was 
written before this war began. In the 
great hush that has fallen upon the 
nations, is it not well for us to stop and 
ask anew whither our progress has been 
tending? What words have those who 
have been taught to live and breathe 
and think in terms of matter, wherewith 
to voice this awful stirring of the soul? 
People cry out that the Dark Ages will 
come again through this fearful slaugh- 
ter, this waste of resources intellectual 
and material. Have not the Dark Ages 
been with us for decades? For man- 
kind, more and more stripped of the 
deeper faith, the larger hope, more and 
more cut off from the finer part of his 
own nature, what darker ages can there 
be than these shadowed by the dreary 
positivism, undiscussed and undefined, 
but merely assumed, of ourday? Many 
a thinker must see, in this present aw- 
ful crisis, not an isolated phenomenon, 
not a mere political event for which a 
train of political causes had been laid, 
but also oneof thenatural results of our 
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ways of thinking, of our kind of prog- 
ress. The growth of material over spir- 
itual conceptions in the last fifty years 
is appalling; to such an end the Gospel 
of the Perfect Brute legitimately leads. 
We may believe ourselves through this 
struggle untouched, apart, and watch 
with wonder and surprise, but the same 
forces are at work with us, and potent. 
This terrible, crashing exposure is some- 
thing to make us, who are not in the 
thick of the battle, stop and think. 
We are shuddering at a German 
nation Nietzscheized, brutalized, as we 
conceive, througha brutal ideal; but are 
the Germans so far removed ? Have they 
not simply adopted, a little more vigor- 
ously, a little more frankly than we, a 
doctrine which is becoming the moving 
force in all countries, replacing Chris- 
tianity? Are they not simply the most 
progressive of all nations? Since the 
theory of evolution was demonstrated, 
the doctrine of the survival of the fit- 
test, which should be taught as the mere 
working of a physical law, has come to 
be taught as ethics, and an odd confu- 
sion of thought has come about. How 
insidiously the idea of the biological 
necessity iscoming to beconsidered the 
whole necessity of man, we are only 
now faintly realizing; the need of spir- 
itual struggle, of spur to that instinct 
which may save man from much that 
had seemed biological necessity, is be- 
coming more and more dim. It is one 
thing to recognize warfare in the phys- 
ical world, the strife that attended the 
evolution of man; it is another thing to 
exalt this to a code of conduct and de- 
liberately teach it. A conscious lower- 
ing of nature to the first primitive im- 
pulse, a deliberate going backward, is 
a very different matter from following 
these impulses in the slow process of 
growth. Ifa higher thought comesalong 
your line of vision, woe betide you if you 
choose the lower! Doubtless dragons 
and prehistoric monsters would have 
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behaved differently if they had got 
better ideas into their heads; we shall 
not be acquitted by posterity if, after 
a finer ideal has been suggested, we 
go back to writhing and biting in the 
slime. 

I am a plain American citizen, with 
no direct connection with this war, as 
innocent of having anything to do with 
starting it as the Kaiser is claimed by 
his upholders to be; yet I feel a sense 
of guilt. I am ashamed to look the 
young in the face; it seems to me that, 
in some way, we older folk have be- 
trayed them in letting humanity come 
to such a pass; in tampering with the 
ways of thought and of belief which 
have let this thing be. This deification 
of biological man has not as yet gone 
with us so far as exalting the gospel of 
warfare; we cry out, when we see the 
logical outcome of ideas taught with 
such fervor through the last decades, 
against the German evangel of the mail- 
ed fist. 

Yet England too has her theorists 
teaching the biological necessity of war, 
that the fundamental laws which gov- 
ern human conduct are the laws of 
brute force, the survival of the fittest in 
death struggle. America has been too 
profoundly influenced by Germany in 
educational matters, has sat too sub- 
missively at her feet, to escape. Ac- 
cepting so many of the minor premises 
of her teaching, will not the major ulti- 
mately follow, as a matter of course? 

It is Germany that has carried fur- 
thest this materialistic modernism, has 
perfected it. The word Germany has 
been a name to conjure with in swift 
denial if one but ventured to suggest 
the possibility of a spiritual interpreta- 
tion of life. High intellectual achieve- 
ment has been that of the Germany of 
these later years, but not the highest; 
she has kept the mailed fist upon the 
spiritual aspirations of mankind, and 
has made a treaty, on her own terms, 
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with the human soul, with what loss of 
territory! We have not yet accepted 
the whole of this new evangel; we have 
doubts, mental reserves. Neither have 
we, in our period of enlightenment, 
made gain in developing those forces of 
mind and soul that would enable us to 
refute it. 

Man, from a purely biological point 
of view, indulging in the biological ne- 
cessity of war in the year of our Lord 
1915, is a sorry spectacle, but perhaps 
it is, as Mr. Shandy said, ‘no year of 
our Lord at all,’ so progressive are we. 
Now that we make our swift leap back- 
ward many thousand years, we pause 
to wonder whether this means only a 
quickened pace in a direction already 
chosen. Of the achievements of the 
mailed fist the Neanderthaler man, bar- 
ring a difference of weapons, would 
have been capable. How shall we es- 
cape this progress which is utter retro- 
gression? 

This overwhelming catastrophe has 
brought the issues squarely before us. 
It is well that the forces we have to fight 
have come into the open; we know at 
last the world we live in. We are face 
to face, with a distinctness never before 
presented, with two great principles: 
the law of brute force, of the survival 
of the fittest, made into a code of con- 
duct; the law of Christianity, with its 
possibility of higher development, finer 
progress than brute force dreamed, 
— the growth of the greater through 
sacrifice of the less; soul-achievement 
at the expense of flesh. In this great 
hour of need shall we let the shallow in- 
tellectualism of much recent thought 
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dominate, or shall we boldly choose 
that faith in which the best of human 
life, from its first dim stirring to tri- 
umphant self-sacrifice, is summed up? 
One way lies inevitable slipping back- 
ward; the other way lies progress in 
inner life too great for word or present 
vision. 

These are crucial moments; how 
great the crisis none may understand. 
Many an idealist, lost in the more than 
forty years of materialism of our time, 
is praying that out of the horror of the 
present may come better things: a deep- 
er sense of the deepest needs of life; a 
knowledge that neither material com- 
fort, nor physical health, nor mate- 
rialistic thought can wholly satisfy; a 
hunger and thirst for which only the 
spiritual can suffice. Suffering bears 
strange fruit, and the suffering of the 
present days and of the days to come 
is incalculable. Even the mental an- 
guish of mere watchers of the strife 
may help reveal to the modern world 
its profound need of faith. 

One thing is evident in all this awful 
crash: men still are brave; never before, 
perhaps, have they fought against such 
great odds. The splendor of their cour- 
age dims our eyes. Shall the fighters 
in the world of spirit, ‘fighters in the 
noblest fight,’ be less brave in defend- 
ing in the face of odds, perhaps never so 
great before, these inner truths, deep- 
er than dogma, deeper than theology, 
deeper than life itself, the immemorial 
heritage of the race, — longing unut- 
terable for righteousness, for faith in 
the spiritual, for enlarging and unend- 
ing life? 
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II. THE ADVENTURE OF CRAZY OLAF 


BY ELINORE RUPERT STEWART 


In Camp, Aug. 31, 1914. 
Dear Mrs. Coney, — 

We are across the desert, and camp- 
ed for a few days’ fishing on a shady, 
bowery little stream. We have had two 
frosty nights and there are trembling 
golden groves on every hand. Four 
men joined us at Newfork, and the 
bachelors have gone on; but Mr. Stew- 
art wanted to rest the ‘ beasties’ and we 
all wanted to fish, so we camped for a 
day or two. 

The twenty-eighth was the warmest 


day wehave had, the most disagreeable 
inevery way. Notabreathof air stirred 
except an occasional whirlwind, which 
was hot and threw sand and dust over 
us. We could see the heat glimmering, 
and not a tree nor a green spot. The 


mountains looked no nearer. I am 
afraid we all rather wished we were at 
home. Water was getting very scarce, 
so the men wanted to reach by noon a 
long, low valley they knew of; for some- 
times water could be found in a buried 
river-bed there, and they hoped to find 
enough for the horses. But a little after 
noon we came to the spot, and only dry, 
glistening sand met our eyes. The men 
emptied the water-bags for the horses; 
they all had a little water. We had to 
be saving, so none of us washed our 
dust-grimed faces. 

We were sitting in the scant shadow 
of the wagons eating our dinner when 
we were startled tosee a tall, bare-head- 
ed man come racing down the draw. 
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His clothes and shoes were in tatters; 
there were great blisters on his arms 
and shoulders where the sun had burned 
him; his eyes were swollen and red, and 
his lips were cracked and bloody. His 
hair was so white and so dusty that al- 
together he was a pitiful-looking object. 
He greeted us pleasantly, and said that 
his name was Olaf Swanson and that 
he was a sheep-herder; that he had seen 
us and had come to ask for a little smok- 
ing. By that he meant tobacco. 

Mrs. O’Shaughnessy was eyeing him 
very closely. She asked him when he 
had eaten. That morning, he said. She 
asked him what he had eaten; he told 
her cactus balls and a little rabbit. I 
saw her exchange glances with Profes- 
sor Glenholdt, and she left her dinner 
to get out her war-bag. 

She called Olaf aside and gently 
dressed his blisters with listerine; after 
she had helped him to clean his mouth 
she said to him, ‘Now, Olaf, sit by me 
and eat; show me how much you can 
eat. Then tell me what you mean by 
saying you are a sheep-herder; don’t 
you think we know there will be no 
sheep on the desert before there is snow 
to make water for them?’ 

‘I am what I say I am,’ he said. ‘I 
am not herding now because sorrow has 
drove me to dig wells. It is sorrow for 
horses. Have you not seen their bones 
every mile or so along this road? Them 
’*s markers. Every pile of bones marks 
where man’s most faithful friend has 
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laid down at last: most of ’em died in 
the harness and for want of water. 

‘T killeda horseonce. I was trying to 
have a good time. I had been out with 
sheep for months and had n’t seen any 
one but my pardner. We planned to 
have a rippin’ good time when we took 
the sheep in off the summer range and 
drew our pay. You don’t know how 
people-hungry a man gets livin’ out. 
So my pardner and me layed out to 
have one spree. We had a neat little 
bunch of money, but when we got to 
town we felt lost as sheep. We did n’t 
know nobody but the bartender. We 
kept taking a drink now and then just 
so as to have him to talk to. Finally, 
he told us there was going to be a dance 
that night, so we asked around and 
found we could get tickets for two dol- 
Jars each. Sam said he’d like to go. We 
bought tickets. 

‘Somehow or another they knew us 
for sheep-herders, and every once in a 
while somebody would baa-baa at us. 
We had a couple of dances, but after 
that we could n’t get a pardner. After 
midnight things begun to get pretty 
noisy. Sam and me was settin’ won- 
derin’ if we were havin’ a good time, 
when a fellow stepped on Sam’s foot 
and said baa. I rose up and was goin’ 
to smash him, but Sam collared me and 
said, ‘‘Let’s get away from here, Olaf, 
before trouble breaks out.” It sounded 
as if every man in the house and some 
of the women were baa-ing. 

“We were pretty near the door when 
a man put his hand to his nose and 
baa-ed. I knocked him down, and be- 
fore you could bat your eye everybody 
was fightin’. We could n’t get out, so 
we backed into a corner; and every man 
my fist hit rested on the floor till some- 
body helped him away. A fellow hit 
me on the head witha chair and I did 
n’t know how I finished or got out. 

‘The first thing I remember after that 
was feeling the greasewood thorns tear- 
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ing my flesh and my clothes next day. 
We were away out on the desert not 
far from North Pilot butte. Poor Sam 
could n’t speak. I got him off poor old 
Pinto, and took off the saddle for a 
pillow for him. I hung the saddle-blan- 
ket on a greasewood so as to shade his 
face; then I got on my own poor horse, 
poor old Billy, and started to hunt 
help. I rode and rode. I was tryin’ to 
find some outfit. When Billy lagged 
I beat him on. You see, I was think- 
ing of Sam. After a while the horse 
staggered, — stepped into a badger 
hole, I thought. But he kept stagger- 
in’. I fell off on oneside just as he pitch- 
ed forward. He tried and tried to get 
up. I stayed till he died; then I kept 
walking. I don’t know what became 
of Sam; I don’t know what became of 
me; but I do know I am going to dig 
wells all over this desert until every 
thirsty horse can have water.’ 

All the time he had been eating just 
pickles; when he finished his story he 
ate faster. By now we all knew he was 
demented. The men tried to coax him 
to go on with us so that they could turn 
him over to the authorities, but he said 
he must be digging. At last it was de- 
cided to send some one back for him. 
Mr. Struble was unwilling to leave him, 
but the man would not be persuaded. 
Suddenly he gathered up his ‘smoking’ 
and some food and ran back up the 
draw. We had to go on, of course. 

All that afternoon our road lay along 
the buried river. I don’t mean dry riv- 
er. Sand had blown into the river until 
the water was buried. Water was only 
a few feet down, and the banks were 
clearly defined. Sometimes we came to 
a small, dirty puddle, but it was so al- 
kaline that nothing could drink it. The 
story we had heard had saddened us all, 
and we were sorry for our horses. Poor 
little Elizabeth Hull wept. She said the 
West was so big and bare, and she was 
so alone and so sad, she just had tocry. 
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About sundown we came to a ranch 
and were made welcome by one Tim- 
othy Hobbs, owner of the place. The 
dwelling and the stables were a collec- 
tion of low brown houses, made of logs 
and daubed with mud. Fields of shock- 
ed grain made a very prosperous-look- 
ing background. A belled cow led a 
bunch of sleek cattle home over the 
sand dunes. A well in the yard afford- 
ed plenty of clear, cold water, which 
was raised by a windmill. The cat- 
tle came and drank at the trough, the 
bell making a pleasant sound in the 
twilight. 

The men told Mr. Hobbs about the 
man we saw. ‘Qh, yes,’ he said, ‘that is 
crazy Olaf. He has been that way for 
twenty years. Spends his time digging 
wells, but he never gets any water, and 
the sand caves in almost as fast as he 
can get it out.” Then he launched upon 
a recital of how he got sweet water by 
piping past the alkali strata. I kept 
hoping he would tell how Olaf was 
kept and who was responsible for him, 
but he never told. 

He invited us to prepare our supper 
in his kitchen, and as it was late and 
wood was scarce, we were glad to ac- 
cept. Hebustled about helping us, add- 
ing such dainties as fresh milk, butter, 
and eggs to our menu. He is a rather 
stout little man, with merry gray eyes 
and brown hair beginning to gray. He 
wore a red shirt and blue overalls, and 
he wiped his butcher’s knife impartial- 
ly on the legs of his overalls or his tow- 
el, — just whichever was handiest as 
he hurried about cutting our bacon and 
opening cans for us. 

Mrs. O’Shaughnessy and he got on 
famously. After supper, while she and 
Elizabeth washed the dishes, she asked 
him why he did n’t get married and 
have some one to look after him and his 
cabin. 

‘I don’t have time,’ he answered. ‘I 
came West eighteeen years ago to make 
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a start and a home for Jennie and me, 
but I can’t find time to go back and 
get her. In the summer I have to hus- 
tle to make the hay and grain, and I 
have to stay and feed the stock all the 
rest of the time.’ 

‘You write her once in a while, don’t 
you?’ asked Mrs. O’Shaughnessy. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘I wrote her two years 
ago come April; then I was so busy I 
did n’t go to town till I went for my 
year’s supplies. I went to the post of- 
fice, and sure enough there was a letter 
for me, — been waitin’ for me for six 
months. Yousee the postmaster knows 
me and never would send a letter back. 
I set down there right in the office and 
answered it. I told her how it was, told 
her I was coming after her soon as I 
could find time. You see, she refuses to 
come to me cause I am so far from the 
railroad, and she is afraid of Indians 
and wild animals.’ 

“Have your got your answer?’ asked 
Elizabeth. 

“No,” he said, ‘I ain’t had time yet 
to go, but I kind of wish somebody 
would think to bring the mail. Not 
many people pass here, only when the 
open season takes hunters to the moun- 
tains. When you people come back 
will you stop and ask for the mail for 
me?’ 

We promised. 

In the purple and amber light of a 
new day we were about, and soon were 
on the road. By nightfall we had bid- 
den the desert a glad farewell, and had 
camped on a large stream among trees. 
How glad we were to see so much water 
and such big cottonwoods! Mr. and 
Mrs. Burney were within a day’s drive 
of home, so they left us. This camp is 
at Newfork, and our party has four new 
members: a doctor, a moving-picture 
man, and two geological fellows. They 
have gone on, but we will join them 
soon. 

Just across the creek from us is the 
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cabin of a new settler. Mrs. O’Shaugh- 
nessy and I slept together last night, — 
only we could n’t sleep for the contin- 
ual, whining cry of a sick baby at the 
cabin. So after a while we rose and 
dressed and crossed over to see if we 
could be of any help. We found a woe- 
fully distressed young couple. Their 
first child, about a year old, was very 
sick. They did n’t know what to do for 
it; and she was afraid to stay alone 
while he went for help. 

They were powerfully glad to see us, 
and the young father left at once to get 
Grandma Mortimer, a neighborhood 
godsend such as most Western commu- 
nities have one of. We busied ourselves 
relieving the young mother as much as 
wecould. She would n’t leave the baby 
and lie down. The child is teething and 
had convulsions. We put it into a hot 
bath and held the convulsions in check 
until Mrs. Mortimer came. She bustled 
in and took hold in a way to insure con- 
fidence. She had not been there long 
before she had both parents in bed, 
“saving themselves for to-morrow,’ and 
was gently rubbing the hot little body 
of the baby. She kept giving it warm tea 
she had made of herbs, until soon the 
threatening jerks were over, the peev- 
ish whining ceased, and the child slept 
peacefully on Grandma’s lap. watched 
her, fascinated. There was never a bit 
of faltering, no indecision; everything 
she did seemed exactly what she ought 
to do. 

‘How did you learn it all?’ I asked 
her. ‘How can you know just what to 
do, and then have the courage to do it? 
I should be afraid of doing the wrong 
thing.’ 

‘Why,’ she said, ‘thatis easy. Just do 
the very best you can and trust God for 
the rest. After all, it is God who saves 
the baby, not us and not our efforts; 
but we can help. He lets us do that. 
Lots of times the good we do goes be- 
yond any medicine. Never beafraid to 
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help your best. I have been doing that 
for forty years and I am going to keep 
it up till I die.’ 

Then she told us story after story — 
told us how her different ambitions had 
‘boosted’ her along, had made her 
swim when she just wanted to float. ‘I 
was married when I was sixteen, and of 
course, my first ambition was to owna 
home for Dave. My man was poor. He 
had a horse, and his folks gave him an- 
other. My father gave mea heifer, and 
mother fitted me out with a bed. That 
was counted a pretty good start then, 
but we would have married even if we 
had n’t had one thing. Being young we 
were over-hopeful. We both took to 
work like a duck to water. Some years 
it looked as if we were going to see every 
dream come true. Another time and we 
would be poorer than at first. One year 
the hail destroyed everything; another 
time the flood carried away all we had. 

“When little Dave was eleven years 
old, he had learned to plough. Every 
one of us was working to our limit that 
year. I ploughed and hoed, both, and 
big Dave really hardly took time to 
sleep. You see, his idea was that we 
must do better by our children than we 
had been done by, and Fanny, our eld- 
est, was thirteen. Big Dave thought all 
girls married at sixteen because his mo- 
ther did, and so did I; so that spring 
hesaid, “In just three years Fanny will 
be leaving us and we must do right by 
her. I wanted powerfully bad that you 
should have a blue silk wedding dress, 
mother, but of course it could n’t be 
had, and you looked as pretty as a 
rose in your pink lawn. But I’ve al- 
ways wanted you to have a blue silk. 
As you can’t have it, let us get it for 
Fanny; and of course we must have 
everything else according.” And so 
we worked mighty hard. 

‘Little Dave begged to be allowed to 
plough. Every other boy in the neigh- 
borhood did,—some of them younger 
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than he, — but somehow I did n’t want 
him to. One of our neighbors had been 
sick a lot that year and his crops were 
about ruined. It was laying-by time 
and we had finished laying by our crops 
— all but about half a day’s ploughing 
in thecorn. That morning at breakfast, 
big Dave said he would take the horses 
and go over to Henry Boles’sand plough 
that day to help out, — said he could 
finish ours any time, and it did n’t mat- 
ter much if it did n’t get ploughed. He 
told the children to lay off that day and 
go fishing and berrying. So he went to 
harness his team, and little Dave went 
to help him. Fannyand I went tomilk, 
and all the time I could hear little Dave 
begging his father to let him finish the 
ploughing. His father said he could if 
I said so. 

‘I will never forget his eager little 
face as he began on me. He had a heap 
of freckles; I remember noticing them 
that morning; he was barefooted, and 
I remember that one toe was skinned. 
Big Dave was lighting his pipe, and till 
to-day I remember how he looked as he 
held the match to his pipe, drew a puff 
of smoke, and said, “Say yes, mother.” 
So I said yes, and little Dave ran to 
open the gate for his father. 

‘As big Dave rode through the gate, 
our boy caught him by the leg and said, 
“T just love you, daddy.” Big Dave 
bent down and kissed him, and said, 
“You’rea man, son.”” How proud that 
made the little fellow! Parents should 
praise their children more; the little 
things work hard for a few words of 
praise, and many of them never get 
their pay. 

“Well, the little fellow would have no 
help to harness his mule; so Fanny and 
I went to the house, and Fanny said, 
“We ought to cook an extra good din- 
ner to celebrate Davie’s first ploughing. 
I’ll go down in the pasture and gather 
some blackberries if you will make a 
cobbler.” 
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‘She was gone all morning. About 
ten o’clock, I took a pail of fresh water 
down to the field. I knew Davie would 
be thirsty, and I wasuneasy about him, 
but he wasall right. He pushed his rag- 
ged old hat back and wiped the sweat 
from his brow just as his father would 
have done. I petted hima little, but he 
was so mannish he did n’t want me to 
pet him any more. After he drank, he 
took up his lines again, and said, “Just 
watch me, mother; see how I can 
plough.” I told him that we were go- 
ing to have chicken and dumplings for 
dinner, and that he must sit in his fa- 
ther’s place and help us to berry-cob- 
bler. As he had only a few more rows 
to plough, I went back, telling myself 
how foolish I had been to be afraid. 

*Twelveo’clock came, but not Davie. 
I sent Fanny to the spring for the but- 
termilk and waited a while, thinking lit- 
tle Dave had not finished as soon as he 
expected. I went to the field. Little 
Dave lay on his face in the furrow. I 
gathered him up in my arms; he was 
yet alive; he put one weak little arm 
around my neck, and said, “Oh, mam- 
my, I’m hurt. The mule kicked me in 
the stomach.” 

‘I don’t know how I got to the house 
with him; I stumbled over clods and 
weeds, through the hot sunshine. I 
sank down on the porch in the shade, 
with the precious little form clasped 
tightly to me. He smiled, and tried to 
speak, but the blood gurgled up into 
his throat and my little boy was gone. 

‘I would have died of grief if I had 
n’t had to work so hard. Big Dave got 
too warm at work that day, and when 
Fanny went for himand told him about 
little Dave, he ran all the way home; 
he was crazy with grief and forgot the 
horses. The trouble and the heat and 
the overwork brought ona fever. I had 
no time for tears for three months, and 
by that time my heart was hardened 
against my Maker. I got deeper in the 
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rut of work, but I had given up my am- 
bition fora home of my own; all I want- 
ed to do was to work so hard that I 
could not think of the little grave on 
which the leaves were falling. I wanted, 
too, to save enough money to mark the 
precious spot, and then I wanted to 
leave. But first one thing and then an- 
other took every dollar we made for 
three years. 

‘One morning Big Dave looked so 
worn out and pale that I said, “I am 
going to get out of here; I am not going 
to stay here and bury you, Dave. Sun- 
rise to-morrow willsee us on the road 
West. We have worked for eighteen 
years as hardas we knew how, and have 
given up my boy besides; and now we 
can’t even afford to mark his grave de- 
cently. It is time we left.” 

‘Big Dave went back to bed, and I 
went out and sold what we had. It was 
so little that it did n’t take long to sell 
it. That was yearsago. Wecame West. 
Thecountry was really wild then; there 
was a great deal of lawlessness. We did 
n’t get settled down for several years; 
we hired to a man who had a contract 
to put up hay for the government, and 
we worked for him for a long time. 

“Indians were thick as fleas on a dog 
then; some were camped near us once, 
and among them was a Mexican woman 
who could jabbera little English. Once, 
when I was feeling particularly resent- 
ful and sorrowful, I told her about my 
little Dave; and it was her jabbered 
words that showed me the way to peace. 
I wept for hours, but peace had come 
and has stayed. Ambition came again, 
but a different kind: I wanted the same 
peace to come to all hearts that came 
so late to mine, and I wanted to help 
bring it. I took the only course I knew. 
I have gone to others’ help every time 
there has been a chance. After Fanny 
married and Dave died, I had an ambi- 
tion to save up four hundred dollars 
with which to buy an entrance into an 
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old ladies’ home. Just before I got the 
full amount saved up, I found that 
young Eddie Carwell wanted to enter 
the ministry and needed help to go to 
college. I had just enough; so I gave it 
to him. Another time I had almost 
enough, when Charlie Rucker got into 
trouble over some mortgage business; 
so I used what I had that time to help 
him. Now I’ve given up the old ladies’ 
home idea and am saving up for the 
blue silk dress Dave would have liked 
me to have. I guess I'll die some day 
and I want it to be buried in. I like to 
think I’m going to my two Daves then; 
and it won’t be hard, — especially if I 
have the blue silk on.’ 

Just then a sleepy little bird twit- 
tered outside, and the baby stirred a 
little. The first faint light of dawn was 
just creeping up the valley. I rose and 
said I must get back to camp. Mrs. 
O’Shaughnessy and I had both wept 
with Mrs. Mortimer over little Dave. 
We have all given up our first-born 
little man-child; so we felt near each 
other. We told Mrs. Mortimer that 
we had passed under the rod also. I 
kissed her toilworn old hands, and 
Mrs. O’Shaughnessy dropped a kiss on 
her old gray head as we passed out 
into the rose-and-gold morning. We 
felt that we were leaving a sanctified 
presence, and we are both of us bet- 
ter and humbler women because we 
met a woman who has buried her sor- 
row beneath faith and endeavor. 

This does n’t seem much likea letter, 
does it? When I started on this trip, I 
resolved that you should have just as 
much of the trip as I could give you. I 
did n’t know we would be so long get- 
ting to the hunting-ground, and I felt 
you would like to know of the people we 
meet. Perhaps my next letter will not 
be so tame. The hunting season opens 
to-morrow, but we are several days’ 
travel from the elk yet. 

Elizabeth behaves queerly. She does 
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n’t want to go on, stay here, or go back. cerely hope she knows what she is do- 
Iam perfectly mystified. So far she has ing. It isbedtimeand I must stop writ- 
not told us a thing, and we don’t know ing. We go on to-morrow. 

to whom she is going or anything about With affectionate regards, 

it. She isa likable little lady, and I sin- ELINORE RupPERT STEWART. 


RESURRECTION: AUGUST, 1914 


BY ALFRED OLLIVANT 


Tue Deluge first and after it the Dawn. — 


The misery of dull enduring years, 

The hopeless travail, and the desperate tears 
Of patient peoples overwhelmed and worn 
Beneath a burthen hardly to be borne. 

The Whirlwind leaps; the starry splendor clears; 
Swift dissipates the stifling fog of fears. 


Triumphant breaks the Resurrection Morn. 


Oh, praise and pray! We waited on the Word 
That stilled the billowy waves of Galilee. 

It came at last, inscribed upon a Sword 

That flashed in fury over land and sea. 

We sought our knees; and lo! the Risen Lord, 
The stone rolled back, was greeting you and me. 
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BY SEYMOUR DEMING 


I 


Tuey are good souls. But so was the 
section hand who laid a railroad tie 
across the track to savethetrain. True, 
the train did not strike the splintered 
rail: there was not enough left of it. 
This, of those first- and second-class 
passengers who, over coffee in the old- 
rose dining saloon, casually discuss that, 
mutiny of crew and steerage which 
they know by the comfortable title of 
‘Unrest.’ 

The discussion is chronic. The world 
is eternally plagued by a class of estim- 
able people who dread the new. Their 
instinct is toclub it over thehead. Since 
that primitive implement went out of 
fashion they have carried an antique 
flint-lock pistol known as an Old 
Wheeze. With this they take deliberate 
aim and the noise which follows is, ‘Of 
course, there is some truth in what you 
say, but you can never change human 
nature.’ Now while old campaigners 
like Columbus, Darwin, Cromwell, and 
Giordano Bruno could view this weapon 
with equanimity, it did often terrify 
amateur rebels into silence, until one 
bolder than the rest looked unflinching- 
ly into the bore. The reward of his 
courage was this damaging discovery: 
the Old Wheeze is loaded with no- 
thing but blank cartridges. 

Still, the noise is annoying. It dis- 
turbs rational conversation; and then 
there are the fledgling revolutionists 
who wonder if the thing might not be 
loaded after all. Hence the invention 
of the Maxim Silencer. Unlike the Old 


Wheeze, it is loaded: not to kill, but to 
quell. Its action is at once salutary and 
humane. Since the culprits are not per- 
sonal offenders but class offenders, ex- 
emplary persons, —pillars of society, 
— if they were maimed we should be 
the first to grieve. But silenced they 
must be, as much for their own sakes as 
for ours. So these little implements will 
be found useful, not only in self-defense, 
but in defense of those dumb, sweating 
myriads of our fellow humans who are 
being offered up daily on the bloody 
altar of our criminal complacency. 

The most serious thing in the world 
is a joke. That is why earnest people, 
when all the ordinary formsof language 
have failed them, are thrust back on 
paradox. When they begin walking on 
their hands, you may know that they 
are converted. ‘A dodge to court pub- 
licity!’ Not at all. Walking on their 
hands is a spiritual necessity. For the 
test of belief is the ability tolaugh: none 
but robust believers can risk a joke 
about their creed. Carlyle knew this. 
‘Faith,’ says he, ‘is properly the one 
thing needful. How, with it, Martyrs, 
otherwise weak, can cheerfully endure 
the shame and the cross; and without 
it, Worldlings puke-up their sick exis- 
tence, by suicide, in the midst of luxury.’ 
The lukewarm marvel at Salvationists, 
radiantly penniless, yet in perpetual 
high spirits; just as your conservative 
stares in wonderment at a tableful of 
radicals who rock and cackle over re- 
marks which he supposes not only mean- 
ingless but silly. 

Humor is our safety-valve for hearts 
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and minds surcharged. You may recall 
having seen, perhaps to your horror and 
amazement, fairly well-civilized fami- 
lies returning in a state bordering on 
hilarity from thenew-made grave of one 
bitterly mourned. Or the day a college 
instructor returned from his mother’s 
funeral, and, to the dismay of himself 
and his class, kept them in a gale. Suf- 
fering, on our own behalf or on behalf 
of others, intensifies our faculties; and 
when we can bear no more, we joke. 
Therefore, good neighbors, do not be 
misled by these gibes into supposing 
that the social throes which gave them 
birth are funny. 

There was asentence in the old gram- 
mar which we learned to parse. It went 
thus: ‘Our sincerest laughter is fraught 
with some pain.” We learned to parse 
that sentence; did we learn, I wonder, 
the meaning of laughter born of pain? 
We earn the right to laugh at serious 
fun by having first suffered. Are our 
souls robust enough tolaugh among the 
flames — not cynically, not bitterly, but 
in that bold, gay spirit which can find 
even among these shadows a smile to 
brighten the gloom for its fellows? 

These jokes, then, are for the serious. 
And I can at least rely on revolutionist 
Christians (at once the most serious 
and the most frivolous of people) to 
see the fun. 


II 


Enter, therefore, that grizzled pro- 
genitor of all Old Wheezes, that prehis- 
toric refuge of the dunce, ‘ You must be 
crazy.” The Maxim Silencer coolly re- 
plies, ‘Madness is the state of being in 
the minority.” Thenext, hardly less an- 
cient of days, is, ‘If we did divide every 
thing equally, weshould soon haveit all 
back again exactly as it is now.’ Your 
Maxim Silencer rejoins, ‘If we did jam 
the tiller as hard to starboard as it is 
now jammed to port (which nobody pro- 
poses), we would only be steering in a 


circle, — as we are doing.’ And, giving 
that time to seep in, it asks, ‘Why not 
steer a straight course for a change?’ 

Just why the topic of poverty should 
be the instant signal for a riotous orgy 
of Old Wheezes is not clear, unless from 
the flurried impulse of us all to prove 
that we, personally, cannot be held re- 
sponsible, and if we can, there is really 
nothing to be done. The kind of thing 
you get is, — 

“If they spent less money on drink, 
they would not be so poor.’ 

The short, sharp shock for this is, — 

No; nor you so rich. 

But another, mindful of the alcohol- 
ism inbred by underfeeding and over- 
work, replies to this smooth apology of 
the overfed and underworked, — 

Quite so. If they were not so poor, they 
would have more money; and if they had 
more money, they would not be so poor. 

Like the line-for-line dialogue, the 
stichomuthiae of Greek drama, another 
collection of these hoary saws whereby 
the well-housed are wont to shunt their 
accountability, piles up as does the cli- 
macteric page of A’schylean tragedy: — 

‘I am willing to aid the worthy poor, 
bet... 

If they are worthy why should they be 
poor? 

‘They don’t save what they get.’ 

Nothing from nothing leaves nothing. 

‘If you did pay them more, they 
would only spend it foolishly.’ 

On whose example? 

‘Of course, I will help all I can.’ 

All you can without getting off their 
backs. 

At this point occurs that serene dis- 
missal of the whole housing problem: — 

“Give them bathtubs, and they put 
ashes in them.’ 

Do you wish that considered as com- 
ment on what has been done for them, or 
on what needs to be done? 

‘The trouble is we are letting in too 
many of these damn foreigners.’ 
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That is what they think. 

‘Why all this discontent? I can’t see 
that things are any different now from 
what they have been.’ 

That is why. 

‘Well, I believe, not in revolution, 
but in evolution.’ 


So did the Court of Louis XVI. 


iil 


Be warned. This duty of squelching 
the fuddy-duds can get very awkward. 
First, like the college graduates torpid 
with baccalaureate sermons, you con- 
ceive yourselves to be Battling with 
Wrong. This picturesque illusion is 
shattered by the discovery that you are 
battling in haggard reality with certain 
revered aunts, cherished sisters, neigh- 
bors who were so kind when the chil- 
dren had measles, and your brother 
whom you positively know to be a 
prince of fine fellows even though he 
does superintend a spinning-mill. Next 
it appears that you are not battling 
with them, but with their stupidity. 
Now they are apparently clever enough 
in other ways, and certainly not the 
bloody-minded despots their own words 
would lead us to believe; so you are 
forced to the conclusion that you are 
struggling, not with their stupidity, but 
with their misinformation. And since 
they, like yourself, have been lavishly 
miseducated from first youth up to ex- 
treme old age, the job of changing their 
minds, — not to mention their hearts, 
— is no forenoon’s coupon-clipping. 

But meanwhile they must not be al- 
lowed to spring these rusty triggers un- 
der the impression that they are pass- 
ing intelligent comment on the social 
earthquake. Not only is it unfair, — 
unfair to them, but still more unfair to 
those who are perishing in the clumsy 
machinery which persists by grace of 
these vain repetitions of the social hea- 
then, —it is worse: it is unsafe. 
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A phrase much in use among those 
who would designate persons not of 
their own stratum is, ‘These People.’ 
“These people’ (you are to understand) 
‘do not appreciate what is done for 
them.’ Or we learn that all those in- 
terlocking shackles of unemployment 
are to be knocked off the wrists of the 
down-and-outs with the bland assump- 
tion, ‘If you did offer these people a job, 
they would n’t work.’ Now, waiving 
the somewhat obvious deduction that 
for the immigrants of yesterday to refer 
to the immigrants of to-day as ‘These 
People’ is to imply a fundamental dif- 
ference between us and them which it 
is unsafe to assume, let me merely give 
warning that this particular wheeze is a 
gun which can be turned on its users to 
deadly execution. ‘These people’ can 
quite as well signify the cultured ‘goops’ 
who. speak of their supposed social in- 
feriors in this general tone of contemp- 
tuous pity. “These people’ are quite 
as truly the social heathen of our own 
class, our own set, our own households, 
whom it is the main, and about the only 
business of our time to convert from 
churchianity to Christ. 

It was only the other day that we be- 
gan tosmell a mouse in the meal of phil- 
anthropy. First, the ‘worthy poor’ 
aforementioned, spying, it may be, a 
spot of their own blood on the conscience 
money, declined it without thanks. 
Then Dr. Gladden signed a minority re- 
port. That minority is speedily becom- 
ing a plurality as it dawns on us that 
industrialism, with the devastating 
zeal for improvement which diverts a 
woodland brook through a brand-new 
iron sewer-pipe, has jobbed out that 
gracious Christian virtue, charity, as the 
impulse to share our best, to the ruth- 
less section boss of competition. Char- 
ity no longer begins at home. Charity 
begins at the directors’ meeting, if not 
at the Probate Court. Charity is not 
puffed up for the simple reason that it 
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must get out and hustle. Nor need we 
be surprised when competitive charity 
behaves exactly as any other competi- 
tive industry is obliged to behave if it 
intends to continue in business. It has 
this warning in its ears: ‘Stand in with 
the owning class, and your philanthro- 
py is secure. Forfeit their favor, and 
you go begging with the other beggars.’ 
Thus, the Maxim Silencer is prompt in 
response to the recommendation, — 

* Let the worthy poor apply to organ- 
ized charity,’ — 

Organized charity is the sterilized milk 
of human kindness. 

Of course, until we can enforce our 
demand not for charity but for sharity, 
sterilized milk is better than none. The 
point is, if the milk were pure it would 
never need to be sterilized at all. But 
when, emboldened by this concession, 
the philanthropy-monger returns to the 
joust with, — 

‘What would the hospitals do; what 
would the colleges do; what would the 
churches themselves do without our 
millionaire philanthropists?’ — let him 
be told, — 

Lose their bodies and save their souls. 

More explicitly, it may be said of 
these million-dollar philanthropisis: — 

Having sold their souls for a million, 
they are now dickering to buy them back 
for five hundred thousand — the bargain- 
hunt of eternity. 


IV 


In that after-dinner peace-on-earth 
which descends on the genteel when 
they have pushed back from the table 
and lighted private-brand cigars, ex- 
pect the oneabout widows and orphans. 
Or let it be written as financiers, school- 
ed to plausible glibness, pronounce it: 
widowzanorphans. I may as well con- 
fess that this one had me puzzled for 
a middling good while. To be sure, I 
was unable to encounter any of those 
down-trodden investresses, save a few 
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who had endured, I admit, the not 
inconsiderable hardship of riding in a 
motor car of last year’s model; but the 
bankers and brokers lifted lamentation 
so feelingly, and spoke in terms of such 
evident intimacy with these injured la- 
dies and their distressed offspring that 
one felt convinced of deep sorrow — 
somewhere. That finance should so 
take to heart this form of oppression 
when its sympathies were beckoned to 
water with their tears a field so much 
more fertile among the children of the 
Southern textile industry and the wid- 
ows of striking miners, was also bewild- 
ering. Yetin the mahogany sanctuaries 
of the ticker-tape, drop by drop, dis- 
tilled these mournful dews for widowz- 
anorphans. 

But quite recently, a breath of rash 
candor from the heart of a great bank- 
ing house has blown this fog out to sea. 
The coastline stands revealed. Thus 
reads the widowzanorphans’ riddle: — 

These mourning crocodiles are the Sai- 
ry Gamps of finance: and Widowzanor- 
phans are their Mrs. Harris. 

It seems a pity that from the little 
list of the Lord High Executioner, Ko- 
ko should have omitted the gentleman 
who, while bragging that his children 
have never had anything but the best, 
imparts the ingenious theory, — 

‘Anyhow, these children are better 
off working in the mills than running 
the streets.’ 

Explain that, — 

If mills were run for children, children 
would be running neither the streets nor 
the mills. 

Also, with the Great Unmissed class- 
ify him who propounds either or both of 
the barnacled objections to disturbing 
the mildew of the law. He exclaims, — 

‘Freak legislation! ’ 

Remind him, — 

The freak legislation of to-day is the 
tradition of to-morrow. 

Or he protests, — 
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‘This is an infringement of personal 
liberty,’ — permitting the reply, on a 
basis of no very searching Biblical 
scholarship, — 

The most sweeping infringement of per- 
sonal liberty in history is the Decalogue. 

At this, scenting the sulphurous pit- 
fumes of government ownership, he is 
sure to yell, — 

“It’s confiscation: that’s what it is!’ 

You have your chance: — 

Yes, but they didn’t pay for the slaves. 

For educated illiterates — the ones 
who remark that Millet’s art was so ex- 
quisite, isn’t it a pity he chose such 
common subjects? — there is a special 
course of sprouts. Their first offense is 
as follows, — 

“If they don’t like this country, why 
don’t they get out?’ 

Because (explains the Silencer) the 
steamship companies and mill corpora- 
tions which brought them here have n’t 
the same inducement to take them back. 

And their second is like unto it, — 

‘They wouldn’t keep clean if you 
gave them a chance. They don’t wish 
to live any other way.’ 

If that were true (says the Silencer) we 
should all still be living as ‘they’ are. 

Or the stock objection to social re- 
volution, — 

‘The trouble is, it is a gospel of ha- 
tred.’ 

This soft impeachment the revolu- 
tionist may admit with the best grace 
in the world, — 

A gospel of hatred of injustice. 

And then comes that rudimentary 
thought of the unthinking, ‘The fact 
is, most people don’t think.’ There 
follows a disquisition on ‘the essential 
shallowness of human nature,’ which 
totally overlooks the unflattering light 
which such an opinion throws on the 
holder of it, ending with, — 

“People are just like a flock of sheep.’ 

It is then time to quote, with all the 
gentleness which the words deserve, — 
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And he saw the multitude and had com- 
passion on them, for they were as sheep 
not having a shepherd. 

The same god-like dream, the same 
vision of poor, herded humanity that 
visited Christ has visited us. It moved 
Him to compassion. It moves us to con- 
tempt. 

And if, after this, you are told, — 

‘Still, you cannot expect me to con- 
sider them my intellectual equals,’ — 
it is permissible to say, without temper, 
though, it may be, with some regret, — 

That point may disturb you. It never 
bothered Christ. 
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Vv 


It was the end of summer, and, in a 
garage beside the strand of the much- 
sounding sea, the piano and pianola 
of a bird-of-passage cottager were in 
pickle pending shipment back to town. 
The jolly young chauffeurs, with that 
blend of mechanical expertness and per- 
sonal freedom with the property under 
their charge for which they draw their 
pay, quickly learned to operate this 
machine without a license. When all 
the tangos in its repertory had been re- 
hearsed, to the nausea even of them- 
selves, they blew the dust off a few rolls 
of ‘that classy stuff.” Then befell a 
wondrous thing. Liszt’s Rigoletto Fan- 
tasie came pealing out of the garage. 
And, as poor Snout screamed on behold- 
ing Bottom wearing the ass’s head, so 
might any amateur of music have 
cried, ‘O Liszt! thou art changed: what 
do I see on thee?’ Or with Quince, 
‘Bless thee, Liszt! bless thee! thou art 
translated.’ Such a Rigoletto Fantasie 
asneverwas. Rhythms inverted; tempo 
sprinting or hobbling at a limp, —a 
Rigoletto gone stark, raving daft. The 
chauffeurs were performing the phys- 
ical interpretation of Liszt’s none-too- 
heady virtuoso piece, unsuspecting that 
certain mental processes were intended 
to accompany the performance. 
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This ‘admired disorder’ of the chauf- 
feurs and the demented pianola I can 
only compare, for razzle-dazzling chaos, 
with the ‘admired disorder’ of the pub- 
lic mind during strike time. To cull 
from this season of quacking folly only 
a few of the choice ones, this pronounce- 
ment occurs early in the disturbance: — 

* Business conditions are not such as 
to warrant an increase in wages at this 
time.’ 

A constellation of quotation marks 
would not faintly indicate the repeti- 
tions of this immemorial wheeze. Revo- 
lutionists who have opened their eyes 


and begun to mew know, of course, that, ' 


Whenever workmen ask for higher pay, 
an acute business depression instantly 
precedes. 

Next, the professional, professorial, 
clerking, shop-keeping classes, — all the 
poor relations, — dutifully repeat, — 

‘Strikers who resort to violence for- 
feit all claim on public sympathy.’ 

Let such gentry be informed: — 

Had the same principle been applied 
in the struggle for political liberty which 
you thus apply to the struggle for indus- 
trial liberty, you would now be warbling 
for your national anthem, ‘God Save the 
King.’ 

At this point, the college graduate 
who, chiefly because he owed it to his 
social position, chose banking as his vo- 
cation and a crack cavalry troop as his 
avocation, and is now engaged in the 
exalted task of cowing hungry men and 
women, promulgates the decree, — 

“If thereismorerioting by thestrikers 
I will place the city under martial law.’ 

Or, as the little boy was heard to say 
early one morning to his baby brother 
who slept with him, — 

Donald, why can’t you lie still and let 
me spank you in peace? 

Meanwhile, the managers of the in- 
dustry will not have failed to assure the 
respectables through the columns of 
the soft-pedal press, — 
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“Our employees were perfectly sat- 
isfied with conditions until outside 
agitators came in to stir up trouble.’ 

The managers can receive at least 
this encouragement, — 

You have good Scriptural authority for 
this: it was the grievance of the Jewish 
ruling classes against an outside agitator 
from Nazareth. The law, fortunately, was 
with them. It is still. 

Also, unless all signs fail, expect 
this: — 

‘Should there be a return to violence, 
the manager said, the plant may be 
removed from this town altogether.’ 

Although, sobered by the knowledge 
that the same threat was recently in- 
voked by an exasperated university 
president, we might hesitate to com- 
ment on the imbecility of this, still, 
when we picture the probable vicissi- 
tudes of, let us say, a soap-factory which 
would flee as a bird to some blessed isle 
where industrial squabbles never in- 
trude, no Maxim Silencer quiteso serves 
this egregious nonsense as does the 
couplet, easily its peer for maudlin 
hilarity, — 

O Mr. Captain, stop the ship. 
I want to get off and walk! 

Those who complain that syndicalists 
‘do not fight in the open’ may be re- 
ferred to this definition of sabotage: — 

Sabotage is shooting at the British from 
behind stone fences. 

Finally, for an epilogue to the Con- 
gressional inquiries which roar you as 
gently as a sucking dove, and to the 
conspiracy trials from which these our 
(cater)pillars of society emerge trium- 
phantly vindicated, give us an academ- 
ic investigator of the stand-pat variety, 
lecturing likewise on the ethics of Syn- 
dicalism (ahem!):to remark, — 

‘The militia are very forbearing. 
In fact, several of the companies were 
composed largely of union men.’ 

Raucous Voice (from rear of hall): 

Were there union labels on the bullets ? 
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VI 


Let me explain why it is without the 
least misgiving that I come to the Old 
Wheeze as it is cherished, like the flint- 
lock over the kitchen mantelpiece, by 
that section of society which has ‘set- 
tled down.’ It is, I know, the popular 
belief that he who takes his lamp and 
descends into these mine-damps of re- 
ceived opinion does so at no small per- 
sonal risk; that the gaseous formulas— 
substitutes for thought — which com- 
pose the intellectual atmosphere of these 
narrow, dark galleries are, in contact— 
let us say — even with lamplight, vio- 
lently explosive. The danger is greatly 
overrated. Thinkers of every stripe — 
poets, dramatists, sages, novelists, holy 
men, and artists — have been doing it 
continually and coming back unsinged. 
The truth is, the case between society 
and its criticsis much the case of capital- 
ism versus militant democracy as stud- 
ied in its industrial wing, the I.W.W. 
Capitalism and the I.W.W. are not so 
far apart as they suppose. Each is a 
better friend to the other than it is to 
itself. That is the encouraging part. 
Capital makes propaganda for the 
I.W.W. far faster than the I.W.W. 
could hope to manufacture propagan- 
da for itself; and the I.W.W., by let- 
ting noisy steam out of the safety- 
valve, defers a threatened bursting of 
the boiler which would wreck the plant. 

Similarly, the family, as the cellular 
form of our social organism, has less to 
loseand more to gain by renovating crit- 
icism than any other single institution. 
Yet here is the hitch. No amount of 
patient explaining seems to carry it to 
the comprehensions of the unthinking 
timid that an attack can be aimed, not 
at an institution, but at the abuse of it, 
— especially if with them, as with the 
money-changersin the temple, theabuse 
is the institution. Hence the agonized 
clucking and cackling which goes up at 
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the faintest suggestion that everything 
is not up to actuarial standards within 
the four walls of the home has fright- 
ened off all but the bolder spirits. The 
others, though they may have come 
along with only the most generous in- 
tentions of freshening up the coop, re- 
sent the suspicion that they are out to 
steal the chickens. Perhaps the point 
can be made clear by saying that the 
reproach is not against the family at 
all, but against that brand of comfort- 
besotted domesticity which has forsak- 
en its place in the ranks of the mighty 
onward march of the world’s militants 
—a domesticity which is bound to 
grow a thick skin against the smart 
of desertion, and which flouts the im- 
petuous acts of impassioned altruism 
with the sneer, ‘It is not good taste.’ 

Waiving the retort that good taste 
is a luxury for non-combatants, the 
Silencer says, — 

Moral conviction and good manners 
never did keep house together. Gentleman 
is a compound word — of aristocratic 
origin — in which the important half is 
not gentle, but man. 

Then, if domesticity is unwary 
enough to drag out and train its pre- 
revolutionary nine-pounder, — 

“Of course, what you say is true, but 
this isnot the time or place to say it,’ — 
let the Maxim Silencer up and at it:— 

The only season for preaching is out of 
season, because the truth is always out of 
season. 

One seems to remember that it was 
the Victorian age which was so emphat- 
ic on the indecorum of ‘washing dirty 
linen in public.’ The result is that the 
laundry hasall been left for thechildren. 
Speak gently to the twentieth century: 
its Monday wash is a hard one. As 
for decency itself, that sniff which shirks 
the whole responsibility of sex-educa- 
tion with ‘It’s not proper,’ merits the 
rebuke, — 

In the toleration of free speech, and in 
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equanimity in the presence of the nude, 
custom is everything. 

If this misses, there is another with 
aim more deadly, — 

The Pauline doctrine slandered thevery 
sources of life. Is it any wonder that 
life has slandered Paulinanity? 

And when, after all that has happen- 
ed, domesticity is found harboring those 
beneficiaries of the iniquity they de- 
fend — those who announce, — 

“There is and always must be one 
code of morals for men and another for 
women,’ — 
let them hear the scientific fact of a 
male autocracy contending for its prop- 
erty rights in sex: — 

A governing class instinctively legis- 
lates in its own interest. Men are the 
governing class. Hence the double code. 

But be more gentle with that pathos 
of frustration which sends each genera- 
tion yearning forward into the future 
of its children, — unless an age lies 
down on its offspring with the sigh, — 

“I hope to see my son achieve what 
I myself have failed to do.’ 

Then inquire, — 

Onwhat assurance? Why make father- 
hood Failure’s plot to succeed by proxy? 

The worst of these aspirations of the 
parent age which strain forward into 
the new for their fulfillment is that they 
shackle the young; for the new genera- 
tion, if it is worth its salt, will have 
fashioned a few ideals of its own, and 
they will be different. Each age has its 
own definition of romance, and the split 
is bound to come. More awkward still, 
it becomes a theorem in world-history 
that the Maxim Silencer of one age is 
the Old Wheeze of the next. Here they 
stand, in deadly parallel, — 

The old idea of romance: The country 
boy goes to the city, marries his employ- 
er’s daughter, enslaves some hundreds 
of his fellow humans, gets rich, and 
leaves a public library to his hometown. 

The new idea of romance: To undo 
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some of the mischief done by the old idea 
of romance. 

It should be added that the newness 
of this idea of romance is a newness 
not confined to this or any other single 
age of history. Always half the task of 
the children is knocking down the black 
walnut of their parents to the lowest 
bidder, or bestowing it on any settle- 
ment house which will give it room. 

Two dogged and persistent offenders 
remain. The first, which exhumes clan 
morality in the early dawn of interna- 
tionalism, — a very vile kind of body- 
snatching indeed, — the Silencer may 
admonish, — 

‘Blood’ while ‘thicker than water’ re- 
quires thinning for use as a social bever- 
age. 

But the other, the degrading excuse 
of a parent age too laggard to keep up 
with its children, — 

“Yes, but he never misses a Sunday 
at church,’ — 
you are not to spare. Straight from 
the shoulder with the left-arm jab let it 
come: — 

Church-going is the anesthesia of the 
social conscience. 


Vil 


If cultivated people (people who 
know a mezzotint from a dry-point, a 
tonic from a dominant, Sheraton from 
Chippendale, an Anacreontic from a 
Sapphic, — and the age we have just 
had the privilege of burying preened 
itself that it did, in matters like these, 
know a hawk from a handsaw, — will in- 
sist on uttering these social blasphem- 
ies, then ‘What’ — to borrow their own 
language — ‘can we expect from the 
Lower Classes?’ Well, let them hear: 
red revolution. As ye go, preach, say- 
ing, ‘ Repent, for the kingdom of heaven 
on earth is at hand.’ 

For the Lower Classes are much bet- 
ter educated these days than their cul- 
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tured brethren. It came about by acci- 
dent, — as we say. Wrenched by the 
pain of the burden that had lain so long 
on its right shoulder, the working class 
writhed, the other day, to shift the 
weight to its left. In transit, the bal- 
ance of the burden was disturbed. It 
wabbled. The bearer suddenly guessed 
that the whole weight might be top- 
pled off. And since that day, nothing 
has been the same. 

And it will never be the same again. 
There is not much to fear for to-day. 
The bearer isa patient beast. But there 
isan end to his patience, and thisarticle 
is consumed with imprudent rapidity 
by ‘social superiors’ who are as some 
elsewise admirable person who was sim- 
ply never taught that it is wrong to 
steal; or as a dear little boy whose eld- 
ers neglected to tell him that if hemeant 
to keep friends with himself and the 
world, he must eschew the green apples 
of cut-throat industrialism. Or they 
are as two gentle old ladies, neighbors 
of my aunt, who were bequeathed a 
parrot by an adventurous nephew of a 
sardonic turn. Geoffrey, sojourning in 
Cuba with the army of occupation, had 
there acquired the parrot, which spoke 
only Spanish, but spoke that tongue 
with a fluency and an emphasis truly 
astounding in so scrubby a bird. Most 
of it was unintelligible, save one phrase 
which may better be conveyed in a 
purely onomato-poetic line after the 
Aristophanic manner, as thus: — 

Alla lolla begolla. 

This phrase so delighted the old gen- 
tlewomen that it passed into a byword 
with them. They babbled ‘Alla lolla 
begolla’ to each other in sheer lightness 
of heart as they went about their house- 
hold tasks, until a military superior of 
their late nephew, a guest in their house, 
chanced to hear it, and stiffened with 
horror. He forebore, like the gentleman 
he was, to take the ladies at their word, 
but hastened to inform them as expli- 
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citly as decorum would permit, that, 
were he to do so, they could not possi- 
bly be considered ladies. 

So when I hear dear old persons and 
dear young persons, too, of the ‘shel- 
tered-lives’ variety, sweetly observing: 
“If “they” would rather starve in the 
cities than live comfortably in the 
country, why, let them,’ I do not tell 
them that they are uttering a shocking 
blasphemy compared to which ‘Alla 
lolla begolla’ is a golden text to be lisp- 
ed by the infant class. I merely inquire, 

Why starve them at all? 

Of course, it is not remotely intima- 
ted that any one who will read these 
lines has ever emitted any such anti- 
social bulls. Only don’t do it again. 


And now, if those ante-bellum con- 
temporaries of ours will pause in their 
vehement denials that such things as 
class-lines exist in this land of the free, 
— long enough to reflect that such a 
contention is essentially a class-view, — 
perhaps we can then set tooth to the 
kernel of the matter. Good neigh- 
bors, to the prayers you murmur morn- 
ing and evening, add another petition, 
and throw into it all the strength of 
your souls: ‘Lord, visit not on those 
who are dear to me my eighthand dead- 
liest sin — the sin of indifference.’ 

For the platitudinarians who grind out 
the brutal phrases of this tabulation are 
folks whom we know to be a dozen 
times sweeter, a hundred times finer, 
than we can ever hope to be. They are 
old teachers who led us one spring along 
the golden road of Homeric verse; mu- 
sic masters who first unlocked for us 
the treasure-chest of Beethoven’s cham- 
ber music; uncles who ‘understood 
boys,’ perhaps because they never had 
any of their own; and grandfathers who 
risked their necks relaying runaway 
slaves along the underground railway 
of the fifties. Not one of them, you see, 
who is not the real thing. Not one of 
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them but would be crushed with re- 
morse did he realize half the social im- 
port of these formulas he repeats with 
such confident glibness. Now, while 
these shibboleths of the pass-by-on-the 
other-siders are what we naturally ex- 
pect from the rich malefactors of the 
newspaper cartoonists, when such raw 
atrocities begin to proceed out of the 
mouths of our own folks, it is time to 
worry. The sweet faces, the snowy 
hair, the kind hearts, the white lives, 
show in sinister contrast to the stark, 
blood-chilling horror of the things they 
say, or rather, repeat. From the lips of 
an aged jurist of ripe scholarship and 
character rugged as the Berkshire gran- 
ite which fashioned it, I have heard this 
comment on the Crucifixion, — 
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‘I do not see how Pilate could have 
acted otherwise than as he did. He had 
to consider what the home government 
wanted of him.’ 

With such philosophy as this in the 
pates of our elders, is it any wonder 
that the young stand stock-still, ap- 
palled? Is itany wonder that those rev- 
olutionists who are doing their utmost 
to save us from ourselves suffer the 
stripes and spitting of that other ‘stir- 
rer-up of the people’? Is it any wonder 
that to the reproach of anti-patriotism 
from the anti-patriots these world- 
patriots reply sadly, — 

The man least acceptable to an estab- 
lished government is a patriot. The man 
least acceptable to an established religion 
is a Messiah? 
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BY KATHARINE BUTLER 


He was in the heart of the crowd, 
in it, and of it,—the crowd of late af- 
ternoon whose simultaneous movement 
is the expression of a common wish to 
cease to bea crowd. His was one of the 
thousand faces that are almost trag- 
ical with weariness, tragical without 
thought. At five o’clock the sparkle 
of the morning is forgotten. There is 
no seeking of hidden treasure in the face 
opposite, for the face opposite, whoseso- 
ever it may be, has become too hatefully 
intrusive with its own burden to yield 
any light of recognition. 

He was running down the Elevated 
stairs at the appointed minute, when 
his foot slipped and he fell. It seemed 
hardly a second before he was up again, 


angered by the sudden congestion about 
him. One white-cheeked woman put 
her hand to her mouth and gave a cry. 

“Let me by!’ he exclaimed, straining 
to break through the fast-pressing bar- 
rier. The very throng of which he had 
been an undistinguishable member had 
suddenly closed round him, focusing 
its Argus glance upon him, nearer and 
nearer, and it was only by extreme 
struggle that he was able to push away 
and be free. 

He sat down in the train, breathless 
from his final sprint. He felt as if the 
incident had roused him from some deep 
lethargy of which he had hitherto been 
unaware. With his quickened pulse, 
his thoughts ran more quickly, more 
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crystally onward. He felt as if a won- 
derful but unknown piece of luck had 
befallen him. An ecstatic sense of for- 
tune made him wonder at himself. 

“What am I so damned happy about, 
all of a sudden?’ he thought. 

He made an indifferent survey of his 
fellow passengers, and as he noted the 
familiar heads and shoulders, he had a 
most curious sensation of utter bliss, 
and thanked heaven that his lot was 
not theirs. 

‘Am I dreaming?’ he asked himself. 
‘Am I about to discover a gold-mine, 
or what?’ 

As the train moved out he sank com- 
fortably back into his seat and with his 
chin on his hand he took up his accus- 
tomed nightly gaze on the outer land- 
scape. His thoughts ran back to the 
morning. He saw the room where he 
had gone to wake his children. It was 
a large, square room, with colored nur- 
sery pictures on the walls and a collec- 
tion of battered toys in the corner. The 
place was fresh and cool with the spark- 
ling air of early day, and through the 
open windows he had seen the lawn 
thick spread with cobwebs. And in 
each of the three small beds a pretty 
child of his lay stretched in a childish 
attitude of sleep. Very tender they 
looked, very lovable, in their naive curl- 
ings-up, a young, shapely arm flung 
out in the restlessness of approaching 
day, lips and nostrils just stirred by the 
tiny motion of their breathing, and an 
unbelievable, blossomy hand spread in 
fairy gesture across a pillow. As he 
walked through the room, he heard the 
boy John murmur in his waking dreams. 
Alicia sat up suddenly, as thin and 
straight asa new reed in her prim night- 
gown. Her eyelashes were black and 
her eyes were heather-purple. 

‘Father!’ she had cried, ‘I know 
what day it is!” And ina moment three 
small whirlwinds stood up on the floor, 
dropped their nightgowns, and began 
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to fling their arms and legs into their 
morning apparel, and there was a great 
deal of loud conversation full of the 
presage of festivity. Their father had 
forgotten that he had a birthday until 
his wife and children had recovered it 
from obscurity and made it a day of 
days. 

As he left the house he had looked at 
Maggie, his fragile, high-hearted wife, 
and urged her not to get tired with the 
nonsense. She had looked back at him 
with mock haughtiness and warned him 
not to be late to supper, or make light 
of feast days. He did not notice her 
words; he was curiously unable to grow 
accustomed to her face. The more he 
saw it, the more unbelievably beautiful, 
the more eloquent in delicate and gentle 
meanings, it became to him. Shelooked 
into his eyes quickly, with a question 
for his sudden absent-mindedness. 

‘Because your face is so heavenly,’ 
he answered reverently. 

As the train moved on, he saw that 
a fresh, green haze had begun to veil 
and adorn the landscape which through 
the cold months had been so gaunt and 
ugly to his daily observation. The hint 
of fever was in the air—the slight mad- 
ness that accompanies the pangs of 
seasonal change. 

Love glowed in his heart and touched 
all the veins of his body with its wine- 
like warmth, its inimitable winelike 
bouquet. ‘Life is sweet! Life is sweet!’ 
his body said, echoing and reéchoing 
through all the channels of his being. 
And as the train carried him on through 
the fields and woods outside the city 
something almost like the fervor of 
genius took hold of him, plucking at his 
heart for words, crying to him out of 
the silent fields and woods for words, 
words! 

A slight rain was in the air, darken- 
ing the twilight, when he stepped down 
from the train. He was grateful for the 
darkness, for the soft air on his face, 
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grateful indeed for the silence. Even- 
ing had brought him back to his obscure 
town, a small station marked by one 
lantern swung in the stiff grasp of an 
ancient man. The usual handful of 
three or four passengers alighted, and 
exchanging remarks up and down the 
village street, quickly disappeared with- 
in the generous portals of their heredi- 
tary houses. The sound of a door open- 
ing and shutting, the pleasant light of 
lamps, the brief glimpse of a shining 
supper-table, the departing whistle of 
the train as it shot away through field 
and thicket, and the remote town was 
undisturbed again. 

He was grateful indeed for the night- 
ly renascence of his spirit in the clear 
air and gracious heaven of the place. 
On this May night of mist and darkness 
he took up again the thread of his real 
existence. Only to-night it seemed more 
golden, more palpitating with hope and 
mystery, — a still moment wherein one 
could only half distinguish between the 
He was thirty 


future and the past. 
years old to-day, he told himself, and 
he had a wife and three children. A 
short swift time it had been! Had he 
them then, or was it a dream? Where 
were his footsteps taking him down the 


empty street? To Babylon, or some 
lost coast of gods and visions? He 
turned a familiar corner. A fresh breeze 
struck his face with a sudden shower of 
drops, and he saw in the dim light the 
heads of crocuses shaking in the grass 
beside the walk. He flung open the 
door and heard Maggie’s voice in the 
dining-room and the laughter of Alicia. 

‘Hallo!’ he called; and getting no 
answer, he walked into the dining-room. 
There was a circle of candles on the 
table, unlighted as yet, and a bowl of 
flowers. 

Maggie was sitting by the fire, crack- 
ing nuts, and telling a story to the chil- 
dren who sat about her in white frocks, 
the firelight on their faces. The boy 
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John was staring into the flame with 
the look that made his mother believe 
that she had given habitation to a poet’s 
soul, and that inspired her to tell the 
most extravagant tales of wonder that 
her brain could conjure. Vibrant mys- 
tery rang in the low monotony of her 
voice. 

Their father checked himself at the 
doorway, thinking that he had done 
violence to the etiquette of birthdays 
by allowing himself to view the prepa- 
ration. He laughed and stepped out 
again. 

‘Oh, I see you don’t want me. I real- 
ly did n’t look at a thing!’ And he call- 
ed back from the stair, ‘How soon may 
I come?’ 

He heard nothing but the cracking 
of nuts, Maggie’s enchanting tone, and 
the short laughter of Alicia. 

‘O Maggie, dear!’ he called again. 

No reply, —only the soft continu- 
ance of the magic tale in the inner 
room. 

“By the way,’ — He stepped down a 
stair. ‘By the way, Maggie, May I see 
you a second?’ 

The story had ceased, but Maggie 
neither answered nor came. Hestepped 
to the dining-room door with a curious 
sense of apprehension. There was a 
touch of surprise in his tone. 

‘Maggie!’ 

She looked round and on her face was 
the quick and strange reflection of his 
bewilderment. Yet she looked beyond 
him, through him, as if he had not been 
there. The boy John was still staring 
into the fire, folded deep in the robe 
of enthrallment his mother had made. 
As if from the hushed heart of it, he 
said, — 

“What did you hear, mother?’ 

She gave him a startled glance, and 
then she smiled upon him, tenderly, 
warmly. 

‘Only the wind outside, dear child. 
It is a rainy and windy night.’ 
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She looked again toward the door of 
the room. 

‘Maggie!’ 

Such was the sudden torture and fear 
in his breast, he could scarcely lift his 
voice. He put one hand to his head and 
stepped nearer his wife. 

As if to find tranquillity in a moment 
of nervousness, she rested her soft 
glance on Alicia, the child of delicate 
hands and delicate thoughts. 

Robbie, the importunate youngest, 
leaned against his mother with heavy 
and troubled eyes. 

‘I thought I heard something, mo- 
ther,’ he said. 

She bent over him, visibly trembling. 

“What did you think it was, darling?’ 
she asked. 

‘I thought it was the rain hitting the 
window and trying to get in.’ 

She laughed and rose uneasily from 
her chair, and taking the child in her 
arms, she walked up and down before 
the friendly fire. For a long time there 
was no sound in the room except the 
vague sound of wind, of flame, and of 
Maggie’s footsteps. 

Suddenly Robbie gave a little cry 
from her shoulder. 

“Why does n’t father come?’ 

The man rushed toward his wife to 
clasp her and the child in his arms, 
crying, — 

‘O Maggie!’ 

She sank to her chair, trembling and 
stroking the head of her child with fear- 
ful compassion. 

‘O heavy mystery! Is this life,’ he 
cried, ‘or death?’ He stretched out his 
arms in vain. The impassable gulf lay 
between them. Then as he turned 
away from her the walls of the house 
grew heavy upon him, the fire sent 
forth a smothering heat, and incompre- 
hensible, unendurable became the spec- 
tacle of human grief. 

He went toward the door. Hesitat- 
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ing he looked back again. Robbie’s 
face was buried in her breast; her eyes 
were deep and dark with the half-guess- 
ed truth. ; 

There came a sound at the door, 
that caused Maggie to start piteously. 
He forgot his desire to be free in his 
desire to clasp her again and console 
her. 

She left the children and went un- 
hesitating and pale to answer the sum- 
mons, he hovering beside her. What a 
flower she looked and how fragilely 
shaken, like the rain-beaten crocuses in 
the grass! 

As the door opened he saw two men 
standing in the dark and wet. Fora 
moment neither spoke. One looked 
at the other, and broke out, — 

“You tell her, for God’s sake!’ 

This came to him dimly as if he were 
a thousand miles away. He heard no 
more. He had gone out into the wind 
and rain. It struck his breast again 
with its incomparable sweetness. He 
saw dark hills lying before him. Gate- 
ways long barred within him rushed 
open with a sound of singing and tri- 
umph. He felt no more sorrow, no 
more pity, — only incredible freedom 
and joy. The stone had been rolled 
away. 

‘Death is sweet! Death is sweet!’ 
echoed and reéchoed through all the 
passages of his being. He smelt the icy 
breath of mountains, and he knew the 
vast solitude of the plains of the sea. 
The veins of his body were the great 
rivers of the earth, sparkling in even 
splendor. His head wasamong thestars, 
he saw the sun and the moon together, 
and the four seasons were marshalled 
about him. The clouds of the sky part- 
ed and fell away, and across the blue 
sward of heaven he saw the procession 
of glowing, gracious figures whose bro- 
ken shadow is cast with such vague 
majesty across the face of the earth. 








THE AMENITIES OF BOOK-COLLECTING 


BY A. EDWARD 


I 


Ir my early training has been correct, 
which Iam much inclined to doubt, we 
were not designed to be happy in this 
world. We were simply placed here to 
be tried, and doubtless we are — it isa 
trying place. It is, however, the only 
world we are sure of, so in spite of our 
training we endeavor to make the best 
of it, and have invented a lot of little 
tricks with which to beguile the time. 

The approved time-killer is work, 
and we do a lot of it. When it is quite 
unnecessary, we say it is in the interest 
of civilization; and occasionally work is 


done on so high a plane that it becomes 
sport, and we call these sportsmen, 


‘Captains of Industry.’ One once told 
me that making money was the finest 
sport in the world. This was before the 
rules of the game were changed. 

But for the relaxation of those whose 
life is spent in a persistent effort to 
make ends meet, games of skill, games 
of chance, and kissing games have been 
invented, and indoor and outdoor 
sports. These are all very well for those 
who can play them, but I am like the 
little boy who declined to play Old 
Maid because he was always ‘it.’ Hav- 
ing early discovered that 1 was always 
‘it’ in every game, I decided to take 
my recreation in another way. I read 
occasionally and have always been a 
collector. 

Many years ago, in an effort to make 
conversation on a train, —a foolish 
thing to do, — I asked a man what he 
did with his leisure, and his reply was, 
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‘I play cards. I used to read a good 
deal but I wanted something to occupy 
my mind, so I took to cards.’ It was a 
disconcerting answer. 

It may be admitted that not all of us 
can read all the time. For those who 
cannot and for those to whom sport in 
any form is a burden not to be endured, 
there is one remaining form of exercise, 
the riding of a hobby, —collecting, it 
is called, — and the world is so full of 
such wonderful things that we collec- 
tors should be as happy as kings. 

Horace Greeley once said, ‘Young 
man, go West.’ I give advice as valu- 
able and more easily followed: I say, 
young man, get a hobby; preferably 
get two, one for indoors and one for 
out; get a pair of hobby horses that can 
safely be ridden in opposite directions. 

We collectors strive to make con- 
verts; we want others to enjoy what we 
enjoy; and I may as well confess that 
the envy shown by our fellow collectors 
when we display our treasures is not 
annoying to us. But, speaking gener- 
ally, we are a bearable lot, our hobbies 
are usually harmless, and if we loathe 
the subject of automobiles, and especi- 
ally discussion relative to parts thereof, 
we try to show an intelligent interest in 
another’s hobby, even if it happen to 
be a collection of postage-stamps. Our 
own hobby may be, probably is, ridi- 
culous to someone else, but in all the 
wide range of human interest, from pos- 
tage-stamps to paintings, — the sport 
of the millionaire, — there is nothing 
that begins so easily and takes us so 
far as the collecting of books. 
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And hear me. If you would know the 
delight of book-collecting, begin with 
something else. I care not what. Book- 
collecting has all of the advantages of 
other hobbies without their drawbacks. 
The pleasure of acquisition is common 
to all,— that’s where the sport lies; but 
the strain of the possession of books 
is almost nothing; a tight, dry closet 
will serve to house them if need be. 

It is not so with flowers. They area 
constant care. Some one once wrote a 
poem about ‘old books and fresh flow- 
ers.’ It lilted along very nicely; but I 
remark that books stay old, indeed get 
older, and flowers do not stay fresh; 
a little too much rain, a little too much 
sun, and it is all over. 

Pets die too, in spite of constant care 
— perhaps by reason of it. To quiet a 
teething dog I once took him, her, it, 
to my room for the night and slept 
soundly. Next morning I found that 
the dog had committed suicide by 
jumping out of the window. 

The joys of rugs are a delusion anda 
snare. They cannot be picked up here 
and there, tucked in a traveling bag 
and smuggled into the house; they are 
hard to transport, there are no auction 
records against them, and the rug mar- 
ket knows no bottom. I never yet 
heard a man admit paying a fair price 
for a rug, much less a high one. ‘Look 
at this Scherazak,’ a friend remarks; 
‘I paid only ninety dollars for it and it’s 
worth five hundred if it’s worth a pen- 
ny.” When he is compelled to sell his 
collection, owing to an unlucky turn in 
the market, it brings seventeen-fifty. 
And rugs are ever a loafing place for 
moths — but that’s a chapter by itself. 

Worst of all, there is no literature 
about them. I know very well there 
are books about rugs; own some. But 
as all books are not literature, so all lit- 
erature is not in books. Can a rug-col- 
lector enjoy a catalogue? I sometimes 
think that for the overworked business 
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man a book-catalogue is the best read- 
ing there is. Did you ever see a rug-col- 
lector pencil in hand poring over a 
rug-catalogue? 

Print-catalogues there are; and now 
Iwarm a little. They give descriptions 
that mean something; ascene may have 
a reminiscent value, a portrait suggests 
a study in biography. Then there are 
dimensions for those who are fond of 
figures and states and margins, and the 
most ignorant banker will tell you that 
a wide margin is always better than a 
narrow one. Prices too can be looked 
up and compared, and results satisfac- 
tory or otherwise recorded. Prints, too, 
can be snugly housed in portfolios. But 
for a lasting hobby give me books. 


II 


Book-collectors are constantly being 
ridiculed by scholars for the pains they 
take and the money they spend on first 
editions of their favorite authors; and 
it must be that they smart under the 
criticism, for they are always explain- 
ing, and attempting rather foolishly to 
justify their position. Would it not be 
better to say, as Leslie Stephen did of 
Dr. Johnson’s rough sayings, that ‘it 
is quite useless to defend them to any 
one who cannot enjoy them without 
defense’ ? 

I am not partial to the ‘books which 
no gentleman’s library should be with- 
out,’ fashionable a generation or two 
ago. The works of Thomas Frognall 
Dibdin do not greatly interest me, and 
where will one find room to-day for Au- 
dubon’s Birds or Roberts’s Holy Land 
except ona billiard table or undera bed? 

The very great books of the past 
have become so rare, so high-priced, 
that it is almost useless for the ordinary 
collector to hope ever to own them, and 
fashion changes in book-coliecting as 
in everything else. Aldines and Elze- 
virs are no longer sought. Our interest 
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in the classics being somewhat abated, 
we pass them over in favor of books 
which we tell ourselves we expect some 
day to read, the books written by men 
of whose lives we know something. I 
would rather have a Paradise Lost with 
the first title-page, in contemporary 
binding, or an Angler, than all the Al- 
dines and Elzevirs ever printed. 

That this feeling is general accounts, 
I take it, for the excessively high prices 
now being paid for first editions of mod- 
ern authors like Shelley, Keats, Lamb, 
and, to comeright down to our own day, 
Stevenson. Would not these authors 
be amazed could they know in what es- 
teem they are held and what fabulous 
prices are paid for volumes which when 
they were published fell almost still- 
born from the press? We all know the 
story of Fitzgerald’s Rubaiyat, how a 
‘remainder’ was sold by Quaritch at 
a penny the copy. It is now worth its 
weight in gold, and Keats’s Endymion, 
once a ‘remainder’ bought by a Lon- 
don bookseller at four pence, now com- 
mands several hundred dollars. I paid 
three hundred and sixty dollars for 
mine — but it was once Wordsworth’s 
and has his name on the title-page. 

Butit is well in book-collecting, while 
not omitting the present, never to ne- 
glect the past. ‘Old books are best,’ 
says Beverly Chew, beloved of all col- 
lectors, and I recall Lowell’s remark: 
‘There is a sense of security in an old 
book which time has criticized for us.’ 
It was a recollection of these sayings 
that prompted me, if prompting was 
necessary, to pay a fabulous price the 
other day for a copy of Hesperides or 
the Works both Humane and Divine of 
Robert Herrick, Esq., a beautiful copy 
of the first edition in the original sheep. 

We collectors know the saying of 
Bacon, ‘Some books are to be tasted, 
others to be swallowed and some few 
to be chewed and digested’; but the re- 
vised version is, Some books are to be 
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read, others are to be collected. Mere 
reading books, the five-foot shelf, or 
the hundred best, every one knows at 
least by name. But at the moment I 
am concerned with collectors’ books 
and the amenities of book-collecting; 
for frankly, 


I am one of those who seek 
What Bibliomaniacs love. 


Some subjects are not for me. Syd- 
ney Smith’s question, ‘Who reads an 
American book?’ has, I am sure, been 
answered, and I am equally sure I do 
not know what the answer is. ‘Amer- 
icana ’— which was not what Sydney 
Smith meant — have never caught me, 
nor has ‘Black Letter.’ It is not neces- 
sary for me to study how to tell a Cax- 
ton. Caxtons do not fall in my way, ex- 
cept single leaves now and then, and 
these I take as Goldsmith took his relig- 
ion, on faith. 

Nor am I the rival of the man who 
buys all his books from Quaritch. Buy- 
ing from Quaritch is rather too much 
like the German idea of hunting: name- 
ly, sitting in an easy chair near a breach 
in the wall through which game, big or 
little, is shooed within easy reach of 
your gun. No, my idea of collecting is 
‘watchful waiting,’ in season and out, 
in places likely and unlikely, most of all 
in London. But one need not begin in 
London; one can begin wherever he has 
pitched his tent. 

I have long wanted Franklin’s Cato 
Major. Acopy was found not long since 
in a farmhouse garret in my own coun- 
ty, but unluckily I did not hear of it un- 
til its price, through successive hands, 
had reached three hundred dollars. But 
if one does not begin in London, one 
ends there. It is thegreat market of the 
world for collectors’ books — the best 
market, not necessarily the cheapest. 

My first purchase was a Bohn edi- 
tion of Pope’s Homer, the Iliad and the 
Odyssey in two volumes — not a bad 
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start for a boy; and under my youthful 
signature with a fine flourish is the date, 
1882, 

I read them with delight, and was 
sorry when I learned that Pope is by no 
means Homer. I have been a little 
chary about reading ever since. We 
collectors might just as well wait until 
scholars settle these questions. 

I have alwaysliked Pope. In reading 
him one has the sense of progress from 
idea to idea, not a mere floundering 
about in Arcady amid star-stuff. When 
Dr. Johnson was asked, what is poetry, 
he replied, ‘It is much easier to say 
what it is not.” He was sparring for 
time and finally remarked, ‘If Pope is 
not poetry it is useless to look for it.’ 

Years later, when I learned from 
Oscar Wilde that there are two ways 
of disliking poetry, — one is to dislike it 
and the other, to like Pope, — I found 
I was not entirely prepared to change 
my mind about Pope. 

In 1884 I went to London for the first 
time, and there I fell under the lure of 
Dr. Johnson and Charles Lamb. After 
that the deluge. 

London of 1884 was the London of 
Dickens. There have been greater 
changes since I first wandered in the 
purlieus of the Strand and Holborn 
than there were in the hundred years 
before. Dickens’s London has vanished 
almost as completely as the London of 
Johnson. One landmark after another 
disappeared, until finally the County 
Council made one grand sweep with 
Aldwych and Kingsway. But never to 
be forgotten are the rambles I enjoyed 
with my first bookseller, Fred Hutt of 
Clements’ Inn Passage, subsequently of 
Red Lion Passage, now nomore. Poor 
fellow! when early last year I went to 
look him up I found he had passed 
away, and his shop was being disman- 
tled. He was the last of three brothers, 
all booksellers. 

From Hutt I received my first lesson 
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in bibliography, from him I bought my 
first Christmas Carol, with ‘Stave 1,’ 
not ‘Stave One,’ and with the green end 
papers. I winced at the price: it was 
thirty shillings. I saw one marked twen- 
ty guineas not long ago. From Hutt, 
too, I got a copy of Swinburne’s Poems 
and Ballads, 1866, with the Moxon im- 
print, and had pointed out to me the 
curious eccentricity of type on page 
222. I did not then take his advice and 
pay something over two pounds for a 
copy of Desperate Remedies. It seemed 
wiser to wait until the price reached 
forty pounds, which Isubsequently paid 
for it. But I did buy from him for five 
shillings anautograph letter of Thomas 
Hardy to his first publisher, ‘old Tins- 
ley.’ As the details throw some light on 
the subject of Hardy’s first book, I 
quote the letter, from which it will be 
seen that Hardy financed the publica- 
tion himself. 
BROCKHAMPTON 

Dorcuester, Dec. 20, 1870. 
SIR: — 

I believe I am right in understanding 
your terms thus — that if the gross re- 
ceipts reach the costs of publishing I 
shall receive the £75 back again, & if 
they are more than the costs I shall 
have £75, added to half the receipts 
beyond the costs (i.e. assuming the ex- 
penditure to be £100 the receipt £200 
I should have returned to me £75 + 50 
= 125). Will you be good enough to 
say too if the sum includes advertising 
to the customary extent, & about how 
long after my paying the money the 
book would appear? 

Yours faithfully, 
Tuomas Harpy. 


Only those who are trying to com- 
plete their sets of Hardy know how dif- 
cult it is to find Desperate Remedies 
and Under the Greenwood Tree ‘in cloth 
as issued.’ 

My love for book-collecting and my 
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love for London have gone hand in 
hand. From the first, London with its 
wealth of literary and historic interest 
has held me; there has never been a 
time, not even on that gloomy Decem- 
ber day twenty years ago, when, with 
injuries subsequently diagnosed as a 
‘compound comminuted tibia and fib- 
ula,’ I was picked out of an overturned 
cab and taken to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital for repairs, that I could not 
say with Boswell, ‘There is a city called 
London for which I have as violent an 
affection as the most romantic lover 
ever had for his mistress.’ 

The book-shops of London have been 
the subject of many a song in prose and 
verse. Every taste and pocket can be 
satisfied. I have ransacked the wretch- 
ed little shops to be found in the by- 
streets of Holborn one day, and the 
next have browsed in the artificially 
stimulated pastures of Grafton Street, 
Bond Street, and with as much delight 
in one as in the other. 

I cannot say that ‘I was “broke” in 
London in the fall of ’89,’ for the sim- 
ple reason that I was not in London 
that year; but I am never long in Lon- 
don without finding myself as light in 
heart and pocket as Eugene Field — 
the result of yielding to the same temp- 
tations. 

I knew the elder Quaritch well, and 
over a cup of tea one winter afternoon 
years ago, in a cold, dingy little room 
filled with priceless volumes in the old 
shop in Piccadilly, he confided to me his 
fears for his son Alfred. This remark- 
able old man, who has well been called 
the Napoleon of booksellers, confided 
to me that Alfred would never be able 
to carry on the business when he was 
gone. ‘He has no interest in books, he 
is not willing to work hard as he will 
have to to maintain the standing I have 
secured as the greatest bookseller in 
the world.’ Quaritch was very proud, 
and justly, of his eminence. 
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How little the old man knew that 
this son, when the time came, would 
step into his father’s shoes and stretch 
them. Alfred, when he inherited the 
business, assumed his father’s first 
name and showed all of his father’s en- 
thusiasm and shrewdness. He proba- 
bly surprised himself as he surprised the 
world, by adding lustre to the name of 
Bernard Quaritch, so that when he died 
a year ago the newspapers of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world gave the details of 
his life and death as matters of general 
interest. 

The book-lovers’ happy hunting 
ground is the Charing Cross Road. It 
is a dirty and sordid street, too new to 
be picturesque; but almost every other 
shop on both sides of the street is a 
bookshop, and the patient man is fre- 
quently rewarded by a find of peculiar 
interest. 

One day, a year or so ago, I picked up 
two square folio volumes of manuscript 
bound in old, soft morocco, grown shab- 
by from knocking about. The title was 
Lyford Redivivus or A Grandame’s Gar- 
rulity. Examination showed me that 
it was a sort of dictionary of proper 
names. In one volume there were count- 
less changes and erasures; the other was 
evidently a fair copy. Although there 
was no name in either volume to sug- 
gest the author, it needed no second 
glance to see that both were written in 
the clear, bold hand of Mrs. Piozzi. The 
price was trifling and I promptly paid 
it and carried the volumes home. Some 
months later I was reading a little vol- 
ume, Piozziana, by Edward Mangin, 
the first bookabout Mrs. Thrale Piozzi, 
when to my surprise my eye met the 
following : — 

‘Early in the year 1815, I called on 
her [Mrs. Piozzi] then resident in Bath, 
to examine a manuscript which she in- 
formed me she was preparing for the 
press. After a short conversation, we 
sat down to a table on which lay two 
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manuscript volumes, one of them, the 
fair copy of her work, in her own incom- 
parably fine hand-writing. The title 
was “Lyford Redivivus”’; the idea be- 
ing taken from a diminutive old vol- 
ume, printed in 1657, and professing 
to be an alphabetical account of the 
names of men and women, and their 
derivations. Her work was somewhat 
on this plan: the Christian or first name 
given, Charity, for instance, followed 
by its etymology; anecdotes of the em- 
inent or obscure, who have borne the 
appellation; applicable epigrams, bio- 
graphical sketches, short poetical illus- 
trations, &c. 

‘I read over twelve or fourteen arti- 
cles and found them exceedingly inter- 
esting; abounding in spirit, and novel- 
ty; and all supported by quotations in 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Italian, French, 
Celtic,and Saxon. There was a learned 
air over all, and inevery page, much in- 
formation, ably compressed, and form- 
ing what I should have supposed, an 
excellent popular volume. She was now 
seventy-five; and I naturally compli- 
mented her, not only on the work in 
question, but the amazing beauty and 
variety of her hand-writing. She seemed 
gratified and desired me to mention the 
MS. to some London publisher. This 
I afterwards did, and sent the work to 
one alike distinguished for discernment 
and liberality, but with whom we could 
not come to an agreement. I have 
heard no more of “Lyford Redivivus” 
since, and know not in whose hands the 
MS. may now be.’ 

A moment later it was in mine, and 
I was examining it with renewed in- 
terest. 

My secret is out. I collect, as I can, 
human-interest books — books with a 
provenance as they are called; but as I 
object to foreign words, I once asked a 
Bryn Mawr Professor, Dr. Holbrook, 
to give me an English equivalent. ‘I 
should havetomakeone,’ hesaid, ‘You 
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know the word whereabouts, I suppose.’ 
I admitted I did. ‘How would whence- 
abouts do?’ I thought it good. 


Ill 


In recent years, presentation or asso- 
ciation books have become the rage, 
and the reason is plain. Every one is 
unique, though some are uniquer than 
others. My advice to any one who may 
be tempted by some volume with an in- 
scription of the author on its fly-leaf or 
title-page is, ‘Yield with coy submis- 
sion’ — and at once. While such books 
make frightful inroads on one’s bank 
account, I have regretted only my 
economies, never my extravagances. 

I was glancing the other day over 
Arnold’s Record of Books and Letters. 
He paid in 1895 seventy-one dollars for 
a presentation Keats’s Poems, 1817, and 
sold it at auction in 1901 for five hun- 
dred. A few years later I was offered a 
presentation copy of the work, with an 
inscription to Keats’s intimate friends, 
Charles and Mary Cowden Clarke, for 
a thousand dollars, and while I was 
doing some preliminary financing the 
book disappeared, and forever; and I 
have never ceased regretting that the 
dedication copy of Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson, to Sir Joshua Reynolds, passed 
into the collection of my lamented 
friend, Harry Widener, rather than in- 
to my own. ‘I shall not pass this way 
again’ seems written in these volumes. 

But my record is not all of defeats. 
The ‘whenceabouts’ of my presenta- 
tion Vanity Fair is not without inter- 
est —its story is told in Wilson’s 
Thackeray in the United States. 

“The great man took particular de- 
light in schoolboys. When, during his 
lecturing tour, he visited Philadelphia 
he presented one of these boys with a 
five-dollar gold-piece. The boy’s mo- 
ther objected to his pocketing the coin, 
and Thackeray vainly endeavored to 
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convince her that this species of bene- 
ficence was a thing of course in Eng- 
land. After a discussion the coin was 
returned, but three months later the 
lad was made happy by the receipt of 
a copy of Vanity Fair, across the title 
page of which he saw written, in a curi- 
ously small and delicate hand, his name, 
Henry Reed, with W. M. Thackeray’s 
kind regards, April, 1856.’ 

One day, some years ago, whilestroll- 
ing through Piccadilly, my attention 
was attracted by a newspaper clipping 
posted on the window of a bookshop, 
which called attention to a holograph 
volume of Johnson-Dodd letters on ex- 
hibition within. I spent several hours 
in careful examination of it, and, al- 
though the price asked was not incon- 
siderable, it was not high in view of the 
unusual interest of the volume. I felt 
that I must own it. 

When I am going to be extravagant 
I always like the encouragement of my 
wife, and I usually get it. I determined 
to talk over with her my proposed pur- 
chase. Her prophetic instinct in this in- 
stance wasagainst it. She reminded me 
that the business outlook was not good 
when we left homeand that the reports 
received since were anything but en- 
couraging. ‘That amount of money,’ 
she said, ‘may be very useful when you 
get home.’ The advice was good; in- 
deed her arguments were so unanswer- 
able that I determined not to discuss it 
further, but to buy it anyhow and say 
nothing. Early thenext morning I went 
back and to my great disappointment 
found that some one more forehanded 
than I had secured the treasure. My 
regrets for a time were keen, but on 
my return to this country I found 
myself in the height of the 1907 panic. 
Securities seemed almost worthless 
and actual money unobtainable; then 
I congratulated my wife on her wis- 
dom, and pointed out what a fine fel- 
low I had been to follow her advice. 
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Six months later, to my great sur- 
prise, the collection was again offered 
me by a bookseller in New York at a 
price just fifty per cent in advance of 
the price I had been asked for it in Lon- 
don. The man who showed it to me 
was amazed when I told him just when 
he had bought it and where, and the 
price he had paid for it. I made a guess 
that it was ten per cent below the figure 
at which it had been offered to me. ‘I 
am prepared,’ I said, ‘to pay you the 
same price I was originally asked for it 
in London. You have doubtless shown 
it to many of your customers and have 
not found them as foolish in their 
enthusiasm over Johnson as lam. You 
have had your chance to make a big 
profit; why not accept a small one?’ 
There was some discussion, but as I saw 
my man weakening, my firmness in- 
creased, and it finally ended by my 
handing him a check and carrying off 
the treasure. 

The collection consists of original 
manuscripts relating to the forgery of 
Dodd, twelve pieces being in Dr. John- 
son’s handwriting. In 1778 Dr. William 
Dodd, the ‘unfortunate’ clergyman, as 
he came to be called, was condemned to 
death for forging the name of his pupil, 
Lord Chesterfield, to a bond for forty- 
two hundred pounds. Through their 
common friend Edmund Allen, John- 
son worked hard to secure Dodd’s par- 
don, writing letters, petitions, and ad- 
dresses to be presented by Dodd, in his 
own or his wife’s name, to the King, 
the Queen, and other important per- 
sons, Johnson taking every care to con- 
ceal his own part in the matter. In all 
there are thirty-two manuscripts relat- 
ing to the affair. They were evidently 
used by Sir John Hawkins in his Life of 
Johnson, but it is doubtful whether Bos- 
well, although he quotes them in part, 
ever saw the collection. 

Pearson, from his shop in Pal] Mall 
Place, issues catalogues which for size, 
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style,and beauty are unexcelled — they 
remind one more of publications de 
luxe than of a bookseller’s catalogue. 
It is almost vain to look for any item 
under a hundred pounds, and not infre- 
quently they run to several thousand. 
A catalogue now on my writing table 
tells me of a Caxton: Tully, His Trea- 
tises of Old Age and Friendship, one of 
four known copies, at twenty-five hun- 
dred pounds, and I’d gladly pay it did 
my means allow. 

From Pearson I secured my holo- 
graph prayer of Dr. Johnson, of which 
Birkbeck Hill says: ‘Having passed in- 
to the cabinet of a collector, it remains 
as yet unpublished.’ It is dated Ash- 
bourne, September 5, 1784 (Johnson 
died on December 13 of that year), 
and reads: — 

‘Almighty Lordand Merciful Father, 
to thee be thanks, and praise for all thy 
mercies, for the awakening of my mind, 
the continuance of my life, the amend- 
ment of my health, and the opportunity 
now granted of commemorating the 
death of thy Son Jesus Christ, our 
Mediator and Redeemer. Enable me, 
O Lord, to repent truly of my sins — 
enable me by Thy Holy Spirit to lead 
hereafter a better life. Strengthen my 
mind against useless perplexities, teach 
me to form good resolutions and assist 
me that I may bring them to effect, 
and when Thou shalt finally call me to 
another state, receive me to everlast- 
ing happiness, for the sake of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, Amen.’ 

Prayers in Dr. Johnson’s hand are 
excessively rare. Hewrotea large num- 
ber, modeled evidently upon the beau- 
tiful Collects — prose sonnets — of the 
Church of England Prayer Book; but 
after publication by their first editor, 
Dr. George Strahan, in 1785, most of 
the originals were deposited in the Li- 
brary of Pembroke College, Oxford; 
hence their scarcity. 

From Pearson too came my beauti- 
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ful uncut copy of A Journey to the Wes- 
tern Islands of Scotland, with a receipt 
for one hundred pounds in Johnson’s 
handwriting on account of the copy- 
right of the book, and, more interesting 
still, a brief note to Mrs. Horneck (the 
mother of Goldsmith’s Jessamy Bride), 
reading: ‘Mr. Johnson sends Mrs. Hor- 
neck and the young ladies his best 
wishes for their health and pleasure in 
their journey, and hopes his Wife 
[Johnson’s pet name for the young 
lady] will keep him in her mind. Wed- 
nesday, June 13.’ The date completes 
the story. Forster states that Gold- 
smith in company with the Hornecks 
started for Paris in the middle of July, 
1770. This was the dear old Doctor’s 
good-bye as the party was setting out. 

To spend a morning with Mr. Sabin, 
the elder, in his shop in Bond Street is 
a delight never to be forgotten. The 
richest and rarest volumes are spread 
out before you as unaffectedly as though 
they were the last best-sellers. You 
are never importuned to buy; on the 
contrary, even when his treasures are 
within your reach, it is difficult to 
get him to part with them. One item 
which you particularly want is a part 
of a set held at a king’s ransom; some 
one has the refusal of another. It is 
possible to do business, but not easy. 

His son, Frank, occasionally takes 
advantage of his father’s absence to 
part with a volume or two. He admits 
the necessity of selling a book some- 
times in order that he may buy an- 
other. This I take it accounts for the 
fact that he consented to part with a 
copy of The Works of that Famous Eng- 
lish Poet, Mr. Edmond Spenser, —the 
fine old folio of 1679, with the beautiful 
title-page. A ‘name on title’ ordinarily 
does not add to a book’s value, but 
when that name is ‘John Keats’ in the 
poet’s hand, and in addition, ‘Severn’s 
gift, 1818,’ one is justified in feeling 
elated. 
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John Keats! who in the realm of po- 
etry stands next to the great Eliza- 
bethans. It was Spenser’s Fairy Queen 
which first fired his ambition to write 
poetry, and his lines in imitation of 
Spenser are among the first he wrote. 
At the time of the presentation of this 
volume, Severn had recently made his 
acquaintance, and Keats and his friends 
were steeped in Elizabethan literature. 
The finest edition of the works of Spen- 
ser procurable was no doubt selected 
by Severnasa gift more likely than any 
other to be appreciated by the poet. 

Remember that books from Keats’s 
library, which was comparatively a 
small one, are at the present time prac- 
tically non-existent; that among them 
there could hardly have been one with 
a more interesting association than 
this volume of Spenser. Remember 
too that Keats’s poem, — 


Sweet are the pleasures that to verse belong 
And doubly sweet a brotherhood in song, — 


was addressed to my great-great-un- 
cle, George Felton Mathew; and let 
me refer to the fact that on my first 
visit to England I had spent several 
days with his sister, who asa young girl 
had known Keats well, and it will be 
realized that the possession of this 
treasure made my heart thump. 

Stimulated and encouraged by this 
purchase, I successfully angled for one 
of the rarest items of the recent Brown- 
ing sale, the portrait of Tennyson read- 
ing Maud, a drawing in pen and ink by 
Rossetti, with a signed inscription on 
the drawing in the artist’s handwrit- 
ing, ‘I hate the dreadful hollow behind 
the little wood.’ Browning’s inscrip- 
tion is as follows: — 


‘Tennyson read his poem of Maud 
to E.B.B., R.B., Arabel and Rossetti, 
on the evening of Thursday, Septr. 27, 
1855, at 13 Dorset St., Manchester 
Square. Rossetti made this sketch of 
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Tennyson as he sat reading to E.B.B., 

who occupied the other end of the sofa. 
R.B. March 6, 74, 

19 Warwick Crescent.’ 


W. M. Rossetti and Miss Browning 
were also present on this famous even- 
ing, which is vivaciously described by 
Mrs. Browning in an autograph letter 
to Mrs. Martin inserted in the album. 

“One of the pleasantest things which 
has happened to us here is the coming 
down on us of the Laureat, who, being 
in London for three or four days from 
the Isle of Wight, spent two of them 
with us, dined with us, smoked with us, 
opened his heart to us (and the second 
bottle of port), and ended by reading 
Maud through from end to end, and 
going away at half-past two in the 
morning. If I had had a heart to spare, 
certainly he would have won mine. He 
is captivating with his frankness, con- 
fidingness, and unexampled naiveté! 
Think of his stopping in Maud every 
now and then —-“‘ There ’s a wonderful 
touch! That’s very tender. How beau- 
tiful that is!’”’ Yes, and it was wonder- 
ful, tender, beautiful, and he read ex- 
quisitely in a voice like an organ, rather 
music than speech.’ 

Thus are linked indissolubly togeth- 
er the great Victorians: Browning, 
Tennyson, Rossetti, and Mrs. Brown- 
ing. It would be difficult to procure 
a more interesting memento. 


IV 


At 27 New Oxford Street, West, is a 
narrow, dingy little shop, which you 
would never take to be one of the most 
celebrated bookshops in London — 
Spencer’s. How he does it, where he 
gets them, is his business, and an in- 
quiry he only answers with a smile; 
but the fact is, there they are— just 
the books you have been looking for, 
presentation copies and others, in cloth 
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and bound. Spencer owes it to the book- 
collectors of the world to issue cata- 
logues. They would make delightful 
reading. He has always promised to 
do it, but he, as well as we, knows that 
he never will. 

But he is kind in another way, if 
kindness it is: he leaves you alone for 
hours in that wonderful second-story 
room, subjected to temptation almost 
too great to be resisted. Autograph 
letters, first drafts of well-known poems, 
rare volumes filled with corrections 
and notes in the hand of the author 
are scattered about among them, occa- 
sionally, such an invaluable item as 
the complete manuscript of the Cricket 
on the Hearth. 

It was from the table in this room 
that I picked up one day a rough folder 
of cardboard tied with red tape and 
labeled ‘Lamb.’ Opening it I found a 
letter from Lamb to Taylor & Hessey, 
‘acknowledging with thanks receit of 
thirty-two pounds’ for the copyright 
of ‘Elias (Alas) of last year,’ signed 
and dated, June 9, 1824. I felt that it 
would look well in my presentation 
Elia, in boards, uncut, and was not 
mistaken. 

My acquaintance with Mr. Dobell 
I owe to a paragraph that I read many 
years ago in Labouchere’s Truth. One 
day this caught my eye: ‘From the 
catalogue of a West End Bookseller I 
note this: “Garrick, David. ‘Love in 
the Suds. A Town Eclogue,’ first edi- 
tion. 1772. Very rare. 5 guineas.” The 
next post brought me a catalogue from 
Bertram Dobell, the well-known book- 
seller, in the Charing Cross Road. 
There I read, “Garrick, David. ‘Love 
in the Suds. A Town Eclogue,’ first 
edition, 1772, boards, 18 pence.”” The 
purchaser of the former might do well 
to average by acquiring Mr. Dobell’s 
copy.’ 

Old Dobell is in a class by himself — 
scholar, antiquarian, poet, and book- 
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seller.' He is just the type one would 
expect to find in a shop on the floor of 
which books are stacked in piles four 
or five feet high, leaving narrow tor- 
tuous paths through which one treads 
one’s way with great drifts of books on 
either side. To reach the shelves is 
practically impossible, yet out of this 
seeming confusion I have picked many 
a rare item. 

Don’t be discouraged if on your ask- 
ing for a certain volume Mr. Dobell 
gently replies, ‘No, sorry.” That means 
simply that he cannot put his mental 
eye on it at the moment. It, or some- 
thing as interesting, will come along. 
Don’t hurry; and let me observe that 
the prices of this eighteenth-century 
bookshop are of the period. 

I once sought, for years, for a little 
book of no particular value; but I want- 
ed it to complete a set. I had about 
given up all hope of securing a copy 
when [ finally found it in a fashionable 
shop in Piccadilly. It was marked five 
guineas, an awful price, but I paid it and 
put the volume in my pocket. That 
very day I stumbled across a copy in 
a better condition at Dobell’s, marked 
twoandsix. I bethought me of Labby’s 
advice and ‘averaged.’ 

From Dobell came Wordsworth’s 
copy of Endymion, likewise a first edi- 
tion of the old-fashioned love-story, 
Henrietta Temple, by Disraeli, inscrib- 
ed, ‘To William Beckford with the au- 
thor’s compliments,’ with many pages 
of useless notes in Beckford’s hand; he 
seems to have read the volumes with 
unnecessary care. Nor should I forget 
a beautiful copy of Thomson’s Seasons 


1 [Thad a letter from Mr. Dobell not long ago, 
telling me that business was very bad in his line, 
and that he had taken to writing bad war poems, 
which, he said, was a harmless pastime for a man 
too old to fight. Iam not sure that the writing 
of bad poetry is a harmless pastime, and I was 
just about to write and tell him so, when I read 
in the Atheneum that he had passed away quite 
suddenly. — Tue AutHor. 
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presented by Byron ‘To the Hon’ble 
Frances Wedderburne Webster,’ with 
this signed impromptu: — 


Go! — volume of the Wintry Blast, 

The yellow Autumn and the virgin Spring. 
Go! — ere the Summer’s zephyr’s past 
And lend to loveliness thy lovely Wing. 


v 


The morning’s mail of a busy man, 
marked ‘personal,’ takes a wide scope, 
rangingall the way from polite requests 
for a loan to brief statements that ‘a 
prompt remittance will oblige’; but at 
the bottom of the pile are the welcome 
catalogues of the second-hand book- 
sellers, — for books, to be interesting, 
must at least be second-hand. Indeed, 
as with notes offered for discount, the 
greater the number of good indorsers 
the better. In books, indorsements fre- 
quently take the form of bookplates. 
I am always interested in such a note 
as this: ‘From the library of Charles 
B. Foote with his bookplate.’ 

Auction catalogues come too. These 
also must be scanned, but they lack 
the element which makes the dealers’ 
catalogues so interesting — the prices. 
With prices omitted, book-auction 
catalogues are too stimulating. The 
mind at once begins to range. Doubt 
takes the place of certainty. 

The arrival of a catalogue from the 
Sign of the Caxton Head, Mr. James 
Tregaskis’s shop in High Holborn, in 
the parish of St. Giles’s-in-the-Field, 
always suspends business in my office 
for half an hour; and while I glance 
rapidly through its pages in search of 
nuggets, I paraphrase a line out of Bos- 
well, that ‘Jimmie hath a very pretty 
wife.’ Why should n’t a book merchant 
have a pretty wife? The answer is 
simple: he has, nor are good-looking 
wives peculiar to this generation of 
booksellers. 

Tom Davies, it will be remembered, 
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who in the back parlor of his bookshop 
in Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
first introduced Boswell to Johnson, 
had a wife who, we are told, caused the 
great Doctor to interrupt himself in 
the Lord’s Prayer at the point ‘lead 
us not into temptation,’ and whisper to 
her with waggish and gallant good hu- 
mor, ‘You, my dear, are the cause of 
this.’ Like causes still produce like 
effects. 

From Tregaskis I secured my Mem- 
oirs of George Psalmanazar, 1764, an in- 
teresting book in itself; but its chief 
value is the signature and note, ‘Given 
to H. L. Thrale by Dr. Sam Johnson, 
I suppose about 1770.’ Following Mrs. 
Thrale’s usual practice there are scat- 
tered through the volume a number of 
notes and criticisms in her handwrit- 
ing. It was Psalmanazar, afterwards 
discovered to be a notorious old scamp, 
whose apparent piety so impressed Dr. 
Johnson that he ‘sought’ his company, 
and of whom he said, ‘Sir, contradict 
Psalmanazar! I should as soon think 
of contradicting a Bishop.’ 

Side by side with this volume on my 
shelves stands the Historical and Geo- 
graphical Description of Formosa, a 
work of sheer imagination if ever there 
was one. 

My Haunch of Venison, in wrappers, 
uncut, 1776, with the rare portrait of 
Goldsmith drawn by Bunbury (he mar- 
ried Goldsmith’s Little Comedy it will 
be remembered), also came from him, as 
did my London, A poem in imitation of 
the third Satire of Juvenal, and the first 
edition of the first book on London, 
Stow’s Survay, 1598. 

From another source came one of the 
last books on London, Our House. This 
book, delightful in itself, is especially 
interesting to me by reason of the per- 
sonal inscription of its charming and 
witty writer: “To A.E.N., a welcome 
visitor to ““Our House,” from Eliza- 
beth Robins Pennell.’ 
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Continuing along Holborn citywards 
one comes to (and usually passes) the 
Great Turnstile, a narrow court lead- 
ing into Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Here is 
another bookshop that I frequent, Hol- 
lings’s, not for the rarest things, but for 
the choice little bits which seem almost 
commonplace when you are buying 
them, and give so much pleasure when 
you get them safely on your shelves at 
home. I never spend a few hours with 
Mr. Redway, the manager, without 
thinking of the saying of one of our 
most delightful essayists, Augustine 
Birrell, who to our loss seems to have 
forsaken literature for politics: ‘Sec- 
ond-hand booksellers are a race of men 
for whom I have the greatest respect; 
... their catalogues are the true text- 
books of literature.’ 

One frequently has the pleasure of 
running across some reference in a cat- 
alogue to a book of which one has a 
better or more interesting copy at a 
much lower price; for example, I saw 
quoted in a catalogue the other day at 
eighty pounds a ‘Set of the Life of the 
Prince Consort in five volumes with an 
inscription in each volume in the auto- 
graph of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 
The first volume being published before 
Her Majesty was proclaimed Empress 
of India, she signed as Queen; the other 
four volumes Her Majesty signed as 
Queen-Empress.’ 

In my collection there are seven vol- 
umes, the five mentioned above and 
two additional volumes, the Speeches 
and Addresses and the Biography of the 
Prince Consort. My copies also are sign- 
ed, but note: the volume of Speeches 
and Addresses has this intensely per- 
sonal inscription: — 
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“To Major General, the Hon. A. Gordon, 
in recollection of his great and good master, 
from the beloved Prince’s broken hearted 
Widow, Victoria R. 
Jan. 1863.’ 


The Biography has this, — 


“To Major General, The Honr. Alexander 
Gordon, C.B. in recollection of his dear 
Master from the great Prince’s affectionate 
and sorrowing Widow, Victortra R. 
April 1867.’ 


Volume one of the Life is inscribed: 


*To Lieutenant General, The Hon. Sir 
Alexander Gordon, K.C.B., in recollection 
of his dear Master, from 

Victoria R. 
January 1875.’ 


Volume two: — 


*To Lieut. General, The Hon. Sir Alex- 
ander Hamilton Gordon, K.C.B., from 
Victoria R. 
Dec. 1876.’ 


Volume three: — 


‘To General, The Hon. Sir Alex. H. Gor- 
don, K.C.B., from Victoria R. 
Dec. 1877.’ 


The inscriptions in the last three vol- 
umes are identical except for the dates. 
All are written in the large, flowing 
hand with which we are familiar, and 
indicate a declining scale of grief. Time 
heals all wounds, and as these volumes 
appear at intervals, grief is finally as- 
suaged and Majesty asserts itself. 


[A second paper by Mr. Newton, on 
*Book-Collecting in America,’ will ap- 
pear in April. — Tue Epirors.] 





THE NARROW DOORS 


BY FANNIE STEARNS GIFFORD 


Tue Wide Door into Sorrow 
Stands open night and day. 
With head held high and dancing feet 


I pass it on my way. 


I never tread within it. 
I never turn to see. 
The Wide Door into Sorrow 


It cannot frighten me. 


The Narrow Doors to Sorrow 
Are secret, still, and low: 
Swift tongues of dusk that spoil the sun 


Before I even know. 


My dancing feet are frozen. 
I stare. I can but see. 
The Narrow Doors to Sorrow 


They stop the heart in me. 


— Oh, stranger than my midnights 
Of loneliness and strife 
The Doors that let the dark leap in 


Across my sunny life! 




















HOW BRADFORD REJOINED HIS REGIMENT 


BY H. FIELDING-HALL 


*; 

THE inn at the top of the market- 
place was not new at the time of the 
Wars of the Roses, the church rebuilt 
in the sixteenth century is said to have 
been originally built in the twelfth cen- 
tury, and the market cross is so old that 
no one can give it a date; but the mar- 
ket-place itself is older far than any of 
them. 

When the Normans came here they 
found a Saxon village, and the Saxons 
when they came found Britons here. 
They say that the monuments on the 
moor were raised three thousand years 
ago, and that some of the men who built 
them lived in this village. It is one of 
the oldest villages in the oldest part of 
Britain,— the west country, where 
Arthur lived. 

Even now there is not much that is 
modern in the village. The main street 
is still called Holy Street, and the mar- 
ket-place is paved with cobbles at the 
side. There is no railway, and the news 
comes still by coach— a motor coach, 
but still a coach. 

Inthe early morning the market-place 
awoke in busy mood. The little shops 
were opened; there were boys who 
passed with milk and bread, and the 
children clattered along to school. Then 
it relapsed into emptiness and silence 
for a while, to fill again before eleven. 
But this time the people were different, 
and their purpose not apparent. 

Two or three dogcarts drove in and 
waited along one side, and there was a 
motor car; men and women came along 


the road from the little villas built be- 
yond the church; shop-keepers ap- 
peared at their doors. The curate ar- 
rived, the doctor from his surgery; the 
one policeman found that he had duty 
there; some workmen momentarily left 
their work and came. So that when 
the church clock pointed to eleven there 
may have been fifty people in the place, 
standing about, waiting and doing no- 
thing. They did not even talk. They 
waited. 

Then with a noise and rattle the mo- 
tor coach rounded the corner, snorted 
up the hill, and drew up at the Post- 
Office. The bundleof papers was thrown 
off and it went on. 

And now indeed the people were 
alive. They thronged the street, the 
doorway whence the papers would be 
issued; they formed a queue that ex- 
tended past the lich-gate of the church- 
yard. They were excited, anxious, but 
silent still. 

And each one as he got his paper just 
went away a few yards from the throng 
and opened it. What news of the war 
to-day? The scanty bulletin was quick- 
ly read and then they formed in little 
groups and talked. 

‘Well! and what do you think of it?’ 
the doctor asked. 

Colonel Bradford shook his head. 
‘Not good,’ he said, ‘not good. They 
tell us little, and behind that little there 
is much — untold. Not good. Except 
always that they are gallant lads.’ 

“No news of Dick?’ 

‘None since the card last week, and 
that only to say he was well.’ 
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‘And what more do you want?’ said 
the doctor cheerily. ‘He will keep well, 
and one day he will come back and tell 
us all about it, eh?’ 

The old man brightened up and 
smiled. ‘I hope so. Yes.’ Then, as a 
friend beckoned to him, he said, ‘There 
’s Stevens, impatient as usual. Are you 
coming?’ 

The doctor shook his head and went 
away, and Bradford joined three other 
friends, old retired officers like himself, 
and together they went to the inn. 
There they had a map upon the wall of 
the bar parlor, and each day when 
news came they moved the flags. Then 
they discussed the situation, and then 
the little coterie of veterans parted. 
Each went home to tell his family, to 
read the paper through and through 
again and so pass the day — for indeed 
their day held little else for them than 
this. 

Bradford had not far to go,— just 
up Holy Street and to the right, and he 
came to his cottage. There was a gar- 
den at the front and back, and that was 
all he cared for. That the cottage was 
but small never occurred to him, never 
had occurred to him even when, over 
twenty years ago, he had come here 
with his wife and baby boy, — never 
would occur to him. Such things mat- 
tered to him not at all. Money, luxury, 
reputation, advancement, amusement, 
all these things which are so much to 
most men, had never been anything to 
him. Even his wife, although he loved 
her, had not been much. For most of 
his life there had been only one thing 
‘that mattered, — his regiment, and 
what he could do for it; still there was 
but one, — the regiment and his son 
who served in it. 

When, at forty-five, he had been 
obliged to retire, all desire of life went 
out. To go at forty-five, a young man 
still and why? The:doctors said his 
heart was baa — they said that ail the 


malaria and hardships of an Indian 
frontier campaign had so affected it 
that it was too weak to do its duty. 
Taken care of, it might last him many 
years, but a sudden strain might burst 
it. What matter that? Let it fail and 
break and make an end. But leave the 
army? No. 

And when they made him go he near- 
ly died. For he had no interest in life, 
no knowledge of life, no desire for life. 
He was a soldier, and when he ceased 
to be a soldier he ceased to be anything 
— so it seemed to him. He wasmotive- 
less in a world he neither knew nor 
cared for. Why live on? 

And indeed he probably would have 
died through sheer unhappiness if his 
wife had not married him. How it hap- 
pened he did n’t know. It was none of 
his doing. She simply came and took 
charge of him and married him, and 
that was all he knew. And having mar- 
ried him she tried to bring him back to 
life. She loved him and she hoped that 
her love and care would stir in him a 
new pleasure in life and that he would 
awaken. She studied him and tried to 
rouse him to some new work, something 
to take the place of the old regiment. 

She failed. Bradford had, during all 
of his life that he could remember, 
lived to be a soldier; since he had joined 
his regiment he lived for it, and now 
he could not change. No new love could 
replace the old. The regiment and 
Bradford’s heart were one. 

But his wife was a wise woman and 
she still had hope. She still laughed; 
she still was happy. She was not jeal- 
ous that she could not replace the regi- 
ment in her husband’s love. She tried 
no more to fight the old devotion. No. 
She had now awiser plan: she would en- 
list it on her side. Then she would win. 
But meanwhile she would be silent and 
endure. 

And so in truth her victory did come. 
It came one spring morning very early, 
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when, the doctor having given leave, 
Bradford went on tiptoe into his wife’s 
room. She lay exhausted on the bed, 
her face pale and twisted with the pain 
she had endured. But when she heard 
his step and felt him bending over her, 
she managed just to look at him and 
smile. And as he bent still lower, 
‘Look,’ she whispered, and she moved 
her arm, ‘Look at your new recruit — 
for the old regiment,’ and dropped into 
unconsciousness again. And as Brad- 
ford looked upon the tiny face it seemed 
to him that something of the glory of the 
spring without had come into the room, 
— new life, new hope, new happiness. 

From that moment Bradford was 
young again. His interest in life re- 
turned; the tie with his old regiment, 
which he thought broken forever, was 
renewed. The chain he thought had 
snapped, had only slipped from one link 
to another. 

He was the soldier once again, the 
colonel with a recruit to train, a draft 
for the old regiment. Well, he must see 
about it. Here was work for him to do 
— and he must do it. 

He did it. He wanted to begin at 
once indeed, and it required much per- 
suasion from his wife to make him see 
that the recruit must be brought on 
slowly, and at first by her. He could 
superintend, of course, if it so pleased 
him, whistle bugle-calls to stop the re- 
cruit crying, and carry him about in a 
martial manner. But the spare time 
Bradford could put in by getting him- 
self up to date again. Drill was alter- 
ing, and strategy and tactics, and if he 
was to bring up his recruit to be a good 
officer, he must make himself a good 
teacher. He must study the history of 
the past and the evolution of the pres- 
ent. So all his interest in life return- 
ed and he became a happy man. He 
adored his son, and because his wife had 
given him this son he loved her; and 
because she was still for many years to 
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be the recruit’s commanding officer he 
respected her. No other children came; 
they were content with him they had. 
They lived in the boy. They left their 
house at the seaside and came to live 
in this village, to save money for his 
education and to help him when he 
joined. They cared nothing for them- 
selves, only for him, — to bring him up 
to be a worthy successor to a line of sol- 
diers. And they succeeded. The boy 
grew up strong and active. He was not 
spoiled. He gave back freely all the af- 
fection he received; he worked and did 
well in school, so well that his headmas- 
ter wanted to send him to Woolwich. 
But Bradford would not have it. Had 
he not been announced from the begin- 
ning as a recruit for the old regiment? 
So into the old regiment he must go. 
The boy passed out of Sandhurst and 
in due time was gazetted to his father’s 
regiment. He served a couple of years 
at home, then two in India, and the bat- 
talion had been at home again only a 
few months when war broke out. Then 
it was sent to France. The Bradfords 
received a post-card from Boulogne; 
then silence; and so we come to this day 
in September where we began. 


I 


Bradford walked slowly up to his 
front door. There was a wealth of creep- 
er on the porch, and the roses were still 
in bloom, but he did not notice them. 
He was thinking always of the war, —of 
the retreat from Mons, now at length 
known; of the battle of the Marne, now 
in full progress. His wife came out and 
met him. 

“Well?” she said. 

He shook his head. ‘We hold our 
own, they say, Mary, and that is all 
they say. They will not tell us much.’ 

‘And Dick is too busy, to write,’ she 


: ariswered. 


“Aye, aye,’ said? Biadora: “When 
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you are using the sword and rifle all 
day the pen is forgotten. Don’t blame 
him, Mary.’ ; 

‘I don’t,’ she answered, ‘only I want 
to know. And Mrs. Allan heard last 
night that her boy was killed.’ Tears 
rose to her eyes. 

‘The fighting’s hard,’ said Bradford. 
‘I thought I had seen service, but it 
was nothing to this. The losses are ter- 
rible, they say. Whole regiments gone. 
But we will get through all right.’ 

She did not answer, and the two 
stood there in silence gazing on the 
scene. The golden sunshine filled the 
valley to its brim, making the corn more 
golden and the grass more green. There 
was a great peace that held the hills. 
She gazed upon them; and then her 
eyes came back to the road below. A 
boy on a red bicycle had just appeared. 
She gripped Bradford’s arm, her heart 
grown cold. 

‘Harry,’ she said, ‘there is the tele- 
graph boy.’ 

“There are many wires nowadays,’ 
said Bradford. ‘It will be for Johnson. 
He is always getting them.’ 

‘But he has passed Johnson’s house,’ 
she whispered. ‘He iscominghere. It 
is for us. O Harry, Harry.’ 

There wasa garden seat close by, and 
Bradford took her to it. Then with a 
firm step he went down to the gate. 
The boy had dismounted from his bi- 
cycle and held the telegram. 

‘For me?’ 

“Yes, sir. Shall I wait for an answer, 
sir?” 

But Bradford shook his head. He 
was not a business man and rarely got 
telegrams. It could be but one thing. 
‘No,’ he said and turned. He put the 
telegram unopened into his pocket and 
went up to his wife. ‘Let us go in,’ he 
said. 

She took his arm and the two went 
in. The sunshine seemed to have gone 
cold and ‘dim, aad the door'cidsed. 
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Il 


In the very early morning of next 
day, Bradford stood in his bedroom 
looking down into a trunk. There came 
from it a scent of naphthaline and cam- 
phor, and agleamof red and gold. How 
long since last he wore it? He forgot. 
There was a hot hard feeling in his 
brain that made him forget everything. 
The past seemed obliterated; only the 
future remained. Well, he knew what 
he was going to do in that future. It 
was clear enough. 

He bent down and took out his uni- 
form, that of a bygone age. Now they 
wear khaki, but they did not then. He 
tried it on. Yes, he had not grown fat, 
he could wear it still, to appear in at the 
War Office. He would have to get a 
khaki uniform, of course, at once. He 
would do that after. He might have 
gone to the War Office in mufti, as he 
was retired, but the thought never came 
to him. Dick was dead. The old regi- 
ment was short of a Bradford; there- 
fore he must go himself, to rejoin. From 
the moment of Dick’s death he was 
called on. It was a pity that rules and 
regulations prevented his starting at 
once for the front, and made it neces- 
sary to lose valuable time at the War 
Office getting permission to go. But 
that could not be helped. 

He put the uniform on, fastened his 
sword, pinned on his medals, and he 
was ready. He could catch the early 
train, be up in town by noon and back 
again by ten o’clock, so he wanted no 
luggage. His wife watched him wist- 
fully and kissed him in silence. She had 
tried to talk to him, to persuade him to 
remain with her, but he had not heard. 
It was not that he refused to listen; he 
did not hear. 

On the journey, people stared at this 
old man in his old uniform, but he did 
not notice. In London the taxi-driver 
smiled, but Bradford did not see. His 
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eyes were hard and fixed. He came 
to the War Office and went in. 

Then came the disappointment: 

The Military Secretary could not see 
him. ‘Have you an appointment, sir?’ 
he was asked, and when he shook his 
head, ‘The Military Secretary sees no 
one except by appointment,’ he was 
told. ‘You must write and wait.’ 

They did not want him. Surely they 
did not want him; and he had thought 
they would admit his claim at once. 
He must ‘write and wait.’ And the old 
regiment? 

He leaned against the wall of the cor- 
ridor. His heart seemed cold and his 
head was giddy. Tears rose in his eyes. 
Well, he would write and wait. He 
would go now. 

A sound came down the corridor and 
the ring of feet. Some men came down, 
a tall stern soldier at the head, followed 
by other soldiers. And Bradford drew 
himself to the salute. The tall soldier 
glanced at him and smiled and passed 
— and stopped and turned. ‘Have you 
seen any one?’ he asked. 

“No, sir, they say that I must write.’ 

‘Then come with me.’ 

The great soldier went on again and 
Bradford followed. They came to a 
room and entered. ‘Now,’ he said, ‘sit 
down and tell me.’ 

Then Bradford told him. ‘Let me 
rejoin,’ he added at the end, ‘as any- 
thing, to take my son’s place. I do not 
want my rank. I want the regiment, 
and it wants me.’ 

The great soldier’s eyes half closed 
as if he had been hurt, and opened 
again. 

‘I am old,” said Bradford urgently, 
‘but I am strong and well. And age 
makes me all the fitter to stop a bullet 
instead of a young man. Yes, I am 
strong.’ 

And he felt strong for a moment, yet 
suddenly the room got misty and dark, 
quite dark— 
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Then some one out of the mist said, 
‘Drink this,’ and he drank. It was 
brandy; and then the room came slow- 
ly back again to him, and the great 
soldier and two other officers came into 
view. One, by his shoulder-straps, was 
evidently an army doctor, and gave 
Bradford brandy from a cup. He had 
been holding his wrist, but dropped it 
now. 

And Bradford felt himself ashamed 
and afraid. They would never now let 
him rejoin the old regiment, because he 
was ill, —ill, and they would scorn him 
and reject him. 

But no, they smiled at him. The doc- 
tor said, ‘There, there. It’s nothing. 
You were excited, that is all.’ 

And the great soldier said, ‘Good- 
bye. You shall have your wish. You 
shall rejoin your regiment.’ 

‘In France?’ 

There was no answer to this ques- 
tion, but Bradford did not notice. 

“And at once, sir?’ he continued, a 
glow of happiness filling all his veins. 

‘Not quite at once. Go home and 
wait — it certainly shall come.’ 

Then Bradford rose, and although 
they offered him an arm, he would not 
take it. No, he would walk alone. He 
saluted and went out. 

The soldiers looked at one another. 


IV 


Bradford got back at ten o’clock. 
He was very weary, more weary than 
he had ever been before, and his head 
was bad. It would turn giddy now and 
then. That was excitement, so he 
thought. Well, he must fight it. 

He told his wife. 

‘And,’ he said to her, ‘as orders may 
come any time, to-morrow, or even to- 
night, I must get ready. There is much 
to do.’ 

* Rest first,’ she said. 

Bat no, he would: not.. He must be 
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ready when the orders came. His will, 
—that was already done, but there 
were other matters. She must go to bed. 
He would work an hour or two, but 
she must go to bed. And so, to please 
him, she went away, but not to bed. 
She watched. 

She saw him open his desk and take 
out many papers. Some of these he 
tore up; some he replaced. It took 
him a long while, for every now and 
then he would let the papers fall and 
seem to sleep a little, but, recovering, 
would continue. 

The papers finished, he sat down 
again and began to write. But now his 
weariness overcame him, and after 
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struggling against it for a little he gave 
in. He put his face on his hands and 
seemed to sleep. 

She watched him. 

Then suddenly he woke again. He 
raised his head as if he heard a call — 
a bugle-call. 

He rose suddenly to his feet — stood 
for a moment at attention, his face 
bright with joy, and fell. And when 
she ran to his assistance he was dead. 


So did Bradford rejoin the old regi- 
ment. But not in France. For indeed, 
save for a few wounded, the old regi- 
ment was not in France. 

He found them where he went. 
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BY RANDOLPH S. BOURNE 


I 


SHE was French from the crown of 


her head to the soles of her feet, but she ° 


was of that France which few Amer- 
icans, I think, know or imagine. She 
belonged to that France which Jean- 
Christophe found in his friend Olivier, 
a world of flashing ideas and enthusi- 
asms, a golden youth of ideals. 

She had picked me out for an exchange 
of conversation, as the custom is, pre- 
cisely because I had left my name at 
the Sorbonne as a person who wrote 
a little. I had put this bait out, as it 
were, deliberately, with the intention 
of hooking a mind that cared for a 
little more than mere chatter, but I 
had hardly expected to find: it ia the 
form: of a-young girl, who;:as ‘she told 


me in her charmingly polished note, 
was nineteen and had just completed 
her studies. 

These studies formed a useful intro- 
duction when she received me in the 
little old-fashioned apartment in the 
Batignolles quarter on my first visit. 
She had made them ever since she was 
five years old in a wonderful old con- 
vent at Bourges; and in the town had 
lived her grandmother, a very old lady, 
whom she had gone lovingly to see, as 
often as she could be away from the 
watchful care of the nuns. In her she 
had found her real mother, for her 
parents had been far away in Brittany. 
When the old lady died, my friend had 
to face an empty world, and to become 
acquainted all over again with a 
mother whom she confessed she found 
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‘little sympathetic.’ But she was a 
girl of devoir, and she would do nothing 
to wound her. 

She told me one afternoon as we 
took our first walk through the dusky 
richness of the Musée Cluny, that the 
shock of death had disclosed to her 
how fleeting life was, how much she 
thought of death, and how much she 
feared it. I used the lustiness of her 
grandmother’s eighty-four years to 
convince her as to how long she might 
have to postpone her dread, but her 
fragile youth seemed already to feel 
the beating wings about her. As she 
talked, her expression had all that 
wistful seriousness of the French face 
which has not been devitalized by the 
city, that sense of the nearness of un- 
utterable things which runs, a golden 
thread, through their poetry. Though 
she had lived away from Brittany, in 
her graver moments there was much 
in her of the patient melancholy of the 
Breton. For her father’s people had 
been sea-folk, — not fishermen, but 
pilots and navigators on those misty 
and niggardly shores, — and the long 
defeat and ever-trustful suffering was 
in her blood. She would interpret to 
me the homely pictures at the Luxem- 
bourg which spoke of coast and peas- 
ant life; and her beautiful articulate- 
ness brought the very soul of France 
out of the canvases of Cottet and 
Breton and Carriére. She understood 
these people. 

But she was very various, and, if at 
first we plumbed together the pro- 
foundest depths of her, we soon got 
into shallower waters. The fluency of 
her thought outran any foreign medi- 
um, and made anything but her flying 
French impossible. Her meagre Eng- 
lish had been learned from some curi- 
ous foreigner with an accent more 
German than French, and we aban- 
doned it by mutual consent. Our 
conversation became an exchange of 
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ideas and not of languages. Or rather 
her mind became the field where I 
explored at will. 

I think I began by assuming a 
Catholic devotion in her, and implied 
that her serious outlook on life might 
lead her into the church. She scoffed 
unmitigatedly at this. The nuns were 
not unkindly, she said, but they were 
hard and narrow and did not care for 
the theatre and for books, which she 
adored. 

She believed in God. ‘Et le théatre!’ 
I said, which delighted her hugely. But 
these Christian virtues made unlovely 
characters and cut one off so painfully 
from the fascinating moving world of 
ideas outside. But surely after four- 
teen years of religious training and 
Christian care, did she not believe in 
the Church, its priesthood and its dog- 
mas? 

She repudiated her faith with inde- 
scribable vivacity. A hardened Anglo- 
Saxon agnostic would have shown more 
diffidence in denying his belief indogma 
or the Bible. As for the latter, she said, 
it might do for children of five years. 
And the cutting sweep of that ‘enfants 
de cing ans!’ afforded me a revealing 
glimpse of that lucid intelligence with 
which the French mind cuts through 
layers and strata of equivocation and 
compromise. 

Most Frenchmen, if they lose their 
faith, go the swift and logical road 
to atheism. Her loss was no childish 
dream or frenzy; she still believed in 
God. But as for the Church and its 
priesthood, — she told me, with mali- 
cious irony, and with the intelligence 
that erases squeamishness, of a friend 
of hers who was the daughter of the 
priest in charge of one of the largest 
Parisian churches. Would she confess 
to a member of a priestly caste which 
thus broke faith? Confession was odi- 
ous anyway. She had been kept busy 
in school inventing sins. She would go 
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to church on Easter, but she would not 
take the Eucharist, though I noticed 
a charming lapse when she crossed her- 
self with holy water as we entered 
Notre Dame one day. 

Where had she ever got such ideas, 
shut up in a convent? — Oh, they 
were all perfectly obvious, were they 
not? Where would one not get them? 
This amazing soul of modern France! 
—which pervades even the walls of 
convents with its spirit of free criti- 
cism and its terrible play of the intel- 
ligence; which will examine and ruth- 
lessly cast aside, just as my vibrant, 
dark-haired, fragile friend was casting 
aside, without hypocrisy or scruple, 
whatever ideas do not seem to enhance 
the clear life to be lived. 


It 


Accustomed to grope and flounder 
in the mazes of the intellect, I found 
her intelligence well-nigh terrifying. I 
would sit almost helplessly and listen 


to her sparkle of talk. Her freedom 
knocked into pieces all my little im- 
agined world of French conventional- 


ities and inhibitions. How could this 
pale, dignified mother, to whom I was 
presented as she passed hurriedly 
through the room one day, allow her 
to wander so freely about Paris parks 
and museums with a foreign young 
man? Her answer came superbly, with 
a flare of decision which showed me 
that at least in one spot the eternal 
conflict of the generations had been 
settled: ‘Je me permets!’—I allow 
myself. She gave me to understand 
that for a while her mother had been 
difficult, but that there was no longer 
any question of her ‘living her life’ — 
vivre sa vie. And she really thought 
that her mother, in releasing her from 
the useless trammels, had become her- 
self much more of an independent per- 
sonality. As for my friend, she dared, 
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she took risks, she played with the ad- 
venture of life. But she knew what 
was there. 

The motherly Anglo-Saxon frame of 
mind would come upon me, to see her 
in the light of a poor ignorant child, 
filled with fantastic ideals, all so piti- 
fully untested by experience. How 
ignorant she was of life, and to what 
pitfalls her daring freedom must ex- 
pose her in this unregenerate France! 
I tried and gave it up. As she talked, 
—her glowing eyes, in which ideas 
seemed to well up brimming with feel- 
ing and purpose, saying almost more 
than her words,—she seemed too 
palpably a symbol of luminous youth, 
a flaming militant of the younger gen- 
eration, who by her courage would 
shrivel up the dangers that so beset the 
timorous. She was French, and that 
fact by itself meant that whole layers 
of equivocation had been cut through, 
whole sets of intricacies avoided. 

In order to get the full shock of her 
individuality, I took her one afternoon 
to a model little English tea-room on 
rue de Rivoli, where normal British- 
ers were reading Punch and the Spec- 
tator over their jam and cake. The 
little flurry of disapprobation and the 
hostile stare which our appearance 
elicited from the well-bred families and 
discreet young men at the tables, the 
flaring incongruity of her dark, lithe, 
inscrutable personality in this bland, 
vacuous British atmosphere, showed 
me as could nothing else how hard was 
the gemlike flame with which she 
burned. 

As we walked in the Luxembourg 
and along the quays, or sat on the iron 
chairs in the gardens of Parc Mon- 
ceau or the Trocadero, our friendship 
became a sort of intellectual orgy. 
The difficulty of following the pace of 
her flying tongue and of hammering 
and beating my own thoughts into the 
unaccustomed French was fatiguing, 
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but it was the fascinating weariness of 
exploration. My first idle remarks 
about God touched off a whole battery 
of modern ideas. None of the social 
currents of the day seemed to have 
passed her by, though she had been 
immured so long in her sleepy convent 
at Bourges. She had that same interest 
and curiosity about other classes and 
conditions of life which animates us 
here in America, and the same desire 
to do something effective against the 
misery of poverty. 

Thad teased her a little about her aca- 
demic, untried ideas, and in grave re- 
proof she told me, one afternoon, as we 
stood — of all places! — on the porch 
of the Little Trianon at Versailles, a 
touching story of a family of the poor- 
est of the Parisian poor, whom she 
and her mother visited and helped to 
get work. She did not think charity ac- 
complished very much, and flamed at 
the word ‘Socialism,’ although she had 
not yet had its programme made very 
clear to her. 

But mostly she was feminist, — an 
ardent disciple in that singularly un- 
complicated and happy march of the 
Frenchwomen, already so practically 
emancipated, toward a definite social 
recognition of that liberation. The 
normal Frenchwoman, in all but the 
richer classes, is an economic asset to 
her country. And economic independ- 
ence was a cardinal dogma in my 
friend’s faith. She was already taking 
a secretarial course, in order to ensure 
her ability to make her living, and she 
looked forward quite eagerly to a 
career. 

Marriage was in considerable disfa- 
vor; it had still the taint of the Church 
upon it, while the civil marriage seem- 
ed, with the only recently surrendered 
necessary parental consent, to mark 
the subjection of the younger to the 
older generation. These barriers were 
now removed, but the evil savor of 
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the institution lingered on. My friend, 
like all the French intellectuals, was 
all for the ‘union libre,’ but it would 
have to be loyal unto death. It was 
all the more inspiring as an ideal, be- 
cause it would be perhaps hard to ob- 
tain. Men, she was inclined to think, 
were usually malhonnéte, but she might 
find some day a man of complete sym- 
pathy and complete loyalty. But she 
did not care. Life was life, freedom 
was freedom, and the glory of being 
a woman in the modern world was 
enough for her. 

The French situation was perhaps 
quite as bad as it was pictured. Friend- 
ship between a girl and a young man 
was almost impossible. It was that 
they usually wished to love her. She 
did not mind them on the streets. The 
students — oh, the students! — were 
frightfully annoying; but perhaps one 
gave a gifle and passed rapidly on. 
Her parents, before she had become 
genuinely the captain of her soul, had 
tried to marry her off in the orthodox 
French way. She had had four pro- 
posals. Risking the clean candor of the 
French soul, I became curious and 
audacious. So she dramatized for me, 
without a trace of self-consciousness, a 
wonderful little scene of provincial 
manners. The stiff young Frenchman 
making his stilted offer, her self- 
possessed reluctance, her final refusal, 
were given in inimitable style. These 
incidents, which in the life of a little 
American bourgeoise would have been 
crises or triumphs, and, at any rate, 
unutterably hoarded secrets, were 
given with a cold frankness which 
showed refreshingly to what insignifi- 
cance marriage was relegated in her 
life. She wished, she said, to vivre sa 
vie—to live her life. If marriage 
fitted in with her living of her life, it 
might take her. It should never sub- 
mergeor deflect her. Countless French- 
women, in defiance of the strident 
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Anglo-Saxon belief, were able both to 
keep a household and to earn their own 
living; and why not she also? She 
would always be free; and her black 
eyes burned as they looked out so 
fearlessly into a world that was to be 
all hers, because she expected nothing 
from it. 

About this world, she had few illu- 
sions. To its worldlinesses and glitter 
she showed really a superb indifference. 
I brutally tried to trap her into a con- 
fession that she spurned it only because 
it might be closed to her through lack 
of money or prestige. Her eloquent 
eyes almost slew me with vivacious 
denial. She despised these ‘dolls’ 
whose only business in life was to wear 
clothes. Her own sober black was not 
affectation, but only her way of show- 
ing that she was more than a poupée. 
She did not say it, but I quite appre- 
ciated, and I knew well that she knew, 
how charming a poupée she might 
have made. 

Several of her friends were gay and 
worldly. Shespoke of them with charm- 
ing frankness, touching off, with a tone 
quite clean of malice, all their little 
worthlessnesses and futilities. Some 
of this world, indeed, shaded off into 
unimaginable nuances, but she was 
wholly aware of its significance. In the 
inimitable French way, she disdained 
to use its errors as a lever to elevate 
her own virtues. 


III 


Her blazing candor lighted up for 
me every part of her world. We skirted 
abysses, but the language helped us 
wonderfully through. French has worn 
tracks in so many fields of experience 
where English blunders either boor- 
ishly or sentimentally. French is made 
for illumination and clear expression; 
it has kept its purity and crispness and 
can express, without shamefacedness 
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or bungling, attitudes and interpreta- 
tions which the Anglo-Saxon fatuously 
hides. 

My friend was dimly sensible of 
some such contrast. I think she had as 
much difficulty in making me out as I 
had in making her out. She was very 
curious as to how she compared with 
American girls. She had once met one 
but had found her, though not a doll, 
yet not sympathique and little un- 
derstandable. I had to tell my friend 
how untranslatable she was. The 
Anglo-Saxon, I had to tell her, was apt 
to be either a school-child or a middle- 
aged person. To the first, ideas were 
strange and disturbing. To the second, 
they were a nuisance and a bore. I 
almost assured her that in America she 
would be considered a quite horrible 
portent. Her brimming idealism would 
make everybody uncomfortable. The 
sensual delight which she took in 
thinking, the way her ideas were all 
warmly felt and her feelings luminously 
expressed, would adapt her badly to 
a world of school-children and tired 
business men. I tried to go over for her 
the girls of her age whom I had known. 
How charming they were to be sure, 
but, even when they had ideas, how 
strangely inarticulate they sometimes 
were, and, if they were articulate, how 
pedantic and priggish they seemed to 
the world about them! And what for- 
ests of reticences and exaggerated 
values there were, and curious illogi- 
calities! How jealous they were of 
their personalities, and what a suspi- 
cious and individualistic guard they 
kept over their candor and sincerities! 
I was very gay and perhaps a little 
cruel. 

She listened eagerly, but I think 
she did not quite understand. If one 
were not frankly a doll, was not life a 
great swirl to be grappled with and 
clarified, and thought and felt about? 
And as for her personality, the more 
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she gave the more she had. She would 
take the high risks of friendship. 

To cross the seas and come upon my 
own enthusiasms and ideals vibrat- 
ing with so intense a glow seemed an 
amazing fortune. It was like coming 
upon the same design, tinted in novel 
and picturesque colors of a finer har- 
mony. In this intellectual flirtation, 
carried on in musée and garden and on 
quay throughout that cloudless April, 
I began to suspect some gigantic flat- 
tery. Was her enthusiasm sincere, and 
her clean-cutting ideas, or had she by 
some subtle intuition anticipated me? 
Did she think, or was it to be expected 
of me, that I should fall in love with 
her? But perhaps there was a touch of 
the too foreign in her personality. And 
if [had fallen in love, I know it would 
not have been with herself. It would 
have been with the Frenchiness of her, 
and perhaps was. It would have been 
with the eternal youth of France, that 
she was. For she could never have 
been so very glowing if France had not 


been full of her. Her charm and appeal 
were far broader than herself. It took 
in all that rare spiritual climate where 
one absorbs ideas and ideals as the 
earth drinks in rain. 

She was of that young France with 
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its luminous understanding, its per- 
sonal verve, its light of expression, its 
way of feeling its ideas and thinking 
its emotions, its deathless loyalty 
which betrays only at the clutch of 
some deeper loyalty. She adored her 
country and all its mystic values and 
aspirations. When she heard I was 
going to Germany, she actually winced 
with pain. She could scarcely believe 
it. I fell back at once to the position 
of a vulgar traveler, visiting even the 
lands of the barbarians. They were 
her country’s enemies, and some day 
they would attack. France awaited 
the onslaught fatalistically. She did 
not want to be a man, but she wished 
that they would let women be soldiers. 
If the war came, however, she would 
enlist at once as a Red Cross nurse. 
She thrilled at the thought that per- 
haps there she could serve to the utter- 
most. 

And the war has come, hot upon her 
enthusiasms. She must have been long 
since in the field, either at the army 
stations, or moving about among the 
hospitals of Paris, her heart full of 
pride and pity for the France which 
she loved and felt so well, and of 
whose deathless spirit she was, for me, 
at least, so glowing a symbol. 











THE PRONUNCIATION OF ENGLISH IN AMERICA 


BY ROBERT J. MENNER 


I 


In 1789, Noah Webster declared ‘the 
pure English pronunciation in Great 
Britain and New England’ to be ‘ex- 
actly the same in both.’ Ever since 
that time those who undertake the dif- 
ficult task of preserving the purity of 
the English language have made state- 
ments of a similar nature. But the 
statements have been made even more 
inclusive. It has been said that the 
best pronunciation of America as a 
whole is identical with that of Great 
Britain. To many this seems no en- 
largement upon Webster’s remark, be- 
cause the pronunciation of New Eng- 
land has always been regarded, especi- 
ally by New Englanders themselves, 
as unquestionably the best pronuncia- 
tion to be found on this side of the 
Atlantic. At any rate, many anxious 
guardians of our tongue have at vari- 
ous periods in the last century asserted 
that the pronunciation of the most 
cultured classes was identical in Eng- 
land and America. Even so general a 
statement is difficult of refutation, be- 
cause of the possibility of limiting inde- 
finitely the number of those whom one 
wishes to consider ‘the best speakers.’ 

There can be no doubt that the 
number of native-born Americans at 
the time of the Revolution whose pro- 
nunciation was exactly the same as that 
of Englishmen, was exceedingly small. 
To-day, if the number of ‘best speak- 
ers’ should be measured by this meth- 
od, it would certainly be infinitesimal. 
Yet there are many people of culture 
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who persist in the opinion that the 
‘pure’ pronunciation of English is the 
same in both countries; and their as- 
sertions that it should be have become 
more violent and categorical with their 
growing conviction that it is not. 

That Webster would never have 
agreed with this attitude is evident 
from the tenor of all his remarks on 
pronunciation. In fact, in the very 
book in which he expressed his opinion 
of the orthoépic oneness of Old and 
New England, he candidly directed 
attention to certain words in which the 
usage of England and the United States 
in general even then differed, and he 
prophesied the linguistic separation of 
the two countries in most confident and 
unmistakable terms. And he did not 
deprecate this separation as a change 
whose consequences would injure and 
corrupt American English. On the con- 
trary, he was an ardent advocate of our 
linguistic independence, and the great- 
er part of his Dissertations on the Eng- 
lish Language is taken up with argu- 
ments for maintaining an American 
standard, and abandoning the ‘absurd 
imitation’ of the English. Naturally, 
then, he prefers in most instances the 
American pronunciation as the more 
elegant or correct. American deef, for 
example, he preferred to English def, as 
the older and more analogical pronun- 
ciation. He considers the English use 
of lept as the past tense of leap an 
error which has fortunately not be- 
come prevalent in America. 

We have evidence of still earlier dif- 
ferences from Benjamin Franklin, to 
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whose ‘Excellency’ Webster had dedi- 
cated the little volume of essays just 
mentioned, because of his interest in 
linguistic questions. About twenty 
years before, Franklin had published a 
book on spelling reform, in which he 
proposed a system of thoroughly pho- 
netic spelling devised by himself. The 
poetical passages and letters tran- 
scribed in this system are documents of 
inestimable value in determining the 
American pronunciation of the eight- 
eenth century. Two examples will suf- 
fice to show that Franklin’s pronunci- 
ation differed somewhat from that 
which prevailed among his British con- 
temporaries. In would and should he 
retains the sound of /. Marlowe and 
Ben Jonson bear witness to the fact 
that the omission of / in these words 
had already begun in England in the 
Elizabethan period. This pronuncia- 
tion, however, did not receive recogni- 
tion from the majority of the seven- 
teenth-century orthoépists, although it 
had undoubtedly been spreading rap- 
idly in popular speech. For after 1701 
would is considered by all English au- 
thorities a homonym of wood, and 
Franklin’s pronunciation, if it still ex- 
isted in England in the middle of the 
century, was certainly antiquated or 
rare, if not altogether vulgar. Another 
word in which Franklin’s pronuncia- 
tion did not agree with the majority of 
his transatlantic contemporaries was 
get, which he pronounced unmistakably 
git. This, again, together with yis and 
yit, Was a common pronunciation in 
seventeenth-century England. But by 
the middle of the next century it had 
apparently fallen to the vulgar level to 
which it was later to sink in America. 

In these variations in the speech of 
Webster and Franklin from that of the 
mother country the remarkable fact 
is not so much their existence, as the 
character of the differences. The Am- 
erican pronunciations were not vulgar 
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innovations or indiscreet perversions 
of good English sounds; rather were 
they conservative survivals of sounds 
which in the meantime had undergone 
modification and change in England 
itself. In all the remarks about the 
pronunciation at the time, it is evident 
that we were lagging behind our trans- 
atlantic brethren in those changes 
which inevitably accompany the devel- 
opment of a living language. 

In the first part of the last century 
we find outcroppings of this conserva- 
tive tendency. Americans felt obliged 
to pronounce the w in sword for some 
time after Englishmen had abandoned 
it. In 1839, the older professors at 
Yale still pronounced nature to rhyme 
with later, a pronunciation which flour- 
ished in the time of Addison and Pope. 

It is doubtless disagreeable to those 
who would improve American English 
to contemplate among the British users 
of our tongue any precipitancy in 
furthering changes which every purist 
would consider corruptions. 

Most purifiers of our language have 
strangely imagined that all corruption 
of English must necessarily have its 
origin in America. They have failed to 
observe that the history of our treat- 
ment of the language seems to point 
plainly to the fact that, in the past, 
America often clung to the old while 
England was introducing the new. And 
this condition is not at all anomalous. 
The present descendants of those 
Norsemen who settled Iceland in the 
ninth and tenth centuries have left the 
Old Norse language comparatively un- 
changed, while the inhabitants of the 
Scandinavian peninsula, though unaf- 
fected by invasions or race-mixture, 
have so much modified this same in- 
heritance as to split it into two distinct 
and mutually unintelligible languages, 
Norwegian and Swedish. Similarly the 
Irish pronunciation of English, so far 
from having suffered a sea-change by 
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its transference to the Emerald Isle, is 
nearer to that of the age of Elizabeth 
than the best pronunciation of South- 
ern England to-day. In fact, colonists 
from any country whatever tend to 
preserve their language in a much more 
primitive state than those who remain 
at home. 


II 


Whether the speech of educated Am- 
ericans even to-day possesses more of 
antiquity than that of educated Eng- 
lishmen, is perhaps a more uncertain 
question. Several circumstances have 
combined in opposing a complete con- 
servation of seventeenth-century Eng- 
lish in this country. The territory over 
which the colonists spread was so ex- 
traordinarily large, that, even making 
the untenable assumption that they 
all originally spoke the same English 
dialect, it was naturally impossible to 
maintain a uniform tradition. More- 
over, the lack of isolation and the con- 
tinual and increasing intercourse with 
the mother country have prevented the 
speech of Americans and Englishmen 
from diverging very widely, particu- 
larly as there have already existed in 
this country persons so deluded as to 
waste much time and energy in the en- 
deavor to approximate as closely as pos- 
sible every innovation in the British 
mode of speech. 

The fact that the United States has 
absorbed great numbers of foreigners 
may also have had some slight effect 
upon American English. But this in- 
fluence is easily exaggerated. and it is 
unlikely that either Irish or German has 
caused more modification in our speech, 
— except in certain localities, — than 
has Italian or Russian. Indeed, all 
these circumstances have hardly been 
sufficient to neutralize our tendency to 
adhere to older forms of speech. 

One can adduce almost as many par- 
ticular words in proof of conservatism 
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in England as in America. But in the 
more general changes which are alone 
worthy of citation as proof, America 
can be said to have acertain advantage. 
The dropping of the r, which is one 
of the chief characteristics of the so- 
called standard dialect of England, is 
obviously a later development than the 
retention of the letter in the speech of 
most Americans. The almost complete 
disappearance of the secondary accent 
in difficulty and laboratory is another 
important change to which we have not 
yet succumbed in any perceptible de- 
gree. At any rate we have treated our 
inheritance in quite as respectful and 
exemplary a manner as the English. 
Toask us to anglicize our pronunciation 
in order to preserve it pure and un- 
defiled would be altogether ridiculous. 

Before considering what other rea- 
sons may exist for the regulation of our 
pronunciation by that of cultured Eng- 
lishmen, it may be well to enumerate 
some of the points upon which the two 
countries obviously differ. Several have 
already been mentioned. The major- 
ity of educated Englishmen certainly 
do not pronounce the r before a con- 
sonant. Just as certainly the majority 
of educated Americans pronounce it 
distinctly. Another important devia- 
tion of English from American pronun- 
ciation is the amount of stress given to 
the third syllable of polysyllabic words. 
The English say what to American ears 
sounds like litrrrry, as opposed to our 
distinct literary, holidy as opposed to 
holiday. It is evident that our so-called 
secondary accent is in many cases al- 
most as important as the primary. In 
England a secondary accent in such 
words as temporary and necessary has 
practically ceased to exist. Which 
mode is the better is a question both 
unprofitable to discuss and perhaps im- 
possible to decide. But be it remarked 
that if the secondary accent had first 
suffered this desuetude in America, the 
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loss would have been stigmatized as a 
monstrous corruption which only the 
linguistically unfit could perpetrate. 

Again, the flat a in such words as 
blast and command, although con- 
demned by all orthoépists, seems to 
have many more adherents in this 
country than the English ah. Here, it 
is said, we are inferior in elegance. The 
contrary may be affirmed in a fourth 
point of difference. In England such 
words as fertile and hostile are pro- 
nounced with the z long as in tile. This 
change cannot be out of any respect 
for Latin quantity, which happens to 
be short in the one case and long in 
the other. It appears to be one of those 
‘spelling-pronunciations’ which have 
influenced the speech of both coun- 
tries to a great extent. 

Besides these general differences, 
many particular words at once distin- 
guish an Englishman from an Ameri- 
can. In trait the English have thought 
it proper to keep the French pronun- 
ciation. In schedule the tremendous 
influence of Webster has made us con- 
form to what he deemed to be consistent 
with its Greek origin, while the very 
unclassical shedule prevails in England. 
All these differences are not so import- 
ant as to make Englishmen and Amer- 
icans mutually unintelligible; yet they 
are not so negligible that they remain 
unnoticed and undisputed by those 
who long for that linguistic Utopia 
in which the English language shall be 
at once elegant and uniform. 


Itt 


Both the possibility and the desira- 
bility of attaining this state of affairs 
seem to be taken for granted by most 


orthoépic reformers. Generally they 
deem it unwise or perhaps unnecessa- 
ry to obliterate all distinctions at once. 
They content themselves with the task 
of suppressing our most flagrant vio- 
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lations of purity of speech. But they 
never seem disturbed by the thought 
that language in general, and pronun- 
ciation in particular, have never been 
changed in this artificial way. 

When a certain sound is obsolescent, 
or when it has already arisen in one sec- 
tion of the country, it may be possible, 
by excessive ‘school-mastering’ of the 
young and much heroic endeavor on 
the part of the old, to revive it and pre- 
vent its extinction in the one case, or to 
hasten its spread in the other. In the 
pronunciation of particular words, es- 
pecially, it is possible by persistent as- 
sertion of authority to effect a change. 
But a general innovation involving nu- 
merous words or sets of words, such as 
the substitution of a broad a for a flat 
one, cannot be brought about by mere 
voluntary endeavor. Phonetic changes 
have always occurred, not because of 
any desire on the part of speakers to 
effect them, but simply because of the 
workings of a natural law of which 
they were unconscious or which they 
were at least powerless to check. Even 
the failure after long years of effort to 
pronounce naturally and consistently 
blahst and commahnd has not convinced 
the Anglomaniacs of the uselessness of 
their attempts. Some, in fact, with the 
true spirit of martyrs, seem to imagine 
that the struggle is the more glorious 
because the object is impossible of ac- 
complishment. We have heard of the 
man who votes for a presidential candi- 
date merely because he is certain to 
win. But the man who would vote for 
a presidential candidate merely because 
he is certain to lose possesses a mental 
equipment even more peculiar. 

Although people still refuse to re- 
cognize the futility of their labors, and 
persist in the opinion that our speech 
should conform to that of England, one 
might presume that they must have 
the best of reasons for asserting the de- 
sirability of accomplishing this change. 
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It may be well to mention that many 
imitators of the English are inspired 
only by that love of the exotic which 
admires everything indiscriminately 
from China to Peru. They imitate 
English pronunciation merely because 
it is not American. On the other hand, 
there appear to be people who honestly 
believe that they are benefiting their 
fellow countrymen and the language 
by practicing themselves and imposing 
upon others what they regard as the 
only true pronunciation of English. 
But even these more serious-minded 
mortals are strangely reluctant to ad- 
vance any reasons for their position; 
and the arguments they do propound 
are generally not very convincing. It 
has been necessary at the outset to dis- 
pose of the belief which underlies many 
of the pronouncements on the subject, 
—the mistaken notion that existing 
differences in pronunciation are cor- 
ruptions introduced by America. In 
enumerating these differences we have 
seen that, though comparatively few, 
they are not of such a nature as to be 
affected by individual effort. It now 
remains to examine what few reasons 
have impelled many intelligent people 
to attempt this impossible task. 

At least two arguments can be dis- 
covered which are either definitely 
stated or unmistakably implied. The 
first may be given in the words of Rich- 
ard Grant White: ‘For English is the 
language spoken by the English people, 
and while the most important and most 
cultivated part of the English race, 
that which is the direct continuation of 
the original state, remains in England, 
where it was first planted and grew to 
maturity, it is manifestly to England 
that we are to go if we would find that 
which is emphatically and unquestion- 
ably English.’ 

To some people this declaration may 
not appear so obvious and irrefutable 
as it evidently did to the propounder. 
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The statement that ‘English is the lan- 
guage spoken by the English people,’ 
is naturaily true as a mere assertion; 
but as a definition it is entirely inade- 
quate. Its use as an argument is no- 
thing but sophistry and confusion of 
names. English is just as truly the lan- 
guage spoken by the American people. 
Therefore, we might say by this meth- 
od of reasoning, to America we must 
turn for the purest English. Again, one 
must be extremely humble, if not alto- 
gether sycophantic, to admit uncondi- 
tionally that in England is ‘the most 
important and most cultivated part of 
the English race.’ 

The whole question, it may be re- 
marked, is bound up with our right to 
independence in other linguistic mat- 
ters. No one can have read Professor 
Lounsbury’s recent articles on Ameri- 
canisms without realizing the necessity 
of differences in vocabulary. In this 
respect, indeed, it is now generally re- 
cognized that a dual standard not only 
was inevitable, but is actually salu- 
tary. Many Americanisms have be- 
come valuable additions to the Eng- 
lish vocabulary, and our ‘joint-owner- 
ship’ of the language — as Mr. Brander 
Matthews calls it — is, in this particu- 
lar, being gradually conceded by Eng- 
land herself. Differences in the living 
language are naturally greater and 
more noticeable; it is perhaps for this 
reason that attempts to efface them ut- 
terly are still being made. None the 
less, they are even more inevitable, and 
the fact that no perceptible benefit 
arises from their existence, and several 
distinct disadvantages seem to attend 
it, cannot prevent their continuance. 

The second reason for our adoption 
of the pronunciation of Southern Eng- 
land seems to be that Englishmen of 
culture are not subject to the same lin- 
guistic lapses and hideous errors which 
beset the speech of Americans. Two 
pronunciations in particular have been 
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repeatedly and violently condemned 
by Americans as American traits. The 
insertion of an r before a vowel, as in 
the expressions ‘the lawr of the land,’ 
‘the idear of it,’ has been described as 
an American fault. The teachers of 
the New York schools have found this 
‘unhistoric r’ flourishing among the ris- 
ing generation; there has been frequent 
notice and complaint of it in the metro- 
politan newspapers; and the outcry has 
become general. But, as is often the 
case in matters of language, the outcry 
is loudest among those who are totally 
ignorant of the reasons for the origin 
and spread of this sound, and conse- 
quently most incompetent to suggest 
any means of eradicating it. 

The first references to this rhotacism 
consist of attacks upon the extension of 
the practice in England in the early 
part of the last century. Its rise was 
contemporaneous with that of the 
weakening of r before a consonant, and 
though at first regarded as a vulgarism, 
it generally became so wide-spread 
that in 1891 a well-known phonetician 
wrote: ‘As far as I can observe among 
educated Southerners [in England, of 
course], about nine tenths of the men 
and half of the women introduce this r.’ 
The most defamatory of critics could 
not bring the same accusation against 
the United States. It may well be re- 
marked that ‘drawering’ and ‘I sawr 
it’ are rarely, if ever, used by persons 
who do not at the same time rhyme 
‘morn’ with ‘dawn.’ The phenomenon 
is precisely similar to that by which the 
h is inserted promiscuously in cockney 
English after the correct sense of it has 
been lost by omitting it where it right- 
fully belongs. Whether this intruder 
will remain a permanent visitor and 
spread to more than one section of the 
country, depends entirely on our abil- 
ity to distinguish between ah and 17, 
and to avoid the confusion which has 
followed upon its banishment from its 
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rightful domain. And if we succeed 
in this in America, it will be only be- 
cause the appearance of this r is much 
later, and its prevalence much less gen- 
eral, in this country than in England. 

Even more cacophonous to some ears 
than this insertion of r is the omission 
of h in such words as when, where, and 
while. One severe critic classes wen 
along with gal and bilin’, as American- 
isms having a ‘distinct odor of tobac- 
co-chewing about them.’ Doubtless 
each one of us can think of respectable 
persons of both sexes who consistently 
omit the h in when and are nevertheless 
far from using the ‘vile weed’ as a 
means of maxillary exercise. Whether 
it be regarded as an odious vulgarism 
or as a natural phonetic development, 
it cannot properly be designated an 
American fault. Even in the late 
eighteenth century the h was generally 
silent in England. To-day the pronun- 
ciations hwen and hwere are so uncom- 
mon among educated Englishmen as to 
be often considered harsh or dialectal. 
If Englishmen are to be held up as 
models because of their freedom from 
laxity of speech, it is certainly strange 
that the very errors which have been 
ignorantly condemned as _ peculiarly 
American should happen to be those in 
which England herself is the worst 
offender. 

Iv 

When one reads Henry James on The 
Question of Our Speech, one despairs 
of our American pronunciation. The 
novelist appears to have exhausted his 
vocabulary of uncomplimentary epi- 
thets (and it is a very large one) in de- 
scribing it. One imagines that the 
American people treat the English lan- 
guage with as much pernicious uncon- 
cern as the English treat it with cir- 
cumspection. It is therefore surprising 
and somewhat comforting to find in a 
treatise On the Present State of English 
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Pronunciation by the newly appointed 
poet-laureate a severe criticism of the 
growing slovenliness in pronunciation 
and the general decadence of pure 
speaking in England. If the influx of 
vast hordes of foreigners is wholly ac- 
countable for the corruption of the lan- 
guage in this country, it is remarkable 
that a condition of affairs quite as dis- 
turbing has arisen in England without 
their assistance. Now, it would be un- 
wise to assert that we speak the Eng- 
lish tongue with as much perfection as 
we might or ought to speak it. But the 
remedy surely does not lie in endeavor- 
ing to anglicize our pronunciation, be- 
cause the faults as well as the merits of 
the two countries are different. 

Still another argument might be 
brought forward for adopting such 
British pronunciations as differ from 
our own. If any one language should 
ever become universally used as a me- 
dium of intercourse, none seems more 
likely to attain that position than that 
which we possess in common. No other 
language has had so extraordinary a 
growth. From a scant five million in 
1500 it has become the language of 
over one hundred and twenty-five mil- 
lion people. Unquestionably one of the 
greatest dangers to a further extension 
of English would be a lack of uniform- 
ity in the two powerful nations speak- 
ing it. But when reformers of pronun- 
ciation urge us to embrace unnatural 
pronunciations because they believe 
the present differences sufficient to de- 
velop into a hindrance to the universal- 
ity of English, they forget two things. 
One, which they never remember, is 
the utter impossibility of making such 
revolutionary changes at will. The 
other is the very important fact that, 
after all, the greatest difference be- 
tween English and American speech is 
not a matter of pronunciation but of 
intonation. It is a difference much 
more difficult to define, but it is nev- 
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ertheless that which contributes most 
of all to the strangeness of the Eng- 
lish ‘accent,’ as it is popularly called. 
Unfortunately for the seekers after 
linguistic unity and concord, it is al- 
most impossible for an individual to im- 
itate these speech-tones. No one has, 
as yet, made so absurd a proposal as 
that of forcing them upon a nation. It 
is unlikely that any one will. But in 
view of the possibility, it may be well 
to suggest that it would be somewhat 
less absurd, though more heretical, for 
the English to conform to our mode 
of speech than for the larger nation to 
conform to that of the smaller. 

The most fervent of Anglomaniacs 
have scarcely demanded that we ac- 
cept in every particular the pronunci- 
ations which prevail in England. On 
the contrary, the method of most has 
been so eclectic that they might be 
suspected of sheltering behind the 
bugbear of an English standard the 
pronunciations approved by their own 
caprice. If English bean seems to them 
more richly euphonious than the sim- 
ple American bin, nothing will vindi- 
cate their position more than the de- 
claration that the speech of England 
is necessarily the standard of America. 
The time will come when such dog- 
matic assertions will no longer be re- 
ceived with reverent submission. Of 
course the majority of educated Amer- 
icans have never, and will never, con- 
sciously imitate the English. They 
have nevertheless been taught that in 
not doing so they are violating the 
purity of the language. 

Perhaps there will always be people 
so uninformed as to desire to adopt a 
foreign standard of pronunciation. But 
those of us who prefer not to make 
so complete a change in our mode of 
speech may at least have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that we have an un- 
questionable right to the pronunciation 
natural to ourselves. 








IS A PERMANENT PEACE POSSIBLE? 


BY BERTRAND RUSSELL 


I 


WHEN the war began, certain writ- 
ers, notably Mr. H. G. Wells, exhila- 
rated by the romance of great events, 
and yet believing themselves to be lov- 
ers of peace, invented the theory that 
this was ‘a war to end war.’ Both in 
England and in Germany, men who 
have professed a horror of war, but who 
do not wish it thought that they oppose 
this war, have argued that their own 
country is notorious for its love of peace, 
of which it has given repeated proofs 
laying it open to the charge of weak- 
ness; but that it has been attacked by 
unscrupulous enemies, and must quell 
their ruthless pride before the world 
can be relieved from the dread of war. 
This language is not insincere, but is 
the result of a very superficial analysis 
of the events and passions which led up 
to the conflict. Such an analysis, if al- 
lowed to pass unchallenged, is danger- 
ous, since it leaves untouched all the 
misjudgment, suspicion, and pride out 
of which future wars, equally devastat- 
ing, may be expected to grow in the 
course of the years. Something more 
than the mere victory of one party is 
necessary for a secure peace, and some- 
thing deeper than a belief in the ene- 
my’s wickedness is necessary if the na- 
tions are to move toward that goal. 
I shall attempt first an analysis of the 
causes of modern war, and then a dis- 
cussion of means of preventing future 
wars between civilized states. 

The present war springs from the 
rivalry of states. And the rivalry of 


states springs from certain erroneous 
beliefs, inspired and encouraged by 
pride and fear, and embodied in a polit- 
ical machinery intended to make the 
power of a state quick, effective, and 
terrible. If wars between civilized 
states are to cease, these beliefs must 
be seen to be mistaken, pride must take 
a different form, fear must become 
groundless, and the machinery of inter- 
national relations must no longer be 
designed solely for rivalry. 

In surveying the larger causes of the 
war, we may leave altogether out of 
account the diplomacy of the last fort- 
night in July. Since the conclusion 
of the Anglo-French entente in 1904 the 
war had been on the point of breaking 
out, and could have been avoided only 
by some radical change in the temper 
of nations and governments. The an- 
nexation of Alsace-Lorraine had cau- 
sed a profound estrangement between 
France and Germany. Russia and Ger- 
many became enemies through the Pan- 
Slavist agitation, which threatened the 
Austrian influence in the Balkans and 
even the very existence of the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian State. Finally, the Ger- 
man determination to build a power- 
ful navy drove England into the arms 
of Russia and France. Our differences 
with those two countries were suddenly 
discovered to be unimportant, and were 
amicably arranged without any diffi- 
culty. By a treaty whose important 
articles were kept secret, the French 
withdrew their opposition to our occu- 
pation of Egypt, and we undertook to 
support them in acquiring Morocco, — 
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a bargain which, from our own point 
of view, had the advantage of reviving 
the hostility between France and Ger- 
many at a time when there seemed a 
chance of its passing away. As regards 
Russia, our deep-rooted suspicions of its 
Asiatic designs were declared ground- 
less, and we agreed to the independence 
of Tibet and the partition of Persia, in 
return for an acknowledgment of our 
suzerainty in Afghanistan. Both these 
arrangements show that, if good-will 
and reason presided over international 
affairs, an adjustment of differences 
might have been made at any time; as 
it is, nothing but fear of Germany suf- 
ficed to persuade us of the uselessness 
of our previous hostility to France and 
Russia. 

No sooner had this grouping of the 
European powers been brought about 
than the Entente and the Alliance be- 
gan a diplomatic game of watchful 
manceuvring against each other. Rus- 
sia suffered a blow to her pride in the 
Austrian annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina; Germany felt humilia- 
ted by having to acknowledge, though 
with compensation, the French occupa- 
tion of Morocco. The first Balkan War 
was a gain to Russia; the second afford- 
ed some consolation to Austria. And 
so the game went on, with recurring cri- 
ses and alternate diplomatic victories, 
first for one side, then for the other. 

In all this struggle, no one on either 
side thought for a moment of the wel- 
fare of the smaller nations which were 
the pawns in the struggle. The fact 
that Morocco appealed to Germany for 
protection against French aggression 
was not held to put England and France 
in the wrong. The fact that the Per- 
sians — the intellectual aristocracy of 
the Moslem world — had freed them- 
selves from the corrupt government of 
the Shah and were becoming liberal 
and parliamentary, was not regarded 
as any reason why their northern prov- 
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inces should not be devastated by Cos- 
sacks and their southern regions occu- 
pied by the British. The fact that the 
Turks had for ages displayed a suprem- 
acy in cruelty and barbarism by tortur- 
ing and degrading the Christians under 
their rule was no reason why Germany 
should not, like England in former 
times, support their tottering despot- 
ism by military and financial assistance. 
All considerations of humanity and lib- 
erty were subordinated to the great 
game: first one side threatened war, 
then the other; at last both threatened 
at once, and the patient populations, 
incited cynically by lies and claptrap, 
were driven on to the blind work of 
butchery. 

A world where such cruel absurdities 
are possible is not to be put right by a 
mere treaty of peace. War between 
civilized states is both wicked and fool- 
ish, and it will not cease until either the 
wickedness or the folly is understood 
by those who direct the policy of na- 
tions. Most men do not mind being 
wicked, and the few who do have 
learned ways of persuading themselves 
that they are virtuous. But, except in 
moments of passion, men do mind be- 
ing foolish. There is more hope of pre- 
venting war in future by persuading 
men of its folly than by urging its 
wickedness. To a dispassionate obser- 
vation its folly is evident, but most 
observation is not dispassionate: un- 
consciously men tend to adopt the 
opinions which will justify them in in- 
dulging their passions. Just asa liber- 
tine, in order to excuse himself, comes 
to think that the women have no deep 
feelings, so a militant patriot comes to 
think that the interests of his country 
are vitally opposed to those of some 
other country, in order that he may 
have an opportunity to indulge pride, 
the desire for triumph, and the lust of 
dominion. What the pacifist has to con- 
tend against is a system of false beliefs, 
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inspired by unrecognized evil passions 
which are thought to be justified by 
the beliefs. If the beliefs are seen to be 
false, there is some hope that the pas- 
sions may be recognized as evil. And 
the falsehood of the belief in the essen- 
tial conflict of interests between na- 
tions is easily recognized by any candid 
mind. 

Among men, as among all gregarious 
animals, there are two kinds of econo- 
mic relation: codperation and compe- 
tition. There is codperation when the 
activities which the one undertakes in 
his own interest tend to benefit the 
other; there is competition when they 
tend to injure the other. Neither coép- 
eration nor competition need be con- 
scious; it is not even necessary that 
either should be aware of the existence 
of the other. But in so far as they are 
conscious, they bring into play quite 
different sets of feelings. On the one 
side we have affection, loyalty, grati- 
tude; on the other, fear, hatred, tri- 
umph. The emotions out of which war 
springs result from a combination of 
the two groups: they are the emotions 
appropriate to codperation against a 
common competitor. In the modern 
world, where men are grouped by states, 
these conditions are summed up in pa- 
triotism. 

Codperation and competition have 
governed the lives of our ancestors 
since the days before they were human, 
and in the course of the struggle for 
existence our emotional nature has 
developed so as to respond deeply and 
instinctively to these ancient stimuli. 
There is in all men a disposition to 
seek out occasions for the exercise of 
instinctive feelings, and it is this dis- 
position rather than any inexorable eco- 
nomic or physical fact, which is at the 
bottom of enmities between nations. 
The conflicts of interest are invented 
to afford an excuse for feelings of hos- 
tility; but as the invention is uncon- 
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scious, it is supposed that the hostility 
is brought about by some real conflict 
of interest. 

The cause of this absence of har- 
mony between our instincts and our 
real needs is the modern development 
of industry and commerce. In a sav- 
age community, where each family lives 
by its own labor, there is no occasion 
for peaceful codperation in any group 
larger than the family. But there is 
often occasion for warlike codperation: 
if all the members of some other tribe 
can be killed, it is possible to appropri- 
ate their hunting-grounds and their 
pastures. In such a state of things, war 
is profitable to the victors, and the van- 
quished leave no descendants. The 
human race is descended from a long 
line of victors in war; for, although 
there have been just as many van- 
quished, they failed in early days to 
leave any posterity. The feelings which 
men now have on the subject of war 
and international relations are feelings 
which were in agreement with facts, so 
far as the victors were concerned, in 
those primitive internecine combats of 
savage tribes. But in the modern world 
our economic organization is more civ- 
ilized than our emotions, and the con- 
flicts in which we indulge do not really 
offer that prospect of gain which lets 
loose the brute within us. The brute 
within us refuses to face this disap- 
pointing fact, and turns upon those 
who bring it forward with savage accu- 
sations of unmanliness or lack of patri- 
otism. But it remains a fact none the 
less. 

The international character of our 
economic organization is due to divi- 
sion of labor, taking partly the form of 
exchange, partly the form of multiply- 
ing stages in production. Consider 
some quite simple example: say a loaf 
of bread baked in Holland from Argen- 
tine wheat grown by the help of Eng- 
lish agricultural machinery made from 
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Spanish ore. Holland, Argentina, Eng- 
land, and Spain, all, through this loaf 
of bread, have an interest in each oth- 
er’s welfare; any misfortune to any one 
of the four is likely to cause some in- 
jury to the other three. And so it hap- 
pens that times of good trade and times 
of bad trade are both world-wide. Yet 
in spite of the fact that when Germany 
is prosperous England is prosperous, 
and when Germany has hard times 
England has hard times, men persist, 
both in England and in Germany, in 
concentrating attention on the com- 
paratively small amount of economic 
competition, to the exclusion of the 
very much greater amount of economic 
codperation. It is thought that if Ger- 
many were ruined England would be 
enriched, and vice versa. Yet every 
tradesman knows that the ruin of his 
customers is an injury to him, which 
cannot be compensated by the ruin 
of his competitors. Instinct makes us 
want a nation to hate, and diplomat- 
ists have decided that, for the last ten 
years, that nation should be Germany; 
and since we hate Germany, we imag- 
ine her interests opposed to ours. But 
one moment’s thought without hatred 
shows that the whole opposition is 
merely imaginary. 

The diplomatic conflict is even more 
unreal and disproportionate to any pos- 
sibility of gain than the economic con- 
flict. Apart from the satisfaction of a 
somewhat childish pride, what does it 
matter to either France or Germany 
which of them owns Morocco? Neglect- 
ing the fact that France had to promise 
the open door in order to win Ger- 
many’s acquiescence, the extreme lim- 
it of possible advantage would be the 
capture of the whole foreign trade of 
Morocco. This is a limit which cannot, 
in practice, be reached, since, even with 
the most restrictive tariff, there will be 
some commodities which will have to 
be imported from elsewhere. But even 
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if it could be reached, it is a mere fallacy 
to suppose that the necessary restric- 
tions would be advantageous to France. 
England, after much experience, has 
abandoned the attempt to impose any 
restrictions on foreign trade inits Crown 
Colonies, because they hamper the de- 
velopment of colonies, diminish their 
purchasing power, and in the long run 
injure English trade more than they 
benefit it. With every disposition to 
profit by injury to others, experience 
has taught us that our own profit is 
best secured by allowing equal oppor- 
tunities to other nations, and that in- 
jury to others, however delightful in 
itself, has to be paid for by a corre- 
sponding injury to ourselves. But 
even if we adopt, for the sake of argu- 
ment, the view that a nation owning a 
colony can profit by securing the whole 
trade of that colony to itself, what pro- 
portion is there between the gain and 
the cost? 

In order that the French might ac- 
quire Morocco, England and France, 
in 1905 and again in 1911, were brought 
to the verge of war with Germany, 
causing huge increases in the French 
army and the English navy, embitter- 
ing the relations of both with Germany, 
and producing a state of public feeling 
which made the present war possible. 
A solemn international conference de- 
liberated at Algeciras, and arrived at 
decisions which England and France 
regarded as ‘scraps of paper.’ Finally, 
Germany, as the price of abandoning 
its claims, acquired a bit of African 
territory, at the expense of a similar 
increase of armaments, a similar exac- 
erbation of public feeling, and an ex- 
hibition of bullying methods which 
prepared the whole world to view all 
Germany’s proceedings with suspicion. 
And as everybody knows, the loss due 
to mere uncertainty, produced in indus- 
try and finance by a ‘vigorous’ policy, 
was so great that the German business 
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world at last compelled the govern- 
ment to give way. And all this turmoil 
was over the question whether France 
should have the empty right to call 
Morocco ‘French’! 

Viewed as a means of obtaining any 
tangible gain, a diplomatic contest 
such as that which was waged over 
Morocco is a childish absurdity. The 
diplomatists who conduct it, and the 
journalists who applaud their ridicu- 
lous activities, are ignorant men — ig- 
norant, I mean, in all that is really im- 
portant to the welfare of nations. Their 
only training is in the kind of skill by 
which a horse-dealer palms off a bad 
bargain upon a foolish customer, and 
in the knowledge of personalities which 
is required in all games of intrigue. But 
such training, though it had its impor- 
tance in simpler times, grows less and 
less useful as the organization of soci- 
ety becomes more complex and as the 
interdependence of men in widely sev- 
ered parts of the world increases. More 
and more the important facts are dry, 
statistical, impersonal; less and less are 
they of the sort that lends itself to 
expression in traditional literary form. 
Men’s imaginations are governed to an 
extraordinary extent by literary tradi- 
tion; the fact that the really import- 
ant knowledge can be acquired only 
by industrious investigation makes it 
‘vulgar’ and not such as any aristo- 
cratic diplomatist would condescend to 
know. 

The economic absurdity of our dip- 
lomatic and military conflicts is not 
denied by well-informed advocates of 
international strife. They will admit 
that, in a war between civilized states, 
even the victor can no longer hope to 
gain in wealth. But they reply that 
such considerations are sordid, and that 
they, the warlike party, have nobler 
ideals than mere money-grubbing. This 
is an even more preposterous absurd- 
ity than the pretence of trading advan- 
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tages to be obtained by victory. Let us 
admit at once that the interest which 
most people felt in the Moroccan ques- 
tion was not, except in a very small de- 
gree, an economic interest. But was 
it something higher than an economic 
interest? 

The main thing involved in all such 
contests, and the thing that makes the 
average man tolerate them, is national 
pride. The Germans felt that France 
had failed to treat them with proper 
respect by not informing them official- 
ly of the Anglo-French agreement; the 
English and French felt the sending 
of the Panther to Agadir an act of ag- 
gression which must be resented; the 
Germans felt Mr. Lloyd George’s high 
language at the Mansion House in 1911 
a threat to which no great power could 
yield with dignity. This is the nobler 
stuff with which the idealists of war 
confront the money-grubbing econo- 
mists! Compared with this schoolboy 
desire for cheap triumphs, money- 
grubbing is humane, enlightened, and 
noble. The man who builds up an in- 
dustry confers benefits upon countless 
others in the course of pursuing his own 
advantage: he becomes rich because 
he is doing something of real use to the 
community. But the pride that wishes 
to humiliate, and the pride that can be 
humiliated, by yielding trivial diplo- 
matic advantages rather than risk war, 
are alike childish and barbarous, spring- 
ing from low ambitions, and enviously 
regarding one man’s gain as consisting 
in another’s loss. Diplomatic victory 
rests with the side most willing to risk 
war; so long as men feel proud of their 
country on account of its victories, and 
not on account of its contributions to 
civilization and the welfare of man- 
kind, so long they will feel humiliated 
when their country is reasonable, and 
elated when it is brutal, overbearing, 
ready to plunge the world into the chaos 
of armed conflict. As against this state 
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of mind, the man who urges the econo- 
mic loss involved, nowadays, even in 
successful war, is a humane advocate 
of sane codperation, not a man blinded 
by sordid considerations to the sup- 
posed splendors of what is really the 
most degraded form of ‘ patriotism.’ 

The disease from which the civilized 
world is suffering is a complex one, de- 
rived from the failure of men’s instincts 
te keep pace with changing material 
conditions. Among savages, where 
there is no trade and little division of 
labor, the only economic! relation be- 
tween different tribes is that of compe- 
tition for the food-supply. The tribe 
which attacks with most cunning and 
ferocity exterminates the greatest num- 
ber of others, and leaves the largest pos- 
terity. Disposition to ferocity and cun- 
ning is, at this stage, a biological ad- 
vantage; and the instincts of civilized 
men are those developed during this 
early stage. But through the growth 
of commerce and manufactures it has 
come about that nine tenths of the in- 
terests of one civilized nation coincide 
with nine tenths of the interests of any 
other. 

So long as the disposition to primi- 
tive ferocity is not excited, men are 
able to see their community of inter- 
est, — as, for example, most men do in 
America. But there remains in the 
background a readiness for enmity and 
suspicion, a capacity for all the emo- 
tions of the savage on the warpath, 
which can be roused by any skillful 
manipulator; and there remain many 
men who, from a brutal nature or from 
some underground effect of self-inter- 
est, are unable to see that friendship 
between nations is possible and that 
hostility has lost whatever raison d’étre 
it once possessed. And so the old rival- 
ries, now become an unmeaning and 
murderous futility, go on unchecked, 
and all the splendid heroism of war is 
wasted on a tragic absurdity. 
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The old methods have brought us to 
the present disaster, and new and bet- 
ter methods must be found. So much 
is agreed on all hands. 

But as soon as we attempt to specify 
better methods, disagreement breaks 
out, partly from conflict of opinion con- 
cerning the facts which have brought 
about the present situation, partly from 
desire to find a heroic solution which 
shall once for all make war impossible 
by some mechanical arrangement. 

The steps to be taken for securing a 
lasting peace fall into three categories: 
(1) the conditions of peace; (2) the sub- 
sequent machinery for adjusting inter- 
national disputes; (3) measures for 
producing, throughout Europe, a more 
sane, well-informed, and pacific public 
opinion. 

(1) Nine men out of ten, in all the 
combatant nations, consider, or at least 
considered when the war broke out, 
that the conditions of peace are the 
only question of importance. Nine out 
of ten Englishmen believe, or believed, 
that England, France, and Russia are 
essentially peace-loving countries; that 
they made every conceivable effort for 
the preservation of peace; and that the 
one thing necessary to secure the per- 
manent peace of the world is that they 
should smash the military power of 
Germany and Austria. Nine out of ten 
Germans believe, or believed, that Ger- 
many and Austria are essentially peace- 
loving countries; that while they were 
struggling to preserve the peace, Rus- 
sia, secretly encouraged by England, 
treacherously mobilized under cover of 
negotiations between the Czar and the 
Kaiser; and that the one thing neces- 
sary to secure the permanent peace of 
the world is that Germany and Austria 
should smash the military power of the 
Allies. 

These opposing views are merely 
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melodramatic: no nation is quite black, 
and none is quite white, but all are of 
varying shades of gray. Like every 
one else in Europe, I think my own 
nation of the lightest shade of gray; 
but no participator in the game of 
Alliance and Entente which statesmen 
have played for the past ten years, 
ought to flatter itself that it is wholly 
unspotted. And in any case, as a solu- 
tion, the complete destruction of the 
enemy has the defect of being impos- 
sible. England and Germany will both 
exist after the war; if they fought each 
other for five centuries, like England 
and France, they would still both exist. 
This fact is beginning to be realized on 
both sides, and to compel even the 
most bellicose to seek some way by 
which they can learn to endure each 
other’s existence with equanimity. 
What is wanted is a change of heart, 
leading toa changeof political methods; 
and victory or defeat must be consid- 
ered in the light of their power of pro- 
ducing a change of heart. 

From this point of view, it is import- 
ant that no nation should make such 
great gains as to feel that it was worth 
while going to war, and that none 
should suffer such humiliating losses as 
to be impelled to revenge. The result 
of 1870 was the worst possible from the 
point of view of mankind. The Ger- 
mans were encouraged in militarism by 
success, the French were goaded into 
militarism by the intolerable shame 
of defeat and dismemberment. What- 
ever happens at the peace, there should 
be no new Alsace-Lorraines: any trans- 
fer of territory should be such as can 
be recommended to neutral opinion on 
the ground of the wishes of the inhab- 
itants. So far as the West is concerned, 
it may be reasonably hoped that this 
condition will be carried out; but in the 
East it is to be feared that none of the 
combatants will respect it. No one be- 
lieves that any part of the Turkish Em- 
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pire will be allowed any voice in decid- 
ing its fate; but it must be admitted 
that the Turks, throughout their his- 
tory, have done as little to deserve con- 
sideration as any nation on earth. 

(2) But changes of territory are the 
least important part of what may be 
hoped from the peace. In all nations 
every sane man and woman will desire 
a completely new system in interna- 
tional affairs. The only men who will 
desire to prolong the present system 
are statesmen, sensational journalists, 
and armament-makers — the men who 
profit by slaughter, either in credit or 
in cash, without running any risk of 
being slaughtered themselves. Since 
these men will control the actual Con- 
gress, they will be able to postpone the 
inauguration of a happier age, unless 
America undertakes the championship 
of mankind against the warring govern- 
ments. All humane people in Europe 
would wish America to participate: if 
possible, they would wish the Congress 
to take place in the neutral atmosphere 
of Washington, with Mr. Wilson as its 
president. The governments may op- 
pose this plan, from the wish of officials 
to retain power in their own hands, and 
of combatants to avoid having to hear 
the voice of reason. But public opin- 
ion is against the governments in this 
question, though for the moment it has 
difficulty in expressing itself. 

New methods in international affairs 
are required, not in the interests of one 
side or the other, but in the interests of 
mankind, lest civilization and human- 
ity should perish from the world. It 
would be disastrous if new methods 
were imposed by the victors upon the 
vanquished as part of the humiliation 
of defeat: they ought to be adopted by 
all, at the suggestion of neutrals, as an 
escape from the tragic entanglement 
which has dragged a horrified Europe, 
as though by the compulsion of an ex- 
ternal fate, into a cataclysm not desired 
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beforehand by one man in a hundred in 
any of the nations involved in the strug- 
gle. In every nation, men believe they 
are fighting for the defense of home 
and country against wanton aggres- 
sion; for they know that they them- 
selves have not desired war, and they 
know or suspect the sins of foreign gov- 
ernments while they are ignorant of the 
sins of their own. In every nation, 
when this war comes to an end, men 
will welcome any means of avoiding the 
risk of another such war in the future. 

Most of the friends of peace are 
agreed in advocating some kind of in- 
ternational council to take cognizance 
of all disputes between nations and to 
urge what it regards as a just solution. 
But it is not easy to agree either as to 
the powers or as to the composition of 
the council. 

The council ought not to be com- 
posed merely of diplomatists. A dip- 
lomatist represents national prestige, 
and his credit among his confréres de- 
pends upon his skill in securing sup- 
posed advantages for his own nation. 
He focusses in his own person the spirit 
of rivalry between states, which is the 
chief obstacle to internationalism. The 
mental atmosphere in which he lives 
is that of the eighteenth century, with 
its ‘Balance of Power’ and other shib- 
boleths. Classification by nations is 
only one way of classifying mankind, 
but the diplomatic machine ignores 
all other ways. The world of finance, 
the world of learning, the world of so- 
cialism — to take only three examples 
— are international, each of great im- 
portance in its own way, each having 
certain interests which cut right across 
the divisions of states. If each nation 
appointed to the council, not only a 
diplomatist, but also a financier, a rep- 
resentative of learning, and a cham- 
pion of labor, there would often be 
cross-divisions, and the voting would 
not always be by nations. Internation- 
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al interests, as opposed to merely na- 
tional advantage, would have some 
chance of a hearing in such a council, 
and it might occasionally happen that 
the welfare of civilization would be the 
decisive consideration. Foreign policy 
has remained everywhere the exclusive 
domain of an aristocratic clique. What 
they have made of it, we see. It is time 
to secure a less ignorant and less pre- 
judiced conduct of affairs by the ad- 
mission of the democracy to an active 
administrative share. 

The deliberations of the council 
should be public, and it should refuse 
to regard as binding any treaty, agree- 
ment, or understanding, of which the 
terms had been kept secret. By means 
of secrecy, an air of mystery and hocus- 
pocus is preserved, of which the sole 
use and purpose is to keep power in offi- 
cial hands, and to prevent the intru- 
sion of common sense into the arcana 
of diplomacy. The public is hoodwinked 
by the assurance that secrecy is essen- 
tial to national security. Hitherto, on 
this plea, even the most democratic 
countries of Europe have handed over 
their destinies blindfold to men who 
have abused their trust by policies dia- 
metrically opposed to what their fol- 
lowers desired. Only publicity can pre- 
vent a repetition of this crime. 

In urging that men who are not pro- 
fessional diplomatists ought to take 
part in the international council, I am 
not intending to suggest that diplomat- 
ists, as individuals, are any worse than 
other men, but only that their training, 
their traditions, their way of life, and 
the fact that they represent the nation- 
al interest to the exclusion of all other 
considerations, must tend to close their 
minds to an order of ideas which lies 
outside the scope of their official duties. 
Even men who are wholly estimable in 
private life will be governed in their 
political ideas by the interests which 
they represent. The secretary of the 
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Automobile Association — I speak hy- 
pothetically, since I do not know who 
he is — may be an ardent patriot, and 
anxious, as an individual, to bear his 
share of the expense of the navy, but 
he will infallibly protest when it is pro- 
posed to put a tax on petrol. The edi- 
tor of the Licensed Victualler’s Ga- 
zette may be a zealous temperance 
man in his private capacity, but as an 
editor he is bound to raise an outcry 
when any fresh burden is placed upon 
‘the trade.’ So a diplomatist may, dur- 
ing his holidays, be an international 
pacifist, but in his working hours he will 
struggle to obtain small advantages for 
his country, even by threatening war 
if necessary. This is the inevitable 
effect of the interest which he repre- 
sents, and can be counteracted only 
by men who represent interests which 
conflict less with those of civilization 
in general. 

Should the powers of the council in- 
clude military intervention for the en- 
forcement of its awards? Very strong 
arguments may be urged on both sides. 

It is assumed that, when a dispute 
arises, the council will at once invite 
the powers concerned to submit to its 
arbitration, and that, if one party ex- 
presses willingness toabide by itsaward 
while the other does not, it will throw 
whatever weight it possesses against 
the intractable party. It should also 
have the power of examining questions 
likely to cause disputes in the future, 
and of suggesting such adjustments 
and compromises as may seem just. 
But if its authority is flouted, shall it 
rely upon moral force alone, or shall it 
have power to invoke the armed sup- 
port of all those neutrals which send 
delegates to it? 

In favor of armed intervention, it 
may be urged that otherwise the coun- 
cil will be futile, and will afford no se- 
curity against an aggressive military 
power. It will therefore not allay pan- 
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ics, prevent wars, or tend to diminish 
armaments. If, on the other hand, neu- 
trals can be relied upon to be willing 
to threaten armed intervention, and if 
their intervention would always secure 
an overwhelming preponderance of 
force on one side, then the mere threat 
would be sufficient, and actual war 
would be prevented. 

But this argument involves many 
doubtful hypotheses, and is perhaps 
inspired less by a sober review of the 
facts than by the wish to find a short 
cut to universal peace. Unless almost 
all the powers sincerely desire peace, 
an alliance among the more bellicose 
powers might be strong enough to flout 
all the others, and in that case the only 
result of the council would be to make 
the war world-wide. Also it is much to 
be feared that neutrals could not be 
trusted to intervene by force of arms 
in a dispute in which they had no in- 
terest beyond the desire to preserve the 
peace: the whole system would be in 
danger of breaking down just when it 
was most needed. The most pacific 
powers — notably the United States— 
would probably refuse altogether to 
enter a system entailing such vast and 
manifold obligations. And within each 
nation, the necessity of being constant- 
ly prepared to go to war would run 
counter to the wishes of peaceful peo- 
ple, although it is from such people 
that the scheme would have to derive 
its support, since its aim would be the 
prevention of war. For these reasons, 
it does not seem desirable at present 
that the decisions of the international 
council should be enforced by military 
intervention. 

I do not think the decisions of the 
council would have no weight if they 
rested upon moral force alone. The 
efforts made by both sides in the pre- 
sent war to persuade the United States 
of the justice of their cause show how 
highly the sympathy of neutrals is 
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valued, when there is hardly a thought 
of their abandoning neutrality. And 
the mere existence of an impartial tri- 
bunal, to which each side could yield 
without loss of dignity, would in most 
cases suffice to prevent the diplomatic 
deadlock which precedes war. Public 
opinion, which at present has no means 
of hearing any unbiassed statement, 
would be powerfully influenced by an 
authoritative award, and the pacific 
forces in the countries concerned could 
bring pressure to bear on the govern- 
ments to bow to the decisions of the 
council. If the pacific forces were 
strong, this pressure would probably 
be sufficient; if not, no system could 
make peace secure. For, in the last re- 
sort, peace can be preserved only if 
public opinion desires peace in most 
of the great nations. 

(3) Far more important than any 
question of machinery is the problem 
of producing in all civilized nations 
such a horror of war that public opinion 
will insist upon peaceful methods of 
settling disputes. When this war ends, 
it is probable that every nation in 
Europe will feel such an intense wea- 
riness of the struggle that there will be 
little likelihood of a great war for an- 
other generation. The problem is, so 
to alter men’s standards and outlook 
that, when the weariness has passed 
away, they shall not fall back into 
the old bad way, but shall escape from 
the nightmare into a happier world of 
free codperation. 

The first thing to make men realize 
is that modern war is an absurdity as 
well as a crime, and that it can no long- 
er secure such national advantages as, 
for example, England secured by the 
Seven Years’ War. After the present 
war, it should be easy to persuade even 
the most ignorant and high-placed per- 
sons of this truth. 

But it is even more necessary to alter 
men’s conceptions of ‘glory’ and ‘ patri- 
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otism.’ Beginning in childhood, with 
the school textbooks of history, and 
continuing in the press and in common 
talk, men are taught that the essence 
of ‘glory’ is successful robbing and 
slaughter. The most ‘glorious’ nation 
is the one which kills the greatest num- 
bers of foreigners and seizes the great- 
est extent of foreign territory. The 
most ‘patriotic’ citizen is the one who 
most strongly opposes any attempt at 
justice or mercy in his country’s deal- 
ings with other countries, and who is 
least able to conceive of mankind as all 
one family, struggling painfully from a 
condition of universal strife toward a 
society where love of one’s neighbor 
is no longer thought a crime. The divi- 
sion of the world into nations is a fact 
which must be accepted, but there is 
no reason to accept the narrow nation- 
alism which envies the prosperity of 
others and imagines it a hindrance to 
our own progress. Ifa better and saner 
world is to grow out of the horror of 
futile carnage, men must learn to find 
their nation’s glory in the victory of 
reason over brute instincts, and to feel 
the true patriotism which demands 
that our country should deserve admi- 
ration rather than extort fear. If this 
lesson can be taught to all, beginning 
with the children in the schools, we 
may hope for a lasting peace, and the 
machinery for securing it will grow out 
of the universal desire. So long as hate 
and fear and pride are praised and en- 
couraged, war can never become an im- 
possibility. But there is now, if men 
have the courage to use it, an awaken- 
ing of heart and mind such as the world 
has never known before: men see that 
war is wicked and that war is foolish. 
If the statesmen will play their part, by 
showing that war is not inevitable, 
there is hope that our children may 
live in a happier world, and look back 
upon us with the wondering pity of a 
wiser age. 
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I povst if there is in the whole world, 
at the present moment, a man so uni- 
versally known, and at the same time 
so unknown, as General Joffre. Every- 
body repeats his name and yet almost 
everybody wonders what he is person- 
ally; and things have reached the stage 
when one imagines that everybody else 
knows what one isignorant of, and feels 
almost ashamed to ask questions. 

In his own country General Joffre 
is little more than a name, or at best 
a mysterious force, the elusiveness of 
which has long baffled curiosity. The 
papers, it is true, publish articles about 
him, but they are everlasting, weari- 
some variations on what are supposed 
to be thegreat characteristics of the gen- 
eral, namely: temporization and tac- 
iturnity. Since M. Georges Clemenceau 
compared him, months ago, to Fabius 
Cunctator, people have repeated the 
same things ad nauseam, without add- 
ing one detail to the description of his 
so-called temporizing inclination, and, 
above all, without asking themselves 
whether there are proofs that he is nat- 
urally so like the Cunctator of Roman 
history. 

The career of General Joffre was one 
which could not but pass unperceived 
by most of his countrymen. In times 
of peace the soldier who is usually 
spoken of as socially brilliant is near- 
ly always obscure. Many a really dis- 
tinguished French general who was a 
young lieutenant in 1870 got pensioned 
off years before the present war, with- 


out ever becoming known outside the 
narrowest circle. The only exceptions 
have been colonial soldiers, men like 
Duchesne, Galliéni, Marchand, and 
d’Amade, in whom the national taste 
for daring and for military intelligence 
found a satisfaction the higher because 
it was rare. Now Joffre was indeed a 
colonial soldier, but, apart from one 
expedition, he was employed overseas 
in his capacity as an engineer; and no 
Frenchman since the days of Vauban 
has reached celebrity by raising forti- 
fications, which even to the average 
officer are either perplexing or a mat- 
ter of course. In the last ten years, 
after he had been promoted to the high- 
er grades, and especially in the past 
three years, after he had become Gen- 
eralissimo, his name naturally grew 
more familiar; but it was still known 
mostly totechnicians. Not one French- 
man in a thousand could repeat the 
succession of the supreme chiefs of the 
army in the past fifteen years. In times 
of peace the Generalissimo is hardly 
ever before the public notice, and his 
work is of an even more recondite na- 
ture than that of the engineer. Gen- 
eral Brugére, General Hagron, Gen- 
eral de Lacroix, General Trémeau have 
passed in and out of office without ever 
finding their way from the Annuaire de 
l Armée into the popular almanacs. 
So, had it not been for the coincid- 
ence that I shall point out between the 
appointment of Joffre and the warlike 
wave created by the Agadir incident, 
had it not been above all for the excit- 
ing debates on the Three-Year-Service 
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Law and for the great reforms bearing 
the name of M. Millerand, Joffre, in 
spite of the extraordinary esteem in 
which he was held by experts, would 
have remained little more than a name, 
or at best a huge slow-moving figure 
occasionally seen at reviews. 

Living thus outside the broad cur- 
rents of public curiosity until the war 
began, and since then having raised an 
impassable barricade between himself 
and inquisitiveness, it is not surprising 
that Joffre should be as unknown to 
the interviewer as if he were a phantom, 
and that the psychological analysis of 
his character published by the news- 
papers should be of the flimsiest. 

Yet with the exercise of some sym- 
pathetic curiosity, it is not impossible 
to gather from people who have en- 
joyed his intimacy, enough human in- 
formation to understand of what flesh 
this bulky hero is made. I shall here 
attempt, not only to describe the his- 
toric réle played by Joffre in the con- 
duct of the war and to analyze his gen- 
eralship, but also to point out the more 
conspicuous traits of his character. 


It 


Joseph-Jacques-Césaire Joffre ! was 
born at Rivesaltes on January 12,1852. 
Rivesaltes is a small town near Per- 
pignan, in the department of Pyrénées- 
Orientales, the most southern depart- 
ment of France, formed at the time of 
the great Revolution from the prov- 
ince of Roussillon. The present writer 
once made a prolonged stay in that 
part of the country. He has preserved 
ever since imperishable recollections 
of the charm of its Pyrenean scenery, 
everywhere austere, yet elegant where- 
ever it is not sublime; and he remem- 


1 This name, which seems to have puzzled 
many foreigners, is only the Southern variation 
of Jauffre, a name derived like Jeoffrin, Jauffret, 
Jouffroy, etc., from Geoffroy. — Tur AuTHOR. 
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bers the singular dignity of the inhab- 
itants. They speak a Catalan dialect, 
and are in fact the near relatives of the 
Aragonese population on the other 
side of the Pyrenees; but their charac- 
teristics are after all those to be found 
in all the mountainous regions of south- 
ern France. They are intelligent; they 
would appear remarkably shrewd and 
practical if their nonchalance did not 
often interfere with matter-of-fact de- 
cisiveness; they can be wonderfully 
self-possessed in spite of their hot blood; 
and their courtesy delights the stran- 
ger who approaches them with proper 
deference. 

Joffre belonged to a modest family. 
His father was the secretary of the 
mairie and spent his days transferring 
in official French on the municipal rec- 
ords the Catalan statements which tam- 
o’-shantered ratepayers made over his 
desk. The boy Joseph was exception- 
ally intelligent, and it was natural that 
his father—a functionary with the 
functionary’s knowledge of opportuni- 
ties — should think of ‘pushing’ him 
—as the French phrase goes — up to 
some one of the situations which the 
visits of the prefect, the judges, the de- 
partmental engineer, the department- 
al architect, or the recruiting officers, 
made living realities. So Joseph went 
on from the elementary school at Rive- 
saltes to the Perpignan College, and 
afterwards to the Montpellier lycée, 
and before he was sixteen completed 
his course both in the classics and in 
mathematics. This was a remarkable 
achievement, and the greatest ambi- 
tions were permissible to the lad and 
his friends. He astonished nobody by 
declaring his intention to read for the 
Ecole Polytechnique. The Ecole Poly- 
technique is the most difficult of ac- 
cess of all the great French schools, 
not only because of the courses — 
mostly in higher mathematics — in its 
curriculum, but, above all, because of 
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the competition. Since its foundation 
in 1803, it has attracted the pick of am- 
bitious young Frenchmen, and year 
after year eleven or twelve hundred 
candidates stand for the two hundred 
and fifty vacancies. The roll of famous 
men produced by the Ecole Polytech- 
nique can be rivalled only by that of 
the Ecole Normale Supérieure. 

On September 21, 1869, Joseph was 
admitted to the Ecole Polytechnique. 
He was only seventeen and a half years 
old, and stood fourteenth on the list. 
With him was entered another lad from 
Rivesaltes, his playmate from infancy, 
to-day one of his fellow generals, Gen- 
eral Roques. This man’s name was 
long more familiar to the French pub- 
lic than that of Joffre himself, as the 
latter remained partly unknown for the 
reasons I stated above, while the form- 
er organized the highly popular aero- 
nautical service of the army. 

The Ecole Polytechnique is a mili- 
tary college, conducted on military 
principles, but as a rule the most dis- 
tinguished of the cadets seldom join 
the army. It is understood that they 
provide the mining corps and the Ponts 
et Chaussées with valuable recruits. 
Joffre is so absolutely the soldier that it 
seems improbable that he should have 
taken advantage of his qualifications 
for obtaining a highly paid and much- 
respected post in some one of the civil- 
ian departments. But one momentous 
circumstance almost compelled him to 
make his choice a year before the usual 
time. In July, 1870, the Franco-Prus- 
sian War broke out, and in the course 
of the next month Joffre was appointed 
sub-lieutenant in the Engineer Corps. 
He was only eighteen, and as the war 
was of short duration he does not seem 
to have seen much active service. It is 
not impossible that this great soldier 
will die without having ever been real- 
ly in action; and this is not the least 
curious paradox of modern warfare. 
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On both sides, but especially on the 
German side,—which has had no expe- 
rience of anything like the Tonquin, 
Tunis, and Moroccan expeditions, — 
most of the generals had never heard 
cannon fired in earnest until last Au- 
gust; and as they are brave enough not 
to think of exposing themselves to dan- 
ger merely to show their bravery, many 
will never know the whiz of the bullet. 

After the war, but only in due time, 
on September 21, 1872, Joffre received 
his commission as a lieutenant, and 
from that moment until he was made 
a brigadier general, —a long and te- 
dious period of almost thirty years, — 
he rose obscurely and slowly from grade 
to grade, remaining a captain for thir- 
teen years, mostly spent at Montpellier. 
He was never once before the eyes of 
the public. His friends say two appar- 
ently contradictory things of him: they 
say that he always was what one is 
agreed, in default of a better phrase, 
to call ambitious; and they also admit 
that, extraordinary as it may sound 
nowadays, he has his share of southern 
indolence, and only began to exert all 
his activities after 1897, when he was 
given a regiment. It is not impossible 
to reconcile two such statements in the 
case of a French soldier of the second 
half of the nineteenth century. With 
the exception of a few critical moments 
this was preéminently a time of peace, 
and even a time when public opinion 
had come to believe in the impossibil- 
ity of a war. The so-called ambition, 
then, was only the natural wish of a 
gifted man to pass from humdrum rou- 
tine to something like an opportunity 
to use his initiative; and the apparent 
indolence was the attitude of an officer 
superior to his employment and dis- 
charging it without any effort. 

Yet, we should not forget that even 
in that stage of his career Joffre had 
the good luck to be given several im- 
portant missions on which his civilian 
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friends did not accompany him, and 
which must have taxed his energy to 
a degree which outsiders cannot well 
imagine. As I said above, Joffre be- 
longed to the Engineers. Shortly after 
the war of 1870, he was employed in 
the transformation of the outworks of 
Paris and Pontarlieu. Later he accom- 
panied Admiral Courbet to the Pes- 
cadores Islands and organized the de- 
fense of Formosa; in Africa, he built the 
railway from Kayes to the Niger, con- 
ducted a column to Timbuctoo after 
the failure of Colonel Bonnier, and 
succeeded in reaching and occupying 
the mysterious city;! finally, he built 
the whole of the enormous fortifica- 
tions of Diego Suarez in the island of 
Madagascar. 

It is difficult to imagine that a march 
like that to Timbuctoo could be ac- 
complished by a man who had not in 
him the indomitable perseverance of 
which we now see him give the daily 
proof. As to the fortifying of Diego 
Suarez, that was an enterprise that en- 
tailed considerable responsibility, fin- 
ancial as well as military, and if, as ex- 
perts say, Joffre produced a masterpiece 
of engineering, he also showed that he 
was equal to the accomplishment of a 
work of exceptional magnitude. 

On his return to France, Joffre was 
appointed to a professorship at the 
Ecole de Guerre, —the finishing school 
of breveted officers, — and from that 
date theattention of his superiors never 
seemed to leave him. They must have 
been struck, not only by his mastery 
of the technicalities of his specialty, 
but above all by the intellectual power 
and the invariable self-control which 
his quiet and direct speech betrays. At 
any rate, they rapidly promoted him 
to the higher grades, and never appoint- 
ed him to any post which would have 


1 This expedition he narrated in his only pub- 
lished work, La Colonne Joffre (Paris, 1895), a 
log of Cesarean brevity. — THE AUTHOR. 
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kept him out of easy reach of Paris. 
He had been nominated a colonel in 
1897; four years later he became briga- 
dier-general in command of the artil- 
lery at Vincennes, and in 1905 he re- 
ceived the command of a division. The 
army corps to which this division be- 
longed has its headquarters at Rouen, 
but the division is quartered in Paris, 
and Joffre was appointed at the same 
time member of the Technical Engin- 
eering Commission. In 1909 the com- 
mand of the Second Army Corps (head- 
quarters at Amiens) was given him, 
together with the inspectorship of the 
military schools. A year later he be- 
came a member of the Superior War 
Council, and the last and great phase 
of his career began. A few years before 
he had married Madame Lozés. 

The Superior War Council is the su- 
preme organ of the military authority 
in France and the centre of national 
defense. I shall be obliged presently 
to enter into further details concerning 
its constitution and working, but the 
reader should know at once that it con- 
sists of only eleven members, from 
among whom the army commanders 
should be chosen in time of war. One 
of the members acts as vice-president, 
under the presidency, too often ephem- 
eral, of the Minister of War. 

The year after Joffre’s nomination 
to the Superior Council, the Vice-Presi- 
dent, General Trémeau, died. His suc- 
cession, it had always been understood, 
was to devolve on General Pau (born 
in 1848), a remarkable officer who had 
stayed in the army after losing an arm 
in 1870, and had made a brilliant ca- 
reer. But when the vice-presidency 
was offered to him, Pau declined, and 
said that no man ought to be entrust- 
ed with that formidable responsibility 
while General Joffre was available. So 
it was, then, that in 1911 Joffre became 
the head of the French army, under a 
curious restriction which I shall have 
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to explain. But head of the French 
army he was all the same, and the rest 
of this paper will be devoted to an exam- 
ination of how he acquitted himself, 
first in the preparation for the present 
war, and second in the conduct of the 
war itself. 


Tit 


The work of Joffre during the past 
three momentous years was partly tech- 
nical and unknown, but also partly 
visible, because it found its expression 
in legislative measures which were the 
object of debates in the chambers, and 
were recorded in the parliamentary 
proceedings. Here Joffre had the good 
fortune to come across a wonderful col- 
laborator whom I must introduce at 
some length. This person was none 
other than M. Millerand, to-day Min- 
ister of War, and one of the undoubted 
mainstays of his country. Of all the 
republican politicians who made their 
mark in the last twenty years M. Mille- 
rand is by far the most interesting be- 
cause his line of development has been 
perfectly straight, and because he has 
never yet disappointed expectation. 
He is a lawyer like M. Poincaré, and it 
is difficult to say which of the two men 
enjoys the greatest reputationat the law 
courts; nobody rivals this remarkable 
pair. M. Millerand passed almost in- 
sensibly from the bar into politics, be- 
cause of one circumstance. During the 
years 1890-1902, he frequently acted 
as counsel for individuals or corpora- 
tions prosecuted for labor offenses, and 
this naturally caused him to become 
acquainted, not only with the particu- 
lar legislation he had to deal with, but 
with the chief representatives of the 
labor party. Syndicalism had not made 
its appearance at that time, and Social- 
ism was the broad expression which was 
used to cover all labor reforms. It was, 
then, as a Socialist that M. Millerand 
was first elected a deputy and asserted 
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himself in the Chamber. He had no 
rival, for Jaurés had not yet made up 
his mind to exchange his seat among 
the moderate Republicans for one on 
the extreme Left; and when in 1899 the 
political necessities incident to the 
Dreyfus case compelled M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau to take a Socialist into the 
cabinet, it was M. Millerand who was 
made the recipient of the unexpected 
portfolio. 

M. Millerand is a man who must 
throughout his whole life have strained 
after truthand justice. His appearance 
is more powerful than graceful; in 
speech, he is strong, lucid, direct, in- 
tent on accuracy, and regardless of ele- 
gance. All his printed utterances pro- 
duce the same impression. If he had 
lived in the times when the language, 
instead of being universally shipshod, 
was undefiled and terse, M. Millerand 
would have had something Demosthe- 
nic in his speeches; to-day his style 
seems rough and unkempt, but its in- 
difference to minor graces is power in 
itself Nobody can call M. Millerand 
persuasive, but, on the other hand, no- 
body will deny that he is wonderfully 
convincing. 

Before his tenure of office, M. Mille- 
rand had been looked upon as a man 
whose business was to achieve things 
and produce results; but these results 
were those which his party, not his 
country at large, welcomed and ap- 
plauded. The moment he became ini- 
tiated in the difficulties and responsi- 
bilities of government he seemed to 
be another man. From a partisan he 
turned into a patriot; he began to judge 
everything from the patriotic stand- 
point. No trace of the politician’s vul- 
garity has been visible in him since 
those days. He gave a striking proof of 
his preference for national interests as 
contrasted with the mere interests of a 
party at the time of the military scan- 
dals in 1904. The reader may remem- 
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ber that the secretary of the Masonic 
headquarters ! on rue Cadet delivered 
to a well-known deputy in the oppo- 
sition, M. Guyot de Villeneuve, docu- 
ments proving that the lodges favored, 
and had actually organized, a vast sys- 
tem of espionage resulting in the denun- 
ciation and eventually the cold-shoul- 
dering of officers — no matter how un- 
impeachable professionally — who were 
suspected of unfriendliness to the gov- 
erning party or publicly acted as pro- 
fessed Catholics. When these facts 
were exposed in the Chamber, M. Mil- 
lerand, though a Free Mason himself, 
resolutely seceded from his brethren, 
branded their action as a régime abject, 
and got excommunicated by his lodge 
in return. 

Had he not made his mark so bril- 
liantly before this incident it is prob- 
able that his career would have been 
rendered difficult for him; but it was 
too late, and every time the Republic 
felt in need of really strong men, M. 
Millerand was one of those men. His 
method as Minister of Labor in 1908 
was conspicuous for its novelty: it was 
nothing else than a resolute application 
of the principles of common sense! He 
merely discarded political interference, 
had issues expounded and solutions 
propounded to him by professional peo- 
ple, — in the present instance, Syndi- 
calists, — and resolutely abided by 
what seemed to him immediately pos- 
sible reforms. The results he obtained 
surprised everybody. 

This was the man, then, who, in Jan- 
uary, 1912, was appointed Minister of 
War, a few months after General Joffre 
had been promoted to the Vice-Presi- 
dency of the Superior Council. 

1 One should bear in mind that the French 
Masonic lodges have very little in common with 
those of England or America. Their object is 
political, and the fact that in 1876 they struck 
every mention of the Grand Architect out of 


their rituals sufficiently shows their atheistic 
tendency. — Tur AUTHOR. 
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The situation of France at that date 
was insecure. The Agadir affair had 
left no sensible person in doubt that 
Germany was trying to pick a quarrel, 
and the army was yet badly in need 
of reforms which MM. Berteaux and 
Messimy had not been strong enough 
to put through. It will always remain 
to the credit of M. Poincaré — then 
Prime Minister, and according to the 
arrangement of the French constitu- 
tion, much more influential than he 
became after his election to the presi- 
dency — that he brought together two 
such men as General Joffre and M. 
Millerand. 

The new Ministerof War immediate- 
ly went to work in his usual manner. 
‘I know only one method,’ he wrote in 
Les Lectures pour Tous some time after 
leaving office. ‘The Minister of War 
has the responsible chiefs at his elbow; 
let him take their advice; any other pro- 
cedure will be found to be perilous.’ 
What he recommended in these terms 
M. Millerand had done himself with- 
out losing one minute, as will appear 
from a cursory glance at the record of 
his ministry. It is clear that his first 
contact with the ‘responsible chiefs,’ 
Joffre and his collaborators, — above 
all, Pau and de Castelnau, — had left 
a deep impression upon him. When 
this matter-of-fact handler of questions, 
this keen-sighted reader of men, spoke 
of the leaders of the army, his tone in- 
variably assumed, even in the Cham- 
ber, something like a religious respect, 
with an undercurrent of affectionate 
comradeship. Evidently M. Millerand 
had been struck with the intelligence 
and the high moral value of those sol- 
diers whom he had too often, since the 
Dreyfus affair, heard represented as 
obtuse technicians or narrow-minded 
partisans. There was the same expres- 
sion in a speech delivered at the man- 
ceuvres of 1912 before the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, now Russian Generalissimo, 
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and General Wilson of the United 
States Army. The minister said little: 
he barely referred to ‘the judgment, 
the tact, and the self-possession of Gen- 
eral Joffre’; but it was with a manner 
which betrayed a consciousness of the 
inadequacy of these words and gave 
them an impressive freshness. 

It would take too long to recapitu- 
late, even in the briefest way, what 
Joffre and Millerand did during the 
one year of the latter’s tenure of office. 
A volume entitled Pour la Défense Na- 
tionale, in which M. Millerand’s speech- 
es and circulars were collected, gives 
an idea of what the conjunction of two 
lucid intellects, assisted by will-power 
worthy of the name, can do in spite of 
the dallyings of an assembly like the 
French Chamber. By the end of 1912, 
the army, which had been left humiliat- 
ed, depressed, and too often divided by 
the long tail of the Dreyfusist tornado, 
had been restored to an unprecedented 
popularity; politics had been banished 
from it by the repeal of an odious mea- 
sure which since 1905 had empowered 
the prefects to give their opinion twice 
a year on the officers, and consequently 
on their promotion; several material 
reforms had been carried out; above all, 
there had been effecteda reorganization 
of the supreme command. Obviously 
Joffre regarded this change as of para- 
mount importance, for it was to it that 
he first drew M. Millerand’s attention. 
This transformation put an end to a 
dangerous quality in the command, un- 
der which politics, as usual, was lurk- 
ing. The Vice-President of the Super- 
ior Council of War was, it is true, by 
right, the Generalissimo in case of war; 
but beside him there was a head of the 
General Staff, whose business it was to 
remain by the Minister of War, and to 
assist the latter in the nomination of 
the personnel. This meant that in case 
of war a civilian minister might force 
men of his own choosing on the Gener- 
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alissimo. M. Millerand took office on 
January 14, 1912; by January 20 the 
duties of the head of the General Staff 
had been made over to the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Superior Council. In con- 
crete terms this meant that in case of 
war Joffre would have undisputed free- 
dom, not only as to the plan which the 
armies should endeavor to realize, but 
also as to the choice of the men who 
were to help in this realization. The 
bane of our democracy, namely, divid- 
ed and elusive responsibility, had been 
removed from the organization in which 
it appeared most dangerous. Nobody 
thought for one moment of putting 
this down to personal ambition on the 
part of Joffre. On the contrary, even 
the most jealous radicals felt that here 
was a victory of pure patriotism and 
common good sense over an absurd 
prejudice. 

Everybody knew that what M. Mil- 
lerand was executing with incompar- 
able intelligence and energy was the 
outcome of conceptions long cherished 
and probably many times despaired of 
by the Vice-President of the Superior 
Council and his colleagues. These con- 
ceptions were intelligible enough and 
even obvious enough. But it was not 
so with the mysterious work carried on 
in the Superior Council of War itself. 
We heard officers constantly repeating 
that if war was inevitable, they would 
wish it to come while Joffre was at the 
head of the army and assisted by Pau 
and de Castelnau. But why this opinion 
should be so universal was not clear, 
and the attitude of many people was 
one of hopefulness checked by an ever- 
lasting note of interrogation. 

To-day we understand better what 
we had so long to take for granted. The 
technical business of Joffre was to pre- 
pare, not one plan, but a variety of 
plans answering to all possible hypo- 
theses connected with German aggres- 
sion; it was also to test in every possible 
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manner every detail of the mobiliza- 
tion plan devised by General Pau and 
General de Castelnau. Joffre did all 
this in the scientific spirit of which the 
German staff under Moltke and Von 
Roon gave the first great example in 
1870, but which can be not only imi- 
tated but even improved upon by in- 
telligent and properly trained special- 
ists. It was partly the facility with 
which the Generalissimo handled the 
enormous mass of details connected 
with the mobilization, the armament, 
and the rapid transportation of two 
million men, which excited the admira- 
tion of experts. After the manceuvres 
of 1913 — the last rehearsal before the 
drama of 1914 — General Maitrot, a 
well-known critic never inclined to flat- 
tery, published his remarks on the oper- 
ation. He found fault with practically 
everything, and his book would have 
been depressing if it had not left the 
impression that the chief cause of the 
shortcomings he pointed out was the 
artificiality of manceuvres and the un- 
reality of decisions given by umpires 
and not imposed by facts. But General 
Maitrot’s judgment on Joffre, who was 
responsible for the instructions given to 
the generals of both parties, was strik- 
ing in its brevity. ‘The direction,’ he 
wrote, ‘defies criticism; the lucidity, 
simplicity, and completeness of its in- 
structions are perfection.’ 

However, this technical superiority 
was only one element in the greatness 
of Joffre. It was fortunately associated 
with amoral power without which mere 
generalship is little and in fact hardly 
ever exists. When Lord Kitchener, a 
man who does not deal in superlatives, 
said in Parliament that Joffre is not 
only a great general but a great man, 
he simply recognized this rare associa- 
tion of two orders of superiority in the 
same person. M. Briand had the same 
impression as early as 1911, when Gen- 
eral Trémeau died and Joffre was sug- 
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gested as his successor. ‘This is our 
man,’ he said to M. Poincaré after their 
first meeting. M. Briand is no strate- 
gist; he only felt the personal power of 
the future general-in-chief. 

What this power consists of can be 
stated only in general terms. People 
wrongly speak of Joffre as the great 
Taciturn. It is true that he cannot 
speak in public, and prefers silence to 
the ordeal of attempting what he knows 
he cannot do well; but all his friends 
are unanimous in describing him as a 
sociable, nay, a genial person. The 
many Parisians who have met him of 
a summer morning, merrily riding in 
the Bois with his step-daughters, are 
sure that this powerful horseman, with 
an open countenance and the shrewd- 
est eyes to light it up, is no mere cold- 
blooded scientist. In fact, all those 
who have come in contact with Joffre 
have felt the presence of a welling source 
of inner conviction which may not be 
enthusiasm but which creates it. What 
is this particular faith the contagion 
of which nobody can resist? Nothing 
more than the certainty of victory, but 
in a degree which nobody else has at- 
tained, and with a background of judg- 
ment which cannot be mistaken for 
mere sanguineness. That is the convic- 
tion which Joffre communicated, not 
only to his military collaborators, but 
also to the five or six cabinets which 
have succeeded one another since 1911. 
Even the last two, consisting of Rad- 
icals who were opposed to the Three- 
Year-Service Law, who leaned to paci- 
fism, and who must have been startled 
when the written proof was placed be- 
fore them of the aggressive intentions 
of Germany,! were reassured on the eve 
of the formidable war by something 
irresistible in the voice of the General- 
issimo. 

A certain class of journalists will, 


1 See Le Livre Jaunz: M. Cambon’s despatches 
of May 6 and Nov. 22, 1913. — Tur Autor. 
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even now, occasionally harp on Joffre’s 
anxiety to save his soldiers, and on the 
fact that he is, or once was, a Free Ma- 
son, and will attempt to depict him as 
a sort of Socialist general. But this is 
pure imagination. Joffre is a soldier in 
the old and not in the apologetic ac- 
ceptation of the term; his professional 
ambition is entirely patriotic. In this 
respect there is no difference between 
him and his bosom friend General de 
Castelnau: the latter is a devout Catho- 
lic, while Joffre is at least indifferent to 
religion; but both are soldiers to the 
core. 


IV 


This attempt at a portrait of Joffre 
must include an effort to draw psycho- 
logical conclusions from his conduct 
during the war, at least so far as the 
events of the war have revealed it. The 
Bulletin des Armées has published at 
least three considerable reports ena- 
bling us to proceed rather securely. 

On the last day of July, when Ger- 
many mobilized her army and all hopes 
of peace made room for a strange feel- 
ing which those who experienced it will 
never forget, France had on her side 
four things about which there was little 
uncertainty. Joffre was a real leader. 
He had plans for the defense of the 
country. The French soldier was as full 
of resources as in the days of Napoleon; 
and an American general present at the 
manceuvres of 1913 had said he was the 
first infantry soldier in the world. Fin- 
ally, the national spirit was equal to any 
trial, and the mobilization, coming four 
days after the scandal of the Caillaux 
affair, proved it. 

But there were also strong points in 
favor of Germany. Having chosen her 
time, she must be better prepared, as 
the rapidity of her invasion proved. 
Her numerical superiority was even 
greater than in 1870. Her staff was 
probably abler than the French staff. 
VOL. 115- NO, 3 
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Lastly her superiority in heavy or 
long-range artillery, in the number 
of machine-guns, and in several impor- 
tant items in commissariat organiza- 
tion, was overwhelming. 

France being undoubtedly peaceful 
in her European attitude, Joffre had 
been compelled to discard all except 
defensive plans; and as it was certain 
that Germany’s concentration would 
be more rapid than that of her oppo- 
nent, the line of French defense could 
not even be near the frontier. It has 
been stated since the beginning of the 
war that the concentration had been 
planned to take place as far from the 
frontier as Langres to the east and the 
immediate vicinity of Paris to thenorth. 
This meant that Joffre took the inva- 
sion of about an eighth part of the 
French territory as a matter of course; 
but this also meant facing a possible 
depression of public opinion at the very 
outset. It was here that the wonderful 
self-possession of the Generalissimo ap- 
peared. He saw the resistance of the lit- 
tle Belgian army crushed on the Meuse. 
He saw the German armies flooding 
the greatest part of Belgium, and in 
little more than three weeks overflow- 
ing the French territory along a line 
of a hundred miles, at the terrific rate 
of forty to forty-five kilometers a day. 
He heard daily reports of the pheno- 
menon which he knew he must fear: 
the bourgeois classes — never the peo- 
ple, thanks to the splendid courage of 
the press — gradually began to waver, 
then to become openly pessimistic; a 
few of their political representatives be- 
gan to speak of peace at dishonorable 
cost. Yet he never betrayed the least 
emotion. Day after day his brief com- 
muniqués recorded the advance of the 
enemy with as much honesty asifevery- 
body else had been as sure of victory 
as he was himself. All the time he and 
his staff bore in their minds the clear 
design of what was to take place on the 
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banks of the Marne; and finally, after 
five weeks, he sent to every regiment 
the announcement long defined in its 
tenor and wording, ‘stand or die,’ that 
retreat was at an end, and that the posi- 
tions on which he intended to break 
the German advance had been reached. 
Reverse at that crisis would have been 
an almost unthinkably cruel trial, but 
it was victory that came, and a victory 
thus prepared, expected, and announc- 
ed had not been recorded in the French 
annals since Bonaparte, laying his fin- 
ger on the map, had definitely indicat- 
ed the battlefield, near the banks of 
the Po, on which he would beat M. de 
Mélas. 

How much energy he had expended 
over the preparation of this battle ap- 
peared later when it was made certain 
that the resignation of the Minister of 
War, M. Messimy, the return of M. 
Millerand to office, and the dismissal 
of some forty generals had been his 
work. How he had hung on the hope of 
victory was confessed clearly, in plain 
language, by the pathetic passage in 
his order to the troops, in which he 
thanked them for satisfying the long- 
ing planted in him forty-four years be- 
fore, in 1870. 

The battle of the Marne was known 
to be a victory on September 13. Since 
then Joffre has not lost an inch; but he 
seldom seems to have made much pro- 
gress. Once more people — though 
never again giving way to the slightest 
doubt — have been tempted to call 
him the Temporizer. Day after day 
the communiqué has mentioned attacks, 
sometimes violent attacks, merely stat- 
ing that these attacks were repulsed, 
and we have been more than once in- 
clined to say in a rather superior tone 
that this war is monotonous. It takes 
the appearance, at long intervals, of the 
admirable reports in the Bulletin des 
Armées to make us realize with a blush 
on our brows that when Joffre speaks 
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in his bald style of violent attacks, this 
means, as it did during the three weeks 
of the battle of Ypres, th> most furious 
assaults by masses of troups invariably 
superior in numbers, and amounting at 
some critical moments to seven hun- 
dred thousand men. Then we under- 
stand what lies under the everyday lan- 
guage used at headquarters. Joffre, on 
the first day of the war, drew between 
us and his armies a thick veil which 
keeps curiosity away, but which also 
keeps heroism and epic grandeur in the 
dimness of an unperceived background; 
and this is not the least astonishing 
trait of this greatest of wars. 

While holding the enemy at arm’s 
length and wearing his force out by 
daily losses, sometimes enormous, the 
so-called Temporizer has turned time 
to good account. The French army 
now possesses the heavy artillery, the 
machine-guns, and the commissariat 
material of which it felt the want so 
terribly at first; it has become more 
conscious of its resources; and the lead- 
er knows his men better. The confir- 
mation of the military capacity of a 
man like General Dubail; the passage 
of a man like General Foch from the 
command of an army corps, not only 
to that of an army, but to the position 
of substitute Generalissimo; the discov- 
ery of a man like General de Maud’hui, 
a plain brigadier, one of six or seven 
hundred, at the beginning of the war, 
to-day one of the six army command- 
ants, are worth victories and surely 
worth a few weeks’ temporizing. But 
let it be remembered that Joffre never 
gave any indications of being more 
than reasonably prudent, and that he 
appeared in his most natural attitude 
when he took the offensive at the bat- 
tle of the Marne. 

The conclusion of this estimate of 
Joffre’s generalship must be that in the 
conduct of the war, as well as in its 
preparation, he has given proofs of un- 
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paralleled faith in what he regards as 
the truth; and that his moral energy is 
on a par with his military ability. 
There is another side to Joffre’s in- 
fluence which would well deserve con- 
sideration, but which is of another 
order: I mean the moral effect of his 
action on his own country and even on 
the whole world. Certainly France is 
happier than she was before the war, 
notably happier than she was during 
the oppressive week of the Caillaux 
case; and she is also more respected. I 
appeal to the consciousness of all for- 
eigners whose insight enables them to 
understand the spirit of a nation. What 
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Tue Russian peasant soldier regards 
the enemy as vermin that must be 
destroyed. He has no doubt that he is 
clearing away something ugly and full 
of evil. He is fighting something pesti- 
lential, like the cholera or the plague. 

The bodies of the Germans and the 
Austrians lay rotting on the fields of 
Poland this autumn and early winter, 
and infecting the air with odors. It was 
with difficulty that the Russian sol- 
diers could be persuaded to bury them. 

‘Bury these corpses,’ said a general 
to one of his servant soldiers. 

‘No, your excellency,’ said the lat- 
ter, ‘let them lie there like dogs; they 
are not fit to be buried in the good 
earth.’ 

When I told somesoldiers of the sink- 
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I should like above all to point out is 
that Joffre, although an exceptional 
Frenchman, is at the same time emi- 
nently French. Judgment and balance, 
ambition and energy, patience and in- 
telligent perseverance, were certainly 
not characteristic of the superficial so- 
ciety which casual observers have often 
mistaken in the past fifty years for 
the true France; but the many Ameri- 
cans who, as Mr. Brander Matthews 
bore witness a few months ago, know 
through the study of the best French 
literature what French civilization 
really stands for, will not think Joffre 
unrepresentative. 
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ing of the Emden and the capture of 
Von Miller, they could not understand 
our leniency toward the German ad- 
miral. 

‘Such people ought to be destroyed 
directly they are caught,’ said one of 
the soldiers. ‘He ought to have been 
executed at once.’ 

In this spirit, of course, the peasant 
soldier goes forth to any of the Czar’s 
work; and whether it be war against 
Japan, or suppression of the Trans- 
Caucasian cutthroats in North Persia, 
or a pogrom of the Jews, he has much 
the same outlook. He is unswervingly 
loyal to the word of the Czar, or what 
is told him is the word of the Czar. 

There has been no bandying of wit 
between German and Russian soldiers. 
For one thing the Germans do not un- 
derstand Russian. For another, the 
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Russian soldiers are carefully trained 
not to enter into any sort of converse or 
familiarity with their enemies. During 
the time of the revolutionary outburst 
in Russia it was indeed rather difficult 
for ordinary Russian civilians to joke or 
talk with Russian soldiers. One could, 
however, offer them cigarettes. 

This necessarily adds value to the 
peasantry as reliable fighting material. 

Then the religion of the peasant helps 
him to be brave. The Russian army 
on the offensive is something like an 
elemental destructive force. There is 
no hesitation about the Russians, little 
giving of quarter, little seeing of white 
flags, no malice, no lust, not much de- 
light in cruelty, but on the other hand 
no squeamishness. The blood flowing 
does not turn the Russian sick; the 
sight of the dead does not make him 
pale. He is striking with the sword of 
the Lord. 

True, the principal function and pur- 
pose of war is going to kill. And there- 
in lies not only a denial of Christianity 
but of the primitive Judaic law, ‘Thou 
shalt not kill.’ But the function of Rus- 
sian war that has struck me most was 
that of going to be killed. _ 

When, in the Altai Mountains, in 
the middle of the consecration serv- 
ice, I learned that it was Germany 
that had declared war upon Russia, I 
felt that the consecration was consecra- 
tion unto death, that the strapping 
of the knapsack on the back was like 
the tying on of the cross. 

The religion of Russia is the religion 
of death. As I wrote in my book on the 
Russian peasant-pilgrims journeying 
toward the Sepulchre at Jerusalem, 
‘All pilgrimages are pilgrimages to the 
Altar, to the placeof death. Protestant- 
ism reveals itself as the religion of the 
mystery of life; Orthodoxy as the reli- 
gion of death.’ The Russians march 
to battle as they tramp to shrines. 
Death is no calamity for them. It is 
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the thrice beautiful and thrice holy cul- 
mination of the life pilgrimage. Watch 
the Russian soldiers at one of the many 
funerals of fallen comrades. They are 
calm and reverent, but it is the calm 
and reverence that are the accompani- 
ment of an exaltation of spirit. 

When the wounded soldier is brought 
to the hospital and laid in his bed, his 
first wish is that the priest may hold 
the cross for him to kiss. The priest 
who visits every bedside every morn- 
ing carries a little cross in his hand, 
and each poor soldier presses his lips 
to the centre of it and kisses it vehe- 
mently. 

War to the Russian soldier is a great 
religious experience. ‘He liveth best 
who is always ready to die,’ says a holy 
proverb of the Russians. And readi- 
ness to die is the religious side of war. 
The Russian soldier kills his enemy 
without religious qualm, yet without 
hate. He does not feel that to shoot at 
a fellow man, to charge at him with a 
bayonet, is doing an evil thing to him. 
The great reality that confronts him is 
not that he may kill others, but that 
he himself may suffer terrible pain or 
may lose the farhiliar and pleasant 
thing called life. In order to face this, 
the Russian has to dive down deep in 
himself and find a deeper self below his 
ordinary self; he has to find the com- 
mon spirit of man below his own ego; 
he has to live in communion with the 
fount of Life from which his own little 
stream of life is flowing. No relic of 
the war is more precious than the little 
loaf of holy bread which the soldier 
saves from his last communion before 
going to battle or going under fire for 
the first time. 

The Russian soldiers go to war in 
very much the same spirit in which 
the Russian pilgrims go toward Jerusa- 
lem. Indeed many a man was just 
about to start for Jerusalem when the 
war broke out and he was summoned to 
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fight against the Germans. In the fields 
of East Prussia and of Poland he found 
as veritable a Jerusalem as that he 
sought in Palestine. It is perhaps a 
shorter way thither. 

The priests serving in the army and 
in the hospitals tell wonderful stories 
of religious experience, of touching 
peasant mysticism, of holy patriotism. 

A dying soldier lies on the battlefield 
and the visiting priest thinks him gone 
too far to receive the Holy Communion. 
So he says the otkhodnaya, the prayer 
for the departing soul. Suddenly the 
dying man opens his dim eyes and 
whispers just audibly, — 

‘My countrymen, my dear country- 
men — No, not that — Little Father — 
my own one — thou hast come to 
save me.’ 

He tries to get up, crosses himself 
widely, — that is, from shoulder to 
shoulder and from brow to chest, — 
and repeats, ‘Thou hast come to save 
me.’ 

There is a short confession, as of a 
child. Communion. The soldier with 
a great effort crosses himself once more, 
drops back on the wet mud of the bat- 
tlefield, and slips into oblivion, with 
glazed eyes, set lips, but white, calm 
brow. The priest, bending over him, 
lays a cross upon him, and goes on to 
the next suffering or dying one on the 
field. 

The Russian religion is the religion 
of suffering and death, the religion that 
helps you to meet suffering calmly and 
to be always ready to die. Many Cath- 
olics and Protestants among the Rus- 
sian ranks ask the Orthodox blessing. 
In the moment of the ordeal they know 
that true religion is never divided 
against itself. 

The war is the great wind that blows 
through our life so that the things that 
can be shaken may be shaken down 
and that the things that cannot be 
shaken may remain. Religion is never 
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shaken down by war. But strange to 
say, the logicians are shaken in their 
logic, agnosticism is shaken, material- 
ism is shaken, atheism is shaken, posi- 
tivism is shaken. The intellectual dom- 
inance is shaken and falls; the spiritual 
powers are allowed to take possession 
of men’s beings. 

“Many is the time,’ said a priest to 
me, ‘that an officer has called me to his 
side and has said, “I am an atheist: I 
believe in nothing’’; but I have con- 
fessed him and he has emptied his 
life to me— to the very dregs — and 
I have put him in Holy Communion 
and left him all melted and holy.’ 


II 


The Cossacks are different in their 
religious temperament. They are the 
descendants of robber tribes and mer- 
cenary bands. To realize what the Cos- 
sacks have been you must read Gogol’s 
Tarass Bulba, and when you have real- 
ized what they used to be you have a 
notion of what they are. There is much 
Russian blood in them, but there is al- 
so much of the Tartar and the Mongol. 
They have not much in common with 
the gentle Slav. Their conception of 
Christianity is very different from that 
which animates the moujiks. 

The Cossack is always a soldier. In 
Cossack villages every man has to serve 
in the army; only sons have no privi- 
leges. It is rarely that a Cossack is re- 
jected on medical grounds, and rarer 
still is his acceptance of rejection. By 
his passport he is a soldier. When he is 
farming he is said to be ‘on leave.’ The 
village is not called a village but a sta- 
tion, a stanitsa. Almost every man in 
the station works in trousers that have 
a broad military stripe. By that stripe 
you may tell the Cossacks and the Cos- 
sack stations in the country. 

I tramped through several hundred 
miles of Cossack country last summer, 
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and I have a very bright impression of 
the people. They have a considerable 
quantity of land. The government 
pursues a set policy of giving the Cos- 
sacks land, space wherein to live well 
and multiply. The whole of Central 
Asia and Turkestan is preferably set- 
tled by Cossacks. The Russian gov- 
ernment trains the men for two or 
three years, and when the time of train- 
ing has been run through, the authori- 
ties propose to them that they settle 
down near the place where they have 
been encamped. Land will be given 
them free. They can bring their sweet- 
hearts and their wives. The docile Kir- 
ghiz and Chinese and other aborigines 
can be practically forced to build houses 
for them and dig out irrigation canals 
and plant poplars and willows. A com- 
pany of Cossacks accepts the govern- 
ment proposal, and so a new station is 
marked on the map. A church is built. 
A horizontal bar and a wooden horse 
and a greasy pole are put up. A vodka 
shop is supplied. And that constitutes 
Cossack civilization. (Now the vodka 
shops are all closed, and there is talk 
of reopening them as schools.) 

The talk and the songs and the life 
of the station are all military. The talk 
is of battles lately and battles long ago 
and the battles of the future; the songs 
are recruiting songs and war songs; the 
life is ever with the gun and on horse- 
back. 

Children ride on horseback as soon 
as they can walk and jump. Little boys 
get their elder brothers’ uniforms cut 
down to wear: the trousers, be they 
ever so ragged, have still the broad col- 
ored stripe that marks the Cossacks. 
Siberian Cossacks have red stripes, Don 
Cossacks have blue stripes. March- 
ing songs are on the children’s lips, and 
one of the most frequent sights is that 
of a company of Cossacks riding up the 
main street of the stanitsa, carrying the 
long black pikes in their hands and 
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singing choruses as they go. The pike 
is another distinction of the Cossack; 
it is a long black wooden lance, steel- 
pointed like a spear. 

No woman grudges her children to 
the war. War is the element in which 
they all live, and the official manceu- 
vres are so wild and fierce that many 
get killed in them, kill one another even, 
forgetting that they are only playing 
at war. The Cossacks even in remote 
Asia take themselves seriously as the 
personal bodyguards of the Czar; for- 
merly robbers and border riders of the 
wildest type, they are now, thanks to 
tactful handling, the most loyal sub- 
jects of the Czar, and are bred — out 
on the Seven-Rivers-Land and the Al- 
tai Mountains, for instance — much 
as one might breed a type of horse, 
for sterling qualities. They are called 
Orthodox Christians, but have seldom 
any mystical sense of Christianity. 
They are baptized barbarians and are 
of course extraordinarily superstitious. 
They hand down their ikons and their 
battle-charms from generation to gen- 
eration, and worship them almost with 
idolatry. 

Their homes are neither comfortable 
nor clean, — the homes of eagles rather 
than of men. The women are lazier 
than ordinary Russian peasant women, 
and eat more and sleep more. 

As a fair companion of the road ex- 
plained to me, — 

“It’s the women who must be blamed 
for the dirt in their cottages. After 
dinner the women always lie down and 
fall asleep, and they leave all the dirty 
dishes on the table, and let the pigs 
and the chickens come in and hunt for 
food.” 

That is true. You enter the little 
room that is all in all of a home, and 
you find fifty thousand flies buzzing 
over everything. Often, of an after- 
noon, I have entered a cottage in order 
to get milk and have found every one 
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asleep, even the dog, who but opens 
one eye at the noise of my step. The 
baby lies in the swing cradle and tosses 
now and then and cries a little. He 
would be almost naked were he not 
black with flies. The children keep 
picking flies off his body and hurting 
him — that is why he cries. None the 
less that baby will grow up to be a stur- 
dy Cossack. And they seem none the 
worse for dirt and disorder, to judge 
from the fine young men we see: tall, 
agile, hawk-faced, — the rising gener- 
ation no weaker than the fathers. 

They are hospitable, but because of 
the biting flies I have found it more 
confortable to sleep out of doors, even 
in bad weather or when mosquitos are 
thick. They always give you full mea- 
sure and running over when you buy 
from them. But they are altogether left 
behind in hospitality by their neigh- 
bors the Kirghiz or the Mongolians. 

The Cossack has settled where of 
old the Kirghiz had his best pastures. 
He has harried the gentle man of the 
East into the bare lands and wilder- 
nesses, and over the border to China. 
The winter pastures that the Kirghiz 
has discovered for himself and marked 
out with stones, the Cossack has piti- 
lessly mown for hay. Even his houses, 
the long village street of them, the Cos- 
sack makes the Kirghiz build, while 
he stands by like a barin or a master. 
The Kirghiz will work for lower wages 
than the Chinese; sometimes he can be 
persuaded to work for nothing. 

“You are entering Kirghiz country 
now; there are no Russian villages, no 
Cossack stations,’ said one to me. 
“No matter; you can always spend the 
night in a Kirghiz tent and you will 
always get food from them, as much as 
you want. Don’t ever pay them any- 
thing. They don’t expect it. They will 
give you the best they have, but don’t 
pay. You need n’t. They are that sort 
of people: glupovaty, stupid-like.’ 
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The favorite adjective applied by 
Russians to Cossacks is otchainy, which 
is supposed to mean ‘desperate,’ but 
certainly does not mean it in the ordi- 
nary sense of hopeless. It means past- 
praying-for, wild-beyond-all-hopes. 

‘The Siberian Cossacks, they are 
the wildest of all,’ you will hear. 

They are spoken of by ordinary 
Russians much as the Highlanders are 
spoken of by the English, and in some 
respects they resemble the clansmen. 
They are brave beyond any qualifica- 
tion. They are all expert horsemen and 
ride like the wind. Their favorite ex- 
ploit is to charge the enemy lying close 
to their horses’ sides, even under their 
bellies, so that it looks to the enemy 
as ifa drove of riderless horses were 
plunging toward them. And when the 
Cossacks arrive at the object of their 
charge, Heaven help the poor Uhlans 
or ordinary European troops who hap- 
pen to be in the way! The Cossacks 
delight in the cutting off of heads. 

It was the Siberian Cossacks who 
turned the scale at the first battle of 
Warsaw; and with them, as brothers 
in arms, were the Caucasian cavalry. 
The Caucasian tribesmen are if any- 
thing more warlike than the Cossacks; 
they are stronger physically, always 
wear arms, understand life as military 
gallantry, have much less regard for 
the value of life, and are much more 
given to fighting in time of peace. 
Murder has no moral stigma in the Cau- 
casus; the man who has killed another 
man is not troubled about his crime, — 
not upset in his mind, not obliged to 
return and look at the corpse, not 
obliged to confess at last. Indeed, many 
of the pleasantest and most courteous 
men you may meet in the mountains 
have several ‘murders,’ as we should 
call them, to their charge. Their suc- 
cess in fighting gives them more con- 
fidence and more politeness. 

They are not quite so brave as the 
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Cossacks, being considerably more in- 
telligent and a very calculating people. 
They are also not so loyal to the Czar; 
they consider themselves liberals. They 
are corruptible, and the Russian sys- 
tem of bribery has been much improved 
by them. They are more cruel than 
the Cossacks, less Christian. A fine 
body of people, however, — the hand- 
somest men in Europe, the hardest. 

War for them is also the most inter- 
esting thing in life, and conversation 
over the endless stoops of red wine al- 
ways turns to battles. By the way, the 
prohibition of the sale of vodka and 
beer leaves the Caucasus just as drunk- 
en as before. The government had no 
monopoly there in the sale of spirits. 
Every one could sell who wanted to. 
Vodka, however, was never much 
drunk, owing to the fact that the Cau- 
casus has its own good vintage and 
the natives despise the use of spirits as 
a sign of lower caste. 

They are a poor people as money 
goes. It is marvelous that they retain 
their physique, considering the poor- 
ness of the food they eat and the quan- 
tity of wine they drink. Many villages 
subsist on black bread and wine. They 
are always hungry. They could live 
much better than they do. They love 
clothes, love rich carpets and elegant 
ornaments. They would put jewels on 
their wives, would be princes not only 
in title but in estate, and would hold 
court and go out hunting or to battle 
with retainers in the good old way. 


Ill 


One of the phenomena which show 
how popular the war is in Russia is the 
participation of the children in the con- 
flict. There is scarcely a town school 
in Russia from which boys have not 
run away to war. Hundreds of girls 
have gone off in boys’ clothes, and tried 
to pass themselves off as boys and en- 
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list as volunteers; and several have got 
through, since the medical examination 
is only a negligible formality, required 
in one place, forgotten in another, — 
the Russians are so fit as a whole. So 
among the wounded in the battle of 
the Niemen was a broad-shouldered, 
vigorous girl from Zlato-Ust, only six- 
teen; nobody had dreamed that she was 
other than the man for whom she was 
passing herself off. But not only boys 
and girls of sixteen and seventeen, 
but children of eleven and twelve, have 
contrived to have a hand either in the 
fighting or in the nursing. 

Whilst I was in Wilna there was a 
touching case. A little girl of twelve 
years, Marusia Charushina, turned up. 
She had run away from her home in 
Viatka, some thousand miles away, and 
had got on the train ‘as a hare,’ that 
is, without a ticket. The conductor had 
smiled on her and let her go on. At 
Wilna, she was a little bewildered by 
the traffic of the great Polish city, but 
she asked a passing soldier the way to 
a hospital; he took her to one, and she 
explained to him that she had come 
to nurse the wounded. At the hospital, 
a Red Cross nurse questioned her, and 
she gave the same answer. The nurse 
telegraphed to the little girl’s father 
and asked his permission for her to re- 
main in the hospital nursing the wound- 
ed soldiers. The father gave permis- 
sion, so little Marusia was allowed to 
remain. A uniform was made for her, 
and now, as the smallest Sister of Mercy 
of all, she tends the soldiers and is very 
popular. 

There was Stefan Krafchenko, a boy 
of ten, who said he wanted to fight the 
Germans and so was taken along by the 
indulgent soldiers. He was attached 
to the artillery, and handed up shells 
out of the shell-boxes during three 
battles, and came out of all unsca- 
thed and glorious and happy. Then 
Victor Katchalof, a boy of thirteen, had 
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his horse shot under him and was him- 
self wounded in the leg during the fight 
against the Austrians below Lfof. 
Bonstantim Usof, a boy of thirteen, 
was wounded by shrapnel at Avgustof. 

Perhaps the greatest schoolboy hero 
of Russia is a boy named Orlof, from 
Zhitomir town school. He fought in 
’ eleven battles, and was eventually dec- 
orated by the Czar with the Order of 
St. George. While reconnoitring he 
came into collision with a great force 
of the enemy. He lay in a trench with 
his fellows and fought all day. But 
ammunition ran very low. Orlof saved 
his corps by creeping out in the dark 
and finding his way through heaps of 
corpses to the main Russian force. He 
was under gun and artillery fire all 
the time, but he succeeded in getting 
across, and so saved his friends. 

These are but random instances. 
The Imperial Academy of Science is 
collecting, and will probably edit and 
publish, all manner of printed and un- 
printed impressions of the war, — dia- 
ries, minor dispatches, or authenticated 
stories of deeds of derring do. When 
these are issued it will be seen to what 
an extent the children of Russia have 
been fighting this war. Ten years ago, 
war was unpopular in the playgrounds. 
The war with Japan did not fire the 
minds of the young ones, who were all 
agog then with the idea of revolution, 
so precocious are the young in Russia. 

Now Russia is pulling all together, 
— not only school-children and stu- 
dents and police and soldiery, but all 
the various tribes and races, — Rus- 
sians, Cossacks, Georgians, Finns, 
Poles, Jews. 


IV 


While I was at Petrograd, I had a 
pleasant talk with M. Sazonof, the Rus- 
sian Minister for Foreign Affairs, and 
learned something of his opinion of 
the future of the Empire. I was very 
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glad to see the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs face to face, and to come in 
personal contact with a man whose 
voice counts for so much in the councils 
of Russia and the Allies. He seems a 
hard man, yet kindly, brisk, alert, Euro- 
pean. You would not say you were in 
the presence of a Russian except for the 
conversational vivacity of the Minister 
and a certain Slavonic impulsiveness 
which lurks only half suppressed, half 
masked in the eyes of this strong and 
determined man. He has an English 
manner, an English way of living, and 
evidently has a strong personal liking 
for English things and English ways. 
He has lived eight years in England 
in his time and so knows the English 
pretty well. He, as much as any one on 
either side, realizes the value of mu- 
tual friendship, — not only now, when 
we can codperate with soldiers and 
cannon and sailors and ships, but after- 
wards, for the working out together of 
the problems of peace. 

I spent an hour with him at the 
official residence in the Downing Street 
of Petrograd, a fine old crimson-walled 
mansion on the Dvortsovy Proyezd. 
I entered by a door parallel to that 
which leads to the Department. A 
lackey met me; I was put intoa tiny lift, 
and slowly raised to a parquet-floored 
gallery, that led to a bright reception 
room warmed and illumined by an open 
log fire. Mme. Sazonof came forward to 
meet me, and with her an interesting 
dog, her pet laika, which walked be- 
hind me and caught my instep in its 
teeth each time [ lifted my right foot. 

‘He is finding out about you,’ said 
Mme. Sazonof, with a smile. ‘He al- 
ways makes sure of every one who 
comes in here. He almost frightened 
the Austrian Ambassador away alto- 
gether, and in the days before the war 
the Ambassador used to send up and 
have the dog taken away before he 
would make his appearance.’ 
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“He knew who was the enemy,’ said 
% 

“Yes; you see now, he quite takes to 
you.’ 

The dog and I were soon on friendly 
terms, and he sat on his tail all through 
luncheon and looked up into my eyes. 
I was advised to give him little bits, 
which I did. 

M. Sazonof came in and we spoke to- 
gether in Russian. But when we went 
in to luncheon, a typically English lun- 
cheon by the way, we all spoke Eng- 
lish. The Russians spoke so well and 
so charmingly that you might imagine 
you were listening toa party of English 
talking in a similar circle in London. 

The Minister made light of the dan- 
ger of being attacked in London by the 
British Russophobes. What he feared 
in going to England was the Channel 
passage, no more. He thought I might 
have a bad time going home, might 
get captured by the Germans, and he 
thought I had better stay in Russia. 
Isaid I thought of going by Archangel, 
but he assured me it was closed by 
ice. 

We talked of the Czar. ‘I wonder if 
people abroad realize what a great thing 
the vodka prohibition is,’ said Sazonof. 
“We are sober from end to end. We 
look for extraordinary results when 
once the war is over and we have time 
to develop in peace.’ 

“It is making the Czar very popular,’ 
said I. ‘Even in our country, many of 
those who have felt themselves out of 
sympathy with Russia begin to point 
to the Czar as to an ideal monarch.’ 

“Is n’t the Czar splendid?’ said a 
young baroness who was present; and 
she told a story of his visiting a hos- 
pital in Poland and talking with the 
soldiers. 

“He entered the hospital accompan- 
ied by many officials and court digni- 
taries, and passed with them into one 
of the great general rooms where lay 
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several hundred wounded men. The 
chief surgeon was about to show him 
round when the Czar, evidently in great 
emotion, turned to him and the rest of 
the decorated officials around him, and 
said, “Leave me here alone.” They 
bowed and scraped, but did not go out. 
““Leave me here alone with the sol- 
diers,”’ said the Czar again. “‘I wish 
to speak to them myself.”” When he 
had said these words the surgeon and 
the rest slowly and, as it were, unwill- 
ingly went out, and the Czar was left 
alone with his poor wounded soldiers. 
He talked with them for a whole hour. 
So he got rid of that terrible old back- 
ground of official Russia and was him- 
self. Don’t you think it a beautiful 
picture of the Czar alone with his 
people?’ 

“The Czar has a beautiful character,’ 
said Mme. Sazonof. ‘Every one who 
comes into touch with him personally 
feels his tenderness toward his fellow 
men, his delicate consideration for all 
people with whom he has to deal.’ 

After luncheon we adjourned to a 
beautiful old room warmed and lit by 
a log fire burning on a large hearth. 
Here we had coffee, and I chatted with 
the Minister by the fire, while the la- 
dies sat round a table beside one of the 
great windows and talked. Among 
other things that Sazonof said were the 
following: — 

‘I hope you English are making up 
your minds to have a larger army, not 
only now, but after the war is over. 
Your fleet is splendid. It is surpassing 
all expectations, but your army was far 
too weak when the war broke out, and 
is too weak for your imperial needs. . . . 

‘I think that as the years go on there 
will be even greater scope for Russian 
and British friendship than before. We 
have yet to know one another better, 
of course. There is really no room for 
jealousy between the two empires. . . . 

‘What is the feeling in your country 
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about the settlement? How do they 
look now at Constantinople? We should 
much prize the opinion, not only of the 
British government, but of the British 
people, for we realize that when peace 
is made, it will be a peace between peo- 
ples as much and even more than be- 
tween governments.’ 

I asked about the autonomy of Po- 
land and the position of the Jews there. 
I suggested that something be done to 
help out the Jews who wish to go to 
America. 

‘They will not go,’ said he. ‘They 
don’t want to go. They had much 
rather settle in Russia or in Siberia.’ 

‘Is anything likely to be done to re- 
lieve the tension caused by the Jewish 
problem?’ 

M. Sazonof thought it possible that 
they might be excused military service 
in future if they wished it. He recog- 
nized the great difficulty of dealing with 
the Jewish problem, but spoke enthu- 
siastically of the coming restoration of 
Poland. Russia, he said, ought to have 


made up the quarrel with the suffering 
Poles long ago. 

Finally we spoke of the prospect of 
Russo-British friendship, and of the 
mutual codperation of the two great 
powers in Asia. He thought that with 
the war the old Asiatic rivalry would 


completely disappear. Russian civil- 
ization was a help to British civiliza- 
tion. The Christian churches on the 
north of the Himalayas were brother 
churches of the English on the other 
side. 

A rather amusing thing happened to 
me the day after I had seen Sazonof. 
A secret agent took me apart and said, 

“You saw Sazonof yesterday. What 
did you think of him? Is he a strong 
man?’ 

“Yes; a strong man, I should say, 
with plenty of common sense. Of 
course he knows where to look to take 
his cue.’ 
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The agent lowered his voice and said 
in a hushed whisper, ‘Where would you 
say he looked? To Baron . 

He mentioned a certain influential 
German Russian, supposed to be carry- 
ing on an intrigue in favor of peace 
with Germany. 

“Why no,’ said I, ‘I meant to the 
Czar, of course.’ 

I felt like a person speaking in some 
novel of diplomatic life! 


Vv 


I have now just returned to London 
after a year in Russia, —after three 
months of Russia in wartime; and Iam 
surprised at the difference in atmos- 
phere. There is an unmistakable de- 
pression in London. Among those who 
have no personal stake in the war, no 
one fighting in the trenches, no one drill- 
ing, no one serving on special duty, 
there is a certain amount of apathy 
and pessimism. But in Russia there is 
no apathy. There the whole atmos- 
phere is one of eagerness and optimism. 
They are full of thankfulness for the 
things the war has brought to Russia: 
national enthusiasm, national tender- 
ness, national temperance, and moral 
unanimity. The war has closed the vod- 
ka shop; it has healed the age-long fra- 
tricidal strife with Poland; it has shown 
to the world and to themselves the sim- 
ple strength and bravery of the Rus- 
sian soldiers and the new sobriety and 
efficiency of their officers. It has in fact 
given a real future to Russia to think 
about; it has shed, as from a great 
lamp, light on the great road of Rus- 
sian destiny. Russians have always 
dimly divined that they were a young 
nation of genius; they have held faith 
in themselves despite dark hours; but 
now they feel confirmed and certain of 
their destiny, of their progress from be- 
ing an ill-cemented patchwork of coun- 
tries to being a single body feeling in all 
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limbs the beat of a single heart; of their 
progress from quietness and vast illit- 
eracy to being confident possessors of a 
strong voice in the counsels of nations; 
of their progress from denial and anar- 
chism and individual obstinacy to affir- 
mation, codperation, and readiness to 
serve. 

As nations go, Great Britain is like 
a man of forty-five, Germany like a 
man of thirty, but Russia like a genius 
who is just eighteen. It is the young 
man that you find in Russia: virginal, 
full of mystery, looking out at a world 
full of color and holiness and passion 
and sordidness. 

Despite the beauty and self-suffici- 

‘ency of the old life, Russia is definitely 

committing herself to the new. She is 
going to have a puritan intolerance for 
sin; she is beginning to manifest that 
passion for solid education that has 
marked Puritan Scotland, America, 
Germany. More and more people are 
going to take up with materialism and 
ethics and agnosticism. Not that Rus- 
sian pilgrimaging or asceticism or reli- 
gious observance can ever cease, or that 
the mystical outlook will be lost. But 
Westernism and success and national 
facetiousness and lightheartedness will 
be more clamorous. 

I am a great admirer of the popular 
saint, Father Seraphim. He is the Rus- 
sian St. Francis: he tamed the bears 
and the wolves and the birds of the for- 
est of Sarof. He was so holy that bears, 
so far from hurting him, actually incon- 
venienced him a little by their officious 
helpfulness. But his chief claim to holi- 
ness lies in his mystical denial of life. 
He lived alone in the forest, wore a 
heavy cross on his back, and prayed a 
thousand days and a thousand nights, 
still kneeling on the same stone; he 
made a vow of silence and did not open 
his mouth to speak for twenty-five 
years, and when the end of the twenty- 
five years came, he remained silent for 
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ten years more. Such an act of denial 
is called a podvig. 

I spoke of the podvig this autumn 
to Loosha, a woman friend of mine of 
whom I wrote in Changing Russia. I 
was working out the essential idea of 
Russia’s religion. 

‘T like to think that even now, in all 
this noise of the war, you have, in the 
background of Russia, men and women 
who have taken like Father Seraphim 
this oath of silence, who will never 
utter a word whether Russia wins or 
seems to be in danger. It is an aston- 
ishing fact that he was silent through- 
out the whole time of the great Napo- 
leonic campaigns, and did not utter a 
word even in the culminating distress 
of the capture of Moscow in 1812.’ 

So said I to Loosha. 

Loosha replied, — 

“That is old-fashioned. Seraphim’s 
greater feat and that which did indeed 
make him a holy man, was when at last 
he renounced silence, and, after thirty- 
five years, opened his mouth once more 
to converse, not oracularly, but kindly 
and cheerfully and wisely, with his fel- 
low beings. I think spring is a greater 
victory than autumn. It is a victory 
over death, whereas autumn is a vic- 
tory over life.’ 

To this, Western minds will readily 
give assent. It isa purely Western idea. 
But it is a new feeling in Russia. A few 
years ago, Loosha was of opinion that 
she herself was really dead and that 
the woman who spoke to me was but a 
shadow, a ghost, something without 
warmth, without heart, without hope. 
She was glad to have conquered life. 
Now she wants to conquer death and 
win again. 

Russia the silent one, silent for twen- 
ty-five years and then silent for ten 
years more, is either speaking now, or 
is about to speak. The spirit moves 
mysteriously in her. She begins to 
know that her time is at hand. 








LONDON UNDER THE SHADOW OF WAR 


BY ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL 


I 


I nave known London in many 
moods and phases, which is natural, as 
I have lived in London for the greater 
part of thirty years. But never have I 
known it as it is to-day under the shad- 
ow of war. Not that this is the first 
time in my experience that the shadow 
has fallen. But hitherto war has been 
no nearer than Asia or Africa, quite 
another matter from war just beyond 
the Channel, with the chance thrown in 
of the invasion England has not had 
to face since William the Conqueror, 
or to fear since Napoleon, and with an 
occasional warning, in the shelling of 
an East Coast town, of what invasion 
means. And, certainly, if London since 
my coming has never been under so 
near and so heavy a shadow, neither 
has it ever seemed to me so extraordi- 
nary and so interesting. 

Before Great Britain had declared 
war, the fear of war held London in its 
grasp. I have read the boast of some 
Englishmen that the turmoil in Europe 
and their own plunge headlong into the 
depths could not stir them out of their 
natural stolidity. Butthey were not in 
London when they boasted. In London 
the tension could be felt; the knowledge 
of what such a war must involve, the 
unthinkable risks, the magnitude of 
the enterprise and its cost, weighed 
upon the town like the sense of doom 
in an old Greek tragedy; the shrinking 
from the catastrophe was so unmistak- 
able that no White Paper was needed 
to explain how far Great Britain was 


from being its immediate cause. And 
the very season added to the effect, 
tightened the tension. The end of July 
as a rule brings to London the repose 
that makes it, in my opinion, the most 
desirable place to spend the late sum- 
mer and early autumn in. But there 
could be no repose while this unspoken 
dread, this fever of waiting filled the 
air. The money and food panics of that 
long week of suspense came almost as 
a relief, giving everybody something 
to do or an excuse to do it. I know that 
when the bank rate began to go up by 
leaps and bounds, and the Stock Ex- 
change closed its doors, and gold dis- 
appeared, and Penny Saving Funds 
were besieged, and rumors were every- 
where of men driving from bank to 
bank and filling their motors mountain 
high with sovereigns, I passed an agi- 
tated quarter of an hour trying to de- 
cide whether or no I ought to fetch 
and bring home, under my arm, my 
own little molehill. And if I had the 
sense to keep my head in this crisis, I 
lost it when London prepared for fam- 
ine as well as bankruptcy; hurrying to 
Jackson’s, — the grocers who sell Amer- 
ican delicacies in Piccadilly, —I in- 
vested in enough canned corn and lima 
beans, Virginia pickles and California 
olives, gumbo soup and clam chowder, 
to save my family from starvation for 
at least a fortnight. It was absurd, I 
confess, but I score now over my more 
practical friends who invested in such 
sensible things as macaroni, dried peas, 
rice, tapioca, and the cereals they never 
eat if they can help themselves, in such 
397 
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sensible quantities that a siege might 
be a convenience. 

It was as well in those days that Lon- 
don had something to laugh at some- 
times, or it must have criedall the time. 
Even in memory I have not so much as 
a smile for the other chief event of that 
eventful week — the flight from Lon- 
don of French and Germans, for the 
front. Peoplein many parts of the town 
may have known nothing of it except 
what they read in the newspapers; but 
I, who live round the corner from Char- 
ing Cross, saw of it more than I want- 
ed, when French chefs and German 
waiters, at the first summons, dropped 
their work at hotels and restaurants, 
and Soho lost half its population and 
the City half its clerks. Iam not given 
to sentiment, but the unflinching gay- 
ety of the Frenchmen gripped my 
throat as I passed groups of them on 
their way to the station; or as I saw 
them at the station piling into their 
trains at one platform while Germans 
crowded into theirs at the next; or as 
from our high windows I watched 
them waving their last good-bye when 
the train steamed out to the bridge. 

It is the little things in life that often 
make the big things real to us, and I 
felt the grim tragedy the more because 
of the personal, the intimate, the every- 
day manner in which it interfered with 
me. First it was my French butcher 
who left, taking with him all immedi- 
ate chance for the neat French frican- 
deaus and filets piqués that reconcile me 
to the occasional joint. Then it was 
the porters of my French grocer, so that 
the superior Italian in pince-nez was 
obliged to leave the cashier’s desk and 
struggle up the four flights of our back 
stairs with bags and boxes, to his su- 
preme wrath and my equal embarrass- 
ment. Then it was somebody from al- 
most every shop where I deal in Soho. 
And worse, almost at once it was Mar- 
cel, a chef, who is also Augustine’s hus- 
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band, — in which capacity he has lived 
with us many years and become an in- 
dispensable member of our household. 
On Monday morning came his call 
from the French Consul; by Tuesday 
afternoon he had given up his excellent 
post in the City, his good wages, the 
chances of that careful education it is 
his ambition to give to his two small 
daughters, and was well on his way to 
Paris. Even M. Jules, who shampoos 
my hair, wrote me that ‘the outbreak 
of hostilities between his country and 
Germany had placed him in the posi- 
tion to serve under the French colors’; 
and though he had never worn the 
petit piou-piou’s red trousers and blue 
coat, never handled a gun, never done 
a day’s march and was too old to begin, 
his capable hands, whose heaviest task 
had been the washing and waving of 
ladies’ hair, could be useful in the har- 
vest fields and vineyards of France. I 
had been served and waited on by he- 
roes without knowing it. 


II 


But during the week of panic and 
flight, London was calmness itself com- 
pared to London during the week of 
Bank holidays given it to recover in. 
One Bank holiday in three months is 
about as much as I can stand. I seldom 
stir out of the house as long as it lasts. 
But I could not shut myself up for a 
week of Bank holidays; and besides, 
while I hated the streets in their new 
excitement, they fascinated me and I 
did not want to keep out of them. They 
were really astonishing: all about us, 
filled with the crowds I am used to, — 
the tradespeople and housekeepers and 
little clerks and shop-girls who every 
Sunday and holiday afternoon make 
the Strand look for all the world like 
the High Street of a country town; the 
respectable sightseers whom any pub- 
lic spectacle attracts from East and 
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West, North and South, to the centre 
of London; the degenerates who emerge 
from none but the police know where 
at any public crisis, and who, through- 
out the week, drifted into our corner of 
easy-going, open-all-day front doors, 
until we had to remind our housekeeper 
again what locks and keys and hall- 
boys are made for. But there were also 
the crowds I am not used to; for now 
war and not merely the fear of it had 
London in its grasp: everywhere offi- 
cers wearing in broad daylight, with- 
out shame, the uniform that at normal 
times they would rather die than let 
the public see them in; and soldiers in 
khaki, and recruits in any clothes under 
the sun, and Red Cross ambulances, 
and nurses, and trains of business-like 
artillery, and wagons laden with field- 
telegraph and telephone apparatus, and 
armored motors, and tents, and more 
soldiers and horses in the parks, — all 
the machinery of war in a town accus- 
tomed only to the parade of war; and, 
sprung from the gutter, hawkers sell- 
ing little flagsand war-buttonsand cari- 
catures of the Kaiser. To add to the 
uproar and congestion and confusion, 
at our end of the Strand and at the top 
of Parliament Street, the road had been 
taken up for the summer mending, war 
not having entered into the contracts 
of peaceful borough councils; and bus- 
ses and motors and taxis and carts were 
blocked for squares, and every time I 
went out or came home I had to push 
my way through the seething, gaping, 
bewildered crowds and cross the con- 
gested streets at the risk of my life. 
And just when not an inch of room 
seemed left in our part of the town, the 
American invasion of London, now 
passed into history, began: Americans 
flying from France and Belgium and 
Germany and Austria; Americans with 
passage on German boats no longer 
running; Americans with passage on 
French and British boats turned into 
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cruisers and transports; Americans with 
not a cent except on letters of credit and 
travelers’ cheques which not a bank 
was open to cash; Americans with their 
nerves shattered and their manners 
lost; Americans grieved and shocked 
that Europe could go to war at a mo- 
ment so inconvenient to them and 
allow mobilization to interfere with 
their comforts and luxuries as tourists; 
Americans congregating in and near 
American steamship offices and Amer- 
ican bankers and American agents, for 
mutual support and encouragement 
and indignation; Americans haunting 
St. Martin’s Churchyard, although to 
have discovered one special trunk in 
the pile of American luggage dumped 
there would have been about as easy as 
finding the proverbial needle in the 
haystack; Americans flying to the new- 
ly constituted American Committee at 
the Savoy, demanding passports over 
the counter, until the Haymarket 
and Pall Mall and Cockspur Street 
and the Strand were converted into a 
little America; until my native Amer- 
ican became the common language of 
the London streets; until the steam- 
ship companies and clerks had no time 
for anything more than the soothing of 
scared schoolma’ams and the heart- 
ening of timid university professors; 
until Brown, Shipley and Co.’s was the 
scene of a daily Philadelphia reception; 
until I began to think that there was 
nobody in London except Americans 
and soldiers, — altogether a mad, top- 
sy-turvy, unbelievable London. 

An unbelievable London even as I 
saw it without crossing the threshold 
of our flat. For the American invasion 
swept on to our terrace, into our house, 
up in our lift. From the Haymarket 
and Pall Mall and Cockspur Street and 
the Strand, Little America adjourned 
to our rooms; we held a daily Philadel- 
phia reception in rivalry to Brown, 
Shipley and Co. I had not heard so 
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much American talked in a year; I 
could not have seen more Americans in 
the same length of time had I been at 
home. And each came with a tale of 
adventure, a special grievance, a case 
of nerves. This one had been held up 
in France, this one in Germany; some 
had escaped with the clothes on their 
backs and some had not lost as much 
as a pin; some had commandeered spe- 
cial trains and some were forced to 
travel with the troops; some had lost 
their steamers and were sailing in the 
steerage, and some had not lost their 
steamers but had made up their minds 
they were going to; some had just ar- 
rived on steamers guarded by cruisers, 
and some were just going on steamers 
through waters strewn with mines. 
Most of them — fortunately not all — 
were convinced that the war had begun 
when it did simply to annoy them, and 
too many were not only annoyed but 
frightened, losing their heads, as well 
as their manners, to say nothing of their 
good solid flesh, — I am told that more 
than one went home several pounds 
lighter than he left. I am puzzled to 
this day to understand why my fellow 
country-people, who face their own 
wars with courage, should have been 
so routed bya war other people have to 
fight. 

The daily reception which we were 
surprised into holding was as English 
asAmerican. Apparently, after the orgy 
of Bank holidays nobody could get 
back to business again. Publishers, 
whom as a rule we must beg humbly 
beforehand for a morning interview, 
dropped in at eleven for no reason ex- 
cept that, as they were doing nothing 
at their office, they thought they might 
as well come round and do it with 
us. Directors of-galleries whom we had 
not seen in a year made equally early 
visits with no excuse whatever save to 
retail the gossip of their clubs. Women, 
whose calls are usually ceremonies, 
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rushed in at any hour because they 
were passing on their way to the num- 
erous women’s aid societies that had 
sprung up like mushrooms in our neigh- 
borhood. Writers came because they 
had no heart to write articlesand books 
which nobody wanted. Artists appear- 
ed, recklessly squandering the best 
hours of daylight, because their every 
commission was canceled, and also be- 
cause, had they had work to do, they 
could not have done it. Nobody could 
do any work, and as nobody would let 
us do ours, we put it up and accepted 
the inevitable. Other friends, who had 
given up their old tasks only to take on 
new ones, dropped in to show them- 
selves off with the special constable’s 
baton in their pocket or the red cross 
on their arm, in Yeomanry or Terri- 
torial uniform, in Despatch Bearer’s 
or Special Intelligencer’s outfit. 

Another of the rare humors of these 
dreadful months was the spectacle of 
an Englishman to whom long genera- 
tions of ancestors have bequeathed but 
few short feet of stature, pirouetting 
round that we might enjoy him from 
every point of view in his new khaki, 
proud as a small boy in the first cow- 
boy suit or first Indian feathers; while 
Augustine — with whom he is on ex- 
cellent terms, but whose prejudice is 
for the substantial red trousers and 
blue coat of France — laughed to scorn 
his fine braiding and belting, his jaunty 
spurs and cap and cane, calling them 
‘rien que de la fantaisie.’ 

And the excitement trickled in, not 
only by way of the lift, but at the back 
stairs. Augustine, whose sixteen years 
in England have taught her no English, 
was perpetually summoning me to get 
the latest budget of news from every 
messenger and tradesman’s boy, and 
above all from my ice-man, who would 
have made the fortunes of the yellow 
press: in a week he had sunk the Ger- 
man Navy and driven the German 
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Army out of Belgium, — ‘it takes us 
Englishmen to do it,’ — and swamped 
Harrod’s, Whiteley’s, Shoolbred’s by 
millions of orders, and bankrupted 
every shop in the French quarter, and 
swept the country clean of flour, and 
run up the price of sugar and meat, and 
stunned me by so many amazing ru- 
mors, so much more amazing than any 
of the hundreds about town reaching 
me by the front door, — from people 
who knew somebody on the inside, as 
everybody did, — that it was a mere 
trifle to swallow whole the story about 
the phantom Russians which every- 
body was swallowing. 

The phantom Russians grew miracu- 
lously from thousands to millions; the 
time of their encamping on Salisbury 
Plain and going into khaki was known 
to the day and the hour; and they turn- 
ed up again only yesterday in the passes 
of Servia. The myth itself needed no 
explanation; it was itself one of many 
explanations of the emotional state 
everybody was and still is in. The Eng- 
lish are the most emotional people in the 
world, but their manner of expressing 
their emotion varies with circumstances 
and always differs from other people’s 
because it is their fond belief that they 
do not show it at all. In the last war 
the pleasant emotion of self-confidence 
took the form of noisy send-offs to the 
troops, of blustering boasts of a holiday 
walk into the enemy’s capital and back 
home in time for Christmas. In this 
war the emotion is charged with doubt, 
the intensity of which can be gauged 
by the official silences and the surprise 
of the British public that British sol- 
diers can fight, and by the consequent 
hysterical adulation of Tommy Atkins. 
I have heard usually sensible English- 
men talk of Tommy’s exploits in Bel- 
gium and France with the fond, fat- 
uous pride of a mother praising her 
babies; while the newspapers, during 
the early weeks of the war, were so 
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preoccupied with his heroism that they 
forgot how tiny a space he filled in 
that grimly long line of trenches; and 
the question often heard in London, 
asked in tones of virtuous surprise and 
complacent superiority, was,‘ But what 
are the French doing?’ ‘ Asif the hand- 
ful of British soldiers in France were 
holding up the hordes of Germans, 
while the French soldiers sat snugly at 
their own firesides toasting their toes!’ 
an indignant French friend said to me, 


IIl 


However, the British have never 
been emotional to the point of permit- 
ting their emotions to detract from 
their interests as a nation of shopkeep- 
ers, — which Napoleon called them 
with a truth that has made the name 
stick. When, after a week or so, it was 
evident that London was not starved 
out and was not going to be, that 
prices had not leaped up out of reach, 
that buying and selling had not stop- 
ped dead, it seemed to me that I 
could positively hear London’s breath 
of relief, as the jubilant shout of ‘ Busi- 
ness as Usual’ was raised, became the 
new popular war-cry, appeared in large 
letters in every shop window alongside 
the Call to Arms, headed every popu- 
lar advertisement, and inspired endless 
talk of war against German commerce. 

It is no wonder that many people in 
England began to believe that fight- 
ing the Germans meant — for the Bri- 
tish anyway — no more than doing 
them out of their trade. The few with 
common sense knew better: knew that 
the English, to catch up with the Ger- 
mans, must get rid of the present gov- 
ernment-bred belief in work as a wrong 
and the present reliance upon govern- 
ment to see that they get as little of 
it to do as possible; that while Ger- 
man militarism is an evil to be crushed, 
German industry is an asset to be 
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cultivated. But common sense is not 
a common attribute of the Briton; 
I can tell — by the way, some of my 
tradesmen ask me if I do not think the 
French and Russians are very slow — 
how much people of their class have 
been convinced, by all this talk, that 
fighting with shot and shell is the Allies’ 
share of the work, while the Briton’s is 
to run off with the business the German 
is too busy in the field to attend to. 
The excuse of the laborer’s wife, re- 
proached because she did not force her 
husband into Kitchener’s army, ‘Why, 
the Germans ain’t comin’ ’ere, are 
they?’ shows the same misunderstand- 
ing of what the war is about and what it 
involves, — a misunderstanding incom- 
prehensible to me. I am sure that to 
the multitude the mere bravado of 
behaving as if business really were 
as usual seems a defense against the 
Germans no less admirable than the 
trenches into which the army has dug 
itself in France and Belgium. 

Though I can feel the tension, the 
nerves, the fright of the classes which 
the English call ‘ Upper’; though I know 
how the men of these classes have all 
gone in one capacity or another, I find 
it hard to accept the fact that business 
is ‘as usual’ with the great mass of the 
public, when I see the long lines wait- 
ing at the pit-doors of theatres and 
music halls, the crowded restaurants, 
the overflowing tea-houses, and above 
all, the uninterrupted devotion tosport. 
I am not astonished that Americans 
arriving in London from France — 
where they had seen towns emptied 
of every man, regiments composed of 
every class and trade and profession 
marching to the front, Paris sad and in 
mourning, tragedy in every woman’s 
face —were appalled by the contrast. 
Night after night while summer lasted, 
the Americans who sat with us on our 
high balcony outside the studio win- 
dows would cry out in dismay at the 
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gayety, the apparent unconcern of 
the people below in the gardens, lis- 
tening to the music, drinking tea at the 
little tables under the trees, laughing 
and talking, while England’s allies 
across the Channel were being driven 
out of house and home, their fair land 
ravaged, their fair houses razed to the 
ground. Belgians, on the same balcony, 
faced by the same scene, have told me 
that, seeing London so unmoved and 
gay, they could but ask themselves in 
bewilderment if these thingsreally were, 
— if they were sleeping now, or if the 
horrors they thought they had lived 
through in Belgium were the hideous 
nightmare. 

One of my most vivid memories of 
the early days of the war must ever 
be of the evening of the Sunday when 
London heard for the first time the 
true story of Mons and the British de- 
feat there, and of the flight of the Brit- 
ish troops over the Pas de Calais into 
Picardy as far as Dieppe — one of the 
perfect evenings which, like the per- 
fect days, followed each other in heart- 
breaking succession through August 
and September and October and well 
into November. The beauty and the 
pleasant heat had crowded the gar- 
dens at the music hour as I had not 
seen them crowded through the sum- 
mer: the women in their gayest sum- 
mer dresses; gay lights glowing round 
the bandstand and from the tea-house; 
within the big windows of the Hotel 
Cecil, lights flaring softly and discreet- 
ly from under their pink shades; taxi 
after taxi driving up to the doors of the 
Savage Club on the Terrace, where a 
man in slippers sauntered up and down, 
taking his little Pekinese for an even- 
ing airing; at the near windows of the 
Society for the Study of Germs, the 
student in his linen coat working with 
his accustomed serenity and patience; 
and, in the intervals when there was 
no music, St. Martin’s bells ringing for 
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evening service as peacefully as the 
bells of a peaceful village church. Soon 
the moon swung high in the heavens, 
and I shrank from the cruelty of Lon- 
don taking its pleasures in the tranquil 
night; nobody, it seemed, could spare a 
thought for the British dead piled high 
at Mons and the British soldiers flying 
for their lives a few short hours away. 
It isharder still toaccept the suprem- 
acy of sport, an affair not of an evening 
but of every day that passes, — the re- 
fusal of big burly Britons to be exiled 
from their golf links or tennis court or 
football field or race-course for so triv- 
ial a duty as defense of their country, 
or even to be interested in the defense 
as much as in their play. By some 
Englishmen of this type the war at 
its outbreak was summed up as ‘a 
jolly nuisance’ that cut short their 
summer’s golf on Continental links. If 
anything could have made the fall of 
Antwerp more bitter, it was the poster 
of the afternoon papers that same day 
announcing ‘Football Results’ in as 
big letters, and their columns devoting 
almost as much space to one struggle 
as to the other. I have seen as glar- 
ing posters of racing results when Lon- 
don was afloat with wild rumors of a 
British naval disaster. If the battle of 
Waterloo was won on the playing fields 
of Eton, evidently there are modern 
Londoners who believe the Germans 
will be beaten on the race-course and 
at the cup ties and international 
matches of the Professional Football 
Association; and, curiously, while the 
persistence of football has at last got to 
be a scandal at home and is tabooed by 
some papers, racing flourishes unre- 
proached and columns and pages con- 
tinue to be spared to its daily record. 


IV 


‘Business as Usual’ may be shrieked 
from the house-top, — or the shop-win- 
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dow, — but though London has settled 
down to the fact of the war and, to this 
extent, has got over its attack of nerves, 
business, except the business of sport, 
is about as unusual as it can be. The 
Board of Trade, I do not doubt, can 
supply the figures and facts to prove me 
wrong; but my interest is in London as 
it looks, and as my life in it is affected, 
not in the London of facts and figures. 
The statistics I have most confidence 
in are provided by my personal experi- 
ence; and there is not an hour of the 
day, nor a quarter of the hour, — there 
is nothing I can do, not a step I can 
take, — in which I am not brought face 
to face with the unusualness of every- 
thing. I do not exaggerate. My hab- 
its of years are interrupted, and this in 
the simplest, the most commonplace 
details of everyday life. For instance, 
in London as it was, when I wanted to 
know the hour, Big Ben told me in 
good loud strokes and chimes, quarter 
by quarter; now, Big Ben does not 
strike by day or by night. Of old, I 
could hope for, or dread, a letter every 
hour, from eight in the morning until 
nine at night; now there are but five 
posts in the day, —almost five. too 
many, for they bring petitions for such 
innumerable funds that if I answered a 
tenth of them somebody would have 
to start a new fund for me. As things 
used to be, if my soul yearned to re- 
lieve itself in complaint, I had the land- 
lord’s agent safe in his office a minute 
away; to-day, he is drilling in a remote 
camp in the South of England. If I 
attempt now to find fault with the boys 
downstairs, I amreminded that Arthur, 
who understood my ways, is with some 
Territorial cavalry in France. Once, at 
the first sound of street-organ or street- 
cry, I was sure that my determined 
neighbor would pounce on the offender 
and save me the trouble; to-day even 
she listens without a murmur to the 
untrained buglers who, under the 
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Arches, practice their calls. If I stop 
my work to look out of the window by 
my desk, —as I have a pleasant fash- 
ion of doing at frequent intervals, — it 
is to see on the Embankment, not only 
taxis and trams, but regiments or com- 
panies or squads of the new breed of 
British soldiers, in khaki or tweeds or 
blue serge or black coats or corduroys, 
in military caps or cloth caps or top 
hats or bowlers or no hats at all, with- 
out a gun to their name, or a band or 
a bugle, singing, whistling, straggling 
in anything but time; the same soldiers 
who whistle, sing, and straggle down 
Regent Street and up Oxford Street, 
through Knightsbridge and Mayfair, 
in every section and slum and suburb 
of London, holding up busses and mo- 
tors, blocking the way for shoppers, giv- 
ing London the air of a garrison town. 

But I cannot go out of the house 
without being held up by something 
just as unusual. At the top of our din- 
gy little passage leading to the Strand, 
there is a crowd waiting for royalty 


to drive away from Charing Cross 
Hospital. At Trafalgar Square, between 


three and four in the afternoon, 
there is a crowd listening to the mili- 
tary band at the base of Nelson’s Col- 
umn. At Charing Cross Station, an- 
other crowd watches the arrival of 
wounded soldiers — strangest and sad- 
dest sight of all, except the still stran- 
ger, sadder one of the arrival of Belgian 
refugees who have made of London 
a Belgian town: L’Indépendance Belge 
and La Métropolesold at street corners, 
Belgian families advertising for each 
other in the London papers, French 
and Flemish talked everywhere, Bel- 
gian plays in the theatre, fantastic Bel- 
gian uniforms mixed with sober khaki, 
Belgian wounded in the hospitals, in- 
vitations to ‘Our Belgian Allies’ deco- 
rating the shops, elaborate Belgian 
bows and greetings startling Piccadilly 
and the Strand out of their wonted 
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awkwardness, a Belgian invasion fol- 
lowing the American invasion on to our 
terrace, into our house, up in our lift. 

Everything is strange in my daily 
round of duties and pleasures. The 
Times now supplies me with a Sunday 
edition; my druggist will sell me only 
British-made cologne suddenly sprung 
upon the market: the landmarks on my 
most familiar routes are no longer 
recognizable: in Cockspur Street, the 
office of the Hamburg-Amerika line is 
transformed by the irony of things in- 
to a busy recruiting office; rows of Red 
Cross ambulances are drawn up in 
sleepy St. James’s Square; there is a 
soldiers’ shelter in Grosvenor Square; 
tents stand in the court of Devonshire 
House; there are horses tethered in 
Green Park, soldiers drilling in Hyde 
Park, trenches dug behind Westmin- 
ster Cathedral; the smartest hotels and 
theatres, almost every taxi and bus 
and many private motors, are pasted 
with placards summoning every man 
to enlist for the duration of the war; a 
once popular delicatessen shop breaks 
out in despairing proclamations that 
the proprietor is a naturalized Briton, 
that it employs no Germans, that its 
best Frankfurter sausages and Ham- 
burger caviare are manufactured in 
Islington; it protests so strenuously 
that already its biggest branch isclosed, 
while the path of the unprotesting Ger- 
man about the Court or in the City is 
all pleasantness and peace. And the 
old Gambrinus, the haunt of artists, 
has become a Café-Brasserie, the Vien- 
na Café a British and Continental Res- 
taurant. The most fastidious art- 
dealers in Bond Street display in their 
windows Calls to Arms or portraits 
of Kitchener and Nelson; Baedeker’s 
three-starred, masterpieces have dis- 
appeared from national collections. 
The courtyard of Burlington House is 
a drilling ground for the elderly artists 
in white sweaters, who call themselves 
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the ‘Roaring Forties’ and are called by 
the refused the ‘Back Numbers,’ and 
who are to help defend London should 
the need arise. And everywhere is 
something different, something start- 
ling, something incredible. 

If I go farther afield, I find the White 
City at Shepherd’s Bush turned into 
barracks, the Alexandra Palace into a 
home for Belgians, the Crystal Palace 
into an annex to the Admiralty, and 
every open space, from Hampstead 
Heath to Clapham Common, a drilling 
ground — a battlefield in the popular 
conception. ‘Is Mr. Blankin?’a friend 
of mine asked a clerk in an office the 
other day. ‘Oh no, sir, he’s gone out 
of town,’ was the answer. ‘When will 
he be back?’ ‘Can’t say, sir; he’s at 
the front.’ ‘At the front! But where?’ 
‘Clapham Common, sir!’ 

If I leave the streets to go into the 
shops, the offices, the houses which I 
know best, I am as sure to run up 
against the unexpected. At my tailor’s, 
when I ask timidly to have my last 
winter’s gown cleaned and pressed, I 
am assured that, really, it would not 
seem ‘quite nice’ to be getting new 
gowns just now. At my bank I discov- 
er a woman typist installed for the first 
time. At the big Regent Street shops, 
if I look for the latest modes, I am 
shown ‘comforts for the soldiers.” My 
way into big Oxford Street shops is 
blocked by people staring at war-pho- 
tographs and war-bulletins in the win- 
dows. The woman who sold me flowers 
has given up because nobody comes to 
buy them; the man who sold me salads 
in winter can give me none for love or 
money, because for love or money he 
can get none from Belgium or France. 
At the theatre the women on either 
side of me knit steadily, as they do in 
the bus that takes me there. When I 
call to see my friends on their after- 
noons, baskets with big red crosses lit- 
ter their halls, and in their drawing- 


rooms everybody is sewing shirts, — 
an amusement in which I decline to 
join out of consideration for the sol- 
diers. Other friends whom I knew as 
models of domesticity I never find at 
all, their every minute being now spent 
in committee rooms or at committee 
meetings. 

And this reminds me that more un- 
expected than anything in my friends’ 
houses is the new development in ours, 
where the women in the offices below, 
who used to frighten London by fight- 
ing for themselves, now leave the fight- 
ing to the men, and in Aid or Auxil- 
iary Corps charge themselves with the 
care of women and children. In fact, 
the longer the war goes on, the more 
evident it is to me that ‘Business as 
Unusual’ is the sign that should be 
hung everywhere in London. 


Vv 


I feel the change most keenly at 
night, when London has grown beauti- 
ful as it never was before, — and, I 
suppose, as I should hope it will never 
be again. It has always been very won- 
derful from our windows, which over- 
look the wide sweep of the Thames 
between St. Paul’s and Westminster, 
though of late years the river had be- 
come almost too brilliant, yielding up 
its shadowy secrets to the new elec- 
tric glare. The Embankment and the 
bridges were great circles and lines of 
light; every double-decked tram was 
a chariot of light, every boat a beacon 
of light; Big Ben showed the hours on 
a face of light; the walls and towers on 
the opposite shores advertised teas and 
whiskies in flashes of light. The worst 
offense was the tower facing us, cov- 
ered, and after dark illuminated, from 
top to bottom, by a horribly realistic 
picture and as horribly vulgar letters, 
bad enough as an advertisement of tea, 
but a crime as an advertisement of the 
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centre of London to a hostile airman 
approaching from Dover or the Surrey 
Hills. The danger was finally realized, 
and at last an unlit tower, a campanile 
in the night, again faced us. One by 
one the other advertisements up and 
down the Thames vanished. Big Ben 
went out. Half the number of lights 
burned on the Embankment and the 
bridges. The double-decked trams 
drew their blinds and the taxis’ lights 
grew dim. The Hotel Cecil pulled the 
curtains together in the rose-lit din- 
ing-room. And mystery returned to 
the river; once more, with the lights 
dwindled into vague points of gold, it 
flowed in dimly revealed beauty into 
the shadows. 

There is, however, one short half 
hour after this darkness has fallen, 
when the river is lit up with a splendor 
I could never have imagined. From 
Charing Cross, from Lambeth, from 
Whitehall, from St. Paul’s, from Can- 
non Street, from still farther beyond, 
long threads, great cones and cylinders, 
wide shafts, short plumes of light sweep 
the heavens, the water, and the town; 
now flooding the Thamesand its shores; 
now bringing out in strong relief the 
dome of St. Paul’s or the towers of 
Westminster; now transforming the 
commonplace group of hotels and clubs 
in Northumberland Avenue into a 
fantastic medieval town; now shooting 
out in long parallel shining lines to the 
north and the east; now meeting over- 
head in a soft, swaying mass of fleecy 
golden cloud; and always searching, 
until I feel that they could not search 
so hard were there not something to 
search for. For their beauty will not 
let me forget that their message is dan- 
ger. The evening they began their 
search, Augustine told me that, for the 
first time since the war began, she was 
frightened; and I could understand. 

All the town now, from dusk to 
dawn, is shrouded in darkness — half 
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the street lights out and the other half 
under black shades, blinds and curtains 
drawn everywhere, awnings let down 
above shop-windows, the lamps of bus- 
ses and taxis and trams burning low, 
notan advertisement flashing light any- 
where. 

Although getting about after dusk 
has grown perilous, although it is af- 
firmed that the darkness is more fatal 
than a raid of Zeppelins or Taubes, I 
am never in a hurry to go home, often 
taking the longest way for the sheer 
wonder of it: to see Bond Street — 
once on a winter afternoon the most 
brilliant street in London — as dim as 
an alley, Piccadilly Circus an island of 
darkness, Trafalgar Square steeped in 
gloom, national galleries and museums 
unsubstantial shadows, theatres and 
restaurants and hotels opening in fun- 
ereal gloom, the Strand dull as a Bays- 
water terrace; and then, as I get nearer 
home, suddenly over the house-tops, 
stretching across street and square, the 
threads and cones and cylinders and 
shafts and plumes of light pointing 
north and east, meeting overhead, busy 
at their task of searching, giving me 
again the thrill of conviction that they 
could not search so diligently were 
there not something to search for, — a 
conviction that London shares but 
does not allow to interfere with its 
pleasures, even now that civilians are 
officially informed how to act when the 
lights no longer search in vain and the 
bomb falls. 

London closes its public houses and 
goes to bed at ten; at eleven its streets 
are as silent and deserted as the streets 
of a provincial town. But this new Lon- 
don of dim distances and glimmering 
lights and old churches and buildings 
like pale ghosts against the sky, and 
mystery everywhere, and long nights of 
silence, has taken on a beauty so rare 
and fine that I almost dread the time 
when peace will set it alight again. 
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I must not give the impression that 
London is to be enjoyed as a sort of 
glorified Drury Lane spectacle. Each 
of its shifting scenes is too eloquent of 
the tragedy that is its real cause and 
meaning; like the searchlights, each is 
heavy-laden with the message of dan- 
ger or sorrow or horror. I may smile as 
I stop to look at the middle-aged art- 
ists drilling while the crowd from Pic- 
cadilly, in the dusk of the winter after- 
noon, drift into the courtyard to watch; 
but the smile ends in a sigh, for I know 
that art is the first luxury the world 
can do without, that already morethan 
one artist is dependent on funds which 
he of old was the first to contribute to, 
and that so it is also with musicians, 
and actors, and writers, with the men 
of all professions that deal in beauty. 
I may smile at my tailor’s deference 
to the ‘quite nice,’ but there too a sigh 
goes with the smile, for the idle hands 
in the workroom, for the skilled work- 
ers, artists too in their way, thrown up- 
on the charity they shrink from. 

It is to the business of the Centre and 
the West of London that the war has 
been most cruel. I read in the papers 
of busy scenes now at-the docks, of 
busy factories turning out khaki, of 
busy workrooms fashioning it into uni- 
forms, of the decrease of crime and 
unemployment in the East End, usually 
the first part of London to suffer from 
hard times. But the essentials of war, 
the essentials of commerce, the essen- 
tials of life, must be had at any price; 
the unessential, the superfluous, the 
luxury of any kind must be sacrificed, 
if sacrifice is called for. Of course busi- 
ness does continue in the West. Shops 
have not closed; publishers have no 
more empty hours to waste with us; 
there are picture-shows open in the 
galleries; tailors and dressmakers have 
not gone bankrupt. A brave face 
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is turned to the public. But many a 
flaunting sign of ‘Business as Usual,’ 
many. an impressive display of modes 
and models, conceals a costly idleness 
and want as sad as can be found from 
one end of London to the other. And 
if the West is now the first to suffer, it 
will be the last part of London to which 
relief will come. The English under- 
stand better how to contribute to funds 
than how to distribute them. Besides, 
when money is to be distributed tradi- 
tion sends it flowing into the East, sure 
that the West is rich enough to take 
care of itself. 

If London has settled down to the 
great fact of the war, London cannot 
forget it. Every day that haunting 
message of danger and sorrow and hor- 
ror is brought to it with fresh poignan- 
cy. Just as I see nothing save war in 
the aspect of the town, so I hear noth- 
ing save war in the talk about me. And 
friends who came so gayly in August to 
show themselves to us in khaki are 
coming back again to show themselves 
limping, their arms in slings, their 
hands bandaged, and in their faces the 
story of what they have gone through. 
Those who came with the red cross on 
their arms are strangers who return 
only during rare hours off duty from 
their too busy hospitals. 

Nor is it possible to be in London 
and not tosee the Belgians a little near- 
er than arriving at Charing Cross and 
bowing in thestreets. Always after this 
the very name of Belgium must bring 
back to me memories of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, on autumn afternoons: 
the autumn gold fading from the sky, 
the bare branches of the trees in the 
great court black with starlings flying 
home to roost and filling the air with 
their chatter; and under the trees and 
up in the airy, spacious wards, Belgian 
soldiers with heads, arms, legs swathed 
in bandages, and no thought save for the 
day when they could once more take 
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up the fight and help drive the Ger- 
mans out of their country. Other mem- 
ories are of Belgian artists forgetting 
for one moment, as they looked out 
on the Thames from our studio win- 
dows, their own deserted studios, the 
unfinished canvases, the forgotten 
paints; and of Belgian professors who, 
had they stayed at home, would have 
been obliged to be civil to the Germans, 
and who preferred to do their work free 
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of such obligations in the British Mu- 
seum; and an occasional deputy, or 
minister, or correspondent of L’Indé- 
pendance Belge, toiling for the day 
when Belgium will be Belgium again, 
if with its old towns laid low and its 
ancient beauty desecrated. The Bel- 
gians are and will be remembered as 
one of the most tragic features in the 
tragic spectacle of London — sad with 
the sadness of a people in exile. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN REVIVAL AND THE WAR 


BY T. LOTHROP STODDARD 
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THE recent meeting of the three 
Scandinavian monarchs at Malmé, the 
historic Swedish seaport opposite Co- 
penhagen, has moved but slightly a 
world engrossed with the greatest strug- 
gle of recorded history. Nevertheless, 
this conference may well presage a per- 
manent union of the Scandinavian 
North as significant for future history 
as the battles now raging in Flanders 
and Poland. When we recall the great 

‘part that Norway, Sweden, and Den- 

mark, despite their remorseless inter- 
necine wars, have played in history, 
the possible union of these intensely 
virile peoples cannot be disregarded. 

It has been quite the fashion to re- 
gard the Scandinavian states as belong- 
ing to that category of ‘little nations’ 
whose day is over; whose very exist- 
ence, indeed, depended upon mutual 
jealousies of greater neighbors or senti- 
mental consideration for a heroic past. 
That Scandinavia could ever develop 


within itself such renewed national en- 
ergy as might assure its independent 
future, probably occurred to few persons 
who are unfamiliar with Scandinavia’s 
somewhat obscure internal history. 
To be sure, this is not strange. A 
generation ago most Scandinavians 
held similar opinions. Throughout the 
greater part of the nineteenth century 
the prevailing note in Scandinavia’s 
political thought was a pessimistic ac- 
ceptance of national insignificance, a 
desire to be let alone, a tendency to 
seek safety in external guaranties rath- 
er than self-defense. Sweden continued 
stunned by the Russian conquest of 
Finland in 1809, Finland being consid- 
ered an integral portion of the father- 
land rather than a dependency. Of 
course the Vienna Congress had hand- 
ed Sweden Norway as compensation, 
but this ‘compensation’ proved the 
cruelest of delusions, for the Norwe- 
gians refused to forget the age-long 
blood-feud with their Swedish kinsmen, 
and both peoples consumed their ener- 
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gies in chronic bickerings, culminating 
in the violent separation of 1905. For 
Denmark, also, the nineteenth century 
was a time of loss and sorrow. Forced 
to cede Norway to Sweden in 1814, she 
lost Schleswig-Holstein to Prussia just 
fifty years later. Amid those clashing 
imperialisms of world-empires which 
marked the closing decades of the last 
century, the lot of the Scandinavian 
peoples appeared at first sight to offer 
little save vain regrets for a dead past. 

Nevertheless it was during just this 
period that the Scandinavian states 
laid the foundations for that national 
revival which has been one of the most 
extraordinary phenomena of recent 
years. These foundations were in the 
first instance economic. A century ago 
Scandinavia was profoundly poor. Swe- 
den, with her cold, frost-bound soil, 
could never hope greatly to extend her 
cultivable area. Denmark, though pos- 
sessed of rich farm-land, was very small 
and had suffered greatly from the Na- 
poleonic wars. Norway was but a strip 
of barren mountains. However, all 
three peoples proceeded resolutely to 
the development of what they had, and 
the economic tendencies of the nine- 
teenth century presently brought into 
play latent resources unknown or un- 
utilizable before. Rapid steamship and 
railway transportation gave Denmark 
an inexhaustible market for her farm 
and dairy products in England and 
Germany. These same transportation 
facilities unlocked Sweden’s vast min- 
eral wealth, carrying iron ore and tim- 
ber from her remote mountains to the 
seaboard and thence to the outer world. 
In Norway the steamship developed 
the Arctic fisheries and bore to her re- 
motest fjords annual freights of tour- 
ists with their welcome tithes of gold. 
Furthermore, for Sweden and Norway, 
electricity presently wrought as great 
a miracle as had steam. The myriad 
torrents and waterfalls of these moun- 
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tain lands became sources of wealth as 
well as things of beauty; and, already 
richly dowered with iron as they were, 
this ‘white coal’ gave Sweden and Nor- 
way the second prerequisite of modern 
industrial life. Soon factories sprang 
up everywhere, and changed Sweden 
from an agricultural to an industrial 
land, with Norway following close be- 
hind. Lastly, as befitted the sons of 
the Vikings, all three peoples remem- 
bered the open sea, Norway especially 
building up a great merchant-marine. 
In fine, by the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century, the poor and backward 
Scandinavia of former days had been 
transformed into one of the most pros- 
perous regions of the earth, striding 
forward daily in wealth and population. 

The mental and spiritual consequen- 
ces of all this were as obvious as they 
were inevitable. The Scandinavian 
peoples ceased to gaze sadly backward 
into the past. Furthermore, as they 
looked upon their works, they felt a 
growing pride in themselves and in 
their type of civilization. It was their 
intelligence, their virile energy, which 
had transformed these apparently un- 
promising Northlands into realms of 
prosperity and plenty. It was their 
character which had made them pion- 
eers in the solution of many vexed 
political and social problems. It was 
their genius which had produced mas- 
terpieces of literature and music. These 
achievements, together with a glorious 
past, convinced the Scandinavians that 
theirs was a race-soul of rare endow- 
ment, whose rich promise must be 
preserved and developed to the full. 
Accordingly, the old pessimism dis- 
appeared before a vigorous, optimistic 
nationalism. Littérateurs and savants 
no longer professed cosmopolitan doc- 
trines or followed French and German 
canons: instead they became conscious- 
ly, aggressively, Swedes, Danes, Nor- 
wegians. Even those who realized the 
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somewhat narrowing effects of such 
intensive development of the national 
consciousness asserted that neither cos- 
mopolitanism nor the predominance of 
any of the great world-cultures could 
be tolerated if these small nations were 
to develop freely their peculiar individ- 
ualities. 

It was with such high hopes for their 
material and spiritual future that the 
Scandinavian peoples looked out over 
the new century. But, as they gazed, 
they grew troubled. While they were 
busied laying down the bases of na- 
tional revival, theouter world had been 
moving fast. Huge empires had spread 
over the face of the earth, nearing, 
clashing, striking bright friction-sparks 
with every flash. Everywhere econom- 
ic and colonial rivalries were becom- 
ing keener, race-hatreds growing deep- 
er. Europe already suffered from that 
ominous malaise which heralded the 
present world-war. A hungry, predatory 
spirit was abroad. It was an evil day 
for the ‘little peoples.’ The Scandina- 
vians felt their danger and scanned 
the horizon for latent perils. 

Two dangers patently menaced the 
future peace of the Scandinavian peo- 
ples: Germany on the south, and Rus- 
sia on the east. From the standpoint 
of Scandinavian unity this duality of 
danger was unfortunate. A single peril 
threatening all alike would have driven 
these kindred peoples forthwith togeth- 
er by a common instinct of self-preser- 
vation. As it was, Denmark alone felt 
herself menaced by the German, whom 
Sweden and Norway considered a pos- 
sible counterpoise to Russian aggres- 
sion; while this same Russia was to 
Denmark a potential ally against her 
German neighbor. For this reason the 
current of national revival, though 
psychologically identical in all three 
countries, had such diverse external 
stimuli that separate discussion be- 
comes a necessity. 
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Modern Denmark long lived under 
the shadow of the Schleswig-Holstein 
War and its momentous consequences. 
Prior to that disaster Denmark cut a 
very respectable figure in the northern 
world. The amorphous mass of dis- 
united Germany seemed impotent for 
aggression, and since it possessed no 
sea-power, the German coasts lay open 
before the Danish fleet. The triumph 
of German unity, however, left Den- 
mark in a position of hopeless inferi- 
ority. True, the loss of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein as a whole was not keenly regret- 
ted. These provinces were overwhelm- 
ingly Germanic in blood, and all Danes 
realized the impossibility of keeping 
one million five hundred thousand Ger- 
mans from union with their race-breth- 
ren. Nevertheless, in that portion of 
Schleswig just south of the new frontier 
dwelt some hundred and fifty thousand 
true Danes, and persistent and tactless 
efforts to germanize these stubborn 
folk kept alive Danish resentment for 
the unhappy past. 

Moreover, besides this somewhat 
sentimental consideration, there were 
very practical grounds for dreading fur- 
ther German encroachment. Denmark, 
by her mere geographical situation, 
held the keys to the Baltic. In case of 
war with France or England, Germany 
might deem the prevention of a naval 
descent upon her long Baltic coast so 
vital a matter that the occupation of 
Copenhagen would appear a prime 
necessity. On the other hand, should 
Denmark attempt to close the Baltic 
straits to Western fleets, or even to pre- 
serve a strict neutrality, she might re- 
ceive the cruel chastisement twice dealt 
her by England in the Napoleonic wars. 

In view of these ominous possibil- 
ities what was Denmark to do? Opin- 
ions varied extremely and were much 
influenced by considerations of internal 
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politics. The Conservatives, heirs of 
the proud, aristocratic tradition, held 
that Denmark should arm to the limit 
of her strength, preferring to fall, if fall 
she must, in the glorious cause of duty 
and national honor. On the other hand 
the Liberals, exponents of cosmopolitan 
pacifist hopes and national pessimism, 
asserted that Denmark was too small 
and poor to maintain her neutrality by 
force. Instead, therefore, of bankrupt- 
ing herself on armaments which would 
surely prove inadequate in the hour of 
trial, Denmark should devote her slen- 
der revenues to internal development. 

Up to the early years of this cen- 
tury the pacifists seemed to be gaining 
ground against the adherents of armed 
neutrality. Both foreign and domestic 
events favored the pacifist contentions, 
at least for the moment. The opening of 
the Kiel Canal in 1895 distinctly dim- 
inished the German peril. Henceforth 
the German navy could sail freely from 
the Baltic to the ocean without pass- 
ing Copenhagen, while Western fleets 


might be deterred from raids in the Bal- 
tic by the threat of German attacks 


upon their rear. In Denmark itself a 
widened franchise had admitted the 
proletariat to public life, and Socialist 
deputies with cosmopolitan theories 
and absorbed in social reform brought 
powerful aid to the pacifist idea. 
However, before long there came a 
turn in the tide. Denmark, as we have 
seen, had gained enormously in wealth 
and prosperity. New generations who 
had never known the dark days of the 
Schleswig-Holstein War had come to 
the fore: generations proud of Danish 
culture, confident in Denmark’s future. 
These men took up the patriotic watch- 
word, not in the grim spirit of the old 
aristocrat Conservatives ready to fall 
in a hopeless fight for the national hon- 
or, but with the proud conviction that 
Denmark had grown strong and rich 
enough to maintain her neutral dignity 
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in arms. Pointing with alarm to the 
solemn warnings then passing before 
their eyes, — russification of Finland, 
British conquest of the little Boer Re- 
publics, threatened partition of un- 
armed China, —the Danish patriots 
begged their Liberal and Socialist fel- 
low countrymen to eschew the danger- 
ous chimera that small defenseless states 
could safely exist amid hungry imper- 
ialisms and the clash of world-empires. 
Indeed, the whole course of recent his- 
tory tended to drive this teaching 
home. In 1905 occurred the first of 
those great European crises foreshad- 
owing the present catastrophe. During 
those tense months a British fleet swept 
defiantly into the Baltic, while a Ger- 
man battle-squadron answered this 
demonstration by paying a visit to 
Copenhagen. In this critical hour the 
spirit of young Denmark stood re- 
vealed. Old-line Liberals and Social- 
ists, it is true, talked of non-resistance, 
international neutralization, or alli- 
ance with some Great Power, according 
to their respective personalities. Georg 
Brandes advised an English protector- 
ate; others counseled a German alli- 
ance and the closing of the Baltic in 
time of war. But these voices were lost 
in the full-toned cry of patriotic exal- 
tation, demanding the maintenance 
of absolute, unpledged neutrality, and 
unsparingly condemning all suggestions 
of foreign entanglements which should 
drag Denmark in the wake of some 
world-power and make her the battle- 
ground of warring empires. As Copen- 
hagen’s leading newspaper expressed 
it at the time of the English and Ger- 
man naval demonstrations, ‘We shall 
receive both fleets courteously — and 
with no illusions. England has bom- 
barded Copenhagen, Germany has dis- 
membered our territory. We know 
that both things may happen again.’ 
The 1905 crisis passed, but the air 
refused to clear, and from that time on 
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Europe was never free from rumors of 
war. The Danish Liberals made grudg- 
ing concessions to the cry for national 
defense, but the patriots’ battle was not 
easily won. The Socialists obstinate- 
ly opposed all military programmes, 
and even in Conservative ranks many 
tight-fisted peasant deputies shrank 
from the prospect of fresh loans and 
increased taxation. However, the na- 
tional spirit was in no mood for half- 
measures. The Agadir crisis of 1911 
caused a fresh outburst of patriotic 
feeling, and when the Danish Parlia- 
ment still paltered, the country showed 
its temper in no uncertain fashion. A 
great popular subscription bought the 
heavy artillery refused by Parliament; 
a ‘volunteer movement’ supplemented 
the standing army and proved its value 
beside the regulars in the manceuvres 
of 1912. Even the ‘boy scouts’ trained 
with the idea of fitting themselves for 
the hour of national peril. The fatal 
summer of 1914 found Denmark awake 
and undaunted. 


Tit 


Before we discuss the events imme- 
diately preceding the recent Confer- 
ence of Malmé, a brief survey of 
Swedish and Norwegian affairs seems 
necessary. Like Denmark, thenorthern 
Scandinavian states were absorbed in 
their local economic and political pro- 
blems throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the continuous quarrels of these 
ill-assorted partners giving them scant 
leisure for a study of external rela- 
tions. Not till the year 1899 did the 
Russian peril loom insistently on the 
eastern horizon. Of course statesmen 
had long foreseen the latent danger of 
Muscovite aggression, and as far back 
as 1855, at the time of the Crimean 
War, England and France had signed 
a treaty pledging armed assistance to 
Sweden in case of Russian attack. Up 
to 1899, however, the Swedish people 
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had felt no particular uneasiness on this 
score, for the very good reason that the 
Russian Empire stopped at the out- 
skirts of St. Petersburg, the land facing 
Sweden across the narrow Bothnian 
Gulf being not strictly Russian terri- 
tory at all, but the ‘Grand Duchy of 
Finland.’ At the time of the Russian 
invasion of 1809, the Finns had threat- 
ened war to the death rather than sub- 
mit to unrelieved Muscovite domina- 
tion, and Czar Alexander I had bought 
their surrender by the grant of full 
local autonomy, Finland being erect- 
ed into a grand duchy of which the 
Russian Czars were to be grand dukes. 
Thus, bound to Russia only by a per- 
sonal union, and possessing its own 
constitution, its own laws, and even its 
own army, Finland made a perfect 
‘buffer state’ between the Scandinavian 
countries and their Russian neighbor. 

After 1899, however, this condition 
of things was violently altered. In that 
year Czar Alexander III issued his fa- 
mous ‘military rescript’ assimilating 
the Finnish forces to the Russian army. 
This flagrant breach of his ducal oath 
infuriated the Finns, and the stubborn 
land braced itself for passive resistance. 
But the stern autocrat was not to be 
turned from his purpose. Under the 
arbitrary rule of Governor-General 
Bobrikoff Finland’s liberties were men- 
aced by a ruthless russification, and the 
civilized world soon rang with tales 
of Cossack violence and brutality. 

To the outer world the russification 
of Finland signified only the irritation 
of a centralizing autocracy at the prox- 
imity of an autonomous, liberty-loving 
people. But to Sweden and Norway 
it meant a threat to national life. Across 
that Gulf of Bothnia whose narrow 
waters often froze over in winter, Swe- 
den saw rising a huge Russian in- 
trenched camp; when her eyes turned 
to the far north fear became downright 
terror. The outer world might shrug 
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its shoulders at Russian ‘stupidity’ in 
turning Finland from a contented, loyal 
dependency into a hotbed of revolu- 
tionary despair. Sweden, however, felt 
that, whatever else Russian statesmen 
might be, they were no fools, — that 
they would never have taken this step 
unless deep ulterior motives lay behind. 
And just such motives were discernible 
on the Russo-Norwegian frontier. Nor- 
way stretches to the Arctic Circle, yet 
despite its high latitude the waters of 
the Gulf Stream keep its deep fjords 
always free from ice. Now the keynote 
of Russian policy has ever been a de- 
termination to reach a warm-water port 
on the open sea. For this she fought 
Turkey two hundred years; for this she 
built four thousand miles of railroad 
to Port Arthur and waged her terrific 
duel with Japan. Yet here, at her very 
doors, is her supreme heart’s-desire — 
an open window on the Atlantic Ocean. 
Northern Norway is backed, not by 
Sweden, but by Russia. At one point in 
particular a long tongue of Russian 
territory reaches within eighteen miles 
of the Lyngen Fjord, near whose mouth 
lies the port of Troms6 —a splendid 
haven which a few heavy guns would 
transform into an impregnable base 
for Russian battle-fleets. Furthermore, 
dangerously near by is Sweden’s border 
province of Norrland, containing her 
chief treasure, the richest iron-ore de- 
posits in the world. Before 1899 these 
were largely academic questions; but 
now a friendly buffer state had turned 
into a Russian province flooded with 
Russian troops. Even the factor of re- 
moteness was eliminated, for Russia at 
once built a strategic railroad across 
the dismal wastes of Northern Finland 
right up to the Swedish frontier. 
Nevertheless, Sweden met her dan- 
ger with unflinching courage. As in 
Denmark, growing wealth and popula- 
tion had begotten a confidence impos- 
sible half a century before. In 1901 be- 
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gan the reorganization of the Swedish 
army and navy, the building of a rail- 
road to the Russian border, and the 
heavy fortification of Boden, the strate- 
gic key to the Swedish North. Sweden 
was further encouraged by the contin- 
ued existence of the Anglo-French guar- 
anty treaty of 1855. Of course France, 
Russia’s ally since 1896, could proba- 
bly not be counted on to the end; but 
England was at that time still anti-Rus- 
sian and would certainly have fought 
for Scandinavian integrity. 

High as was Sweden’s determination, 
however, it was destined to be sorely 
tried by a whole series of discouraging 
events. In 1905 came the Norwegian 
revolution. This intensely individual- 
istic folk best represents that local sep- 
aratism, so deep in the Scandinavian 
nature, which has hitherto wrecked the 
cause of union and consumed Scandi- 
navia’s strength in internecine broils. 
To the Norwegians, separation from 
Sweden seemed far more important 
than future difficulties with distant 
Russia, now absorbed by the Japan- 
ese War and domestic revolution. Ac- 
cordingly they grasped the occasion, 
took the plunge, and declared their 
independence. In Sweden, Norwegian 
secession was greeted, not merely with 
rage, but with positive horror. Intent 
as they had been on the Russian peril, 
this act seemed to Swedes nothing short 
of race-treason in face of the enemy. 
A wave of fury swept the country, and 
voices were actually raised for acqui- 
escence in Russia’s Norwegian designs 
in return for a Muscovite guarantee of 
Swedish integrity. This movement 
was strengthened by the abrogation of 
the Anglo-French treaty of 1855. The 
chief motive for this treaty had been 
the exclusion of Russia from an ice- 
free Norwegian port on the Atlantic 
Ocean. But now that Norway was an 
independent state, the pact with Swe- 
den ceased to have any such meaning. 
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Accordingly, in November, 1907, Eng- 
land, France, Germany, and Russia 
signed an instrument mutually guar- 
anteeing Norway’s independence and 
territorial integrity, and in April, 1908, 
the treaty of 1855 was abrogated. How- 
ever, this left Sweden with no guaranty 
whatever against Russia, while the 
whole trend of European politics made 
it more and more clear that she could 
not expect even probable help from 
her former guarantors. France certain- 
ly would never embroil herself with 
Russia over the Norrland iron mines. 
As to England, once Sweden’s tower of 
strength, she was moving fast toward 
reconciliation with Russia. Germany 
now occupied England’s exclusive at- 
tention, and Russia might henceforth 
be permitted many things which in 
other days would have been deemed 
just cause for war. In short, Sweden 
suddenly felt quite alone in the world. 

It is not strange that this unfavor- 
able state of affairs led to an internal 
crisis of acute intensity. As in Den- 
mark, there had always been a Liberal 
party condemning the principle of na- 
tional defense and claiming that safety 
lay in external guarantees or interna- 
tional neutralization. Hitherto the 
Swedish Liberals had been a minority 
party. But in 1909 came universal suf- 
frage and the consequent admission of 
Sweden’s large working-class to parlia- 
mentary life. In the great industrial 
centres Socialism of a very radical type 
had taken root. Accordingly the elec- 
tions of 1911 saw the Conservatives 
swept from power before a Liberal- 
Radical coalition having a working 
understanding with the Socialist ele- 
ments. This political overturn had a 
pronounced effect upon the handling 
of the problem of national defense. The 
Radicals were of course pacifists at 
heart, while their Socialist allies de- 
manded nothing short of immediate 
and complete disarmament. The issue 
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was soon raised in an acute form. The 
previous Conservative government had 
approved a comprehensive plan of mili- 
tary and naval reorganization worked 
out by a board of expert investigators. 
The new cabinet, headed by Staaff, the 
Radical leader, referred the matter to 
another board of inquiry, and even re- 
fused credits for the construction of a 
battleship on which preliminary work 
had already begun. 

To the Conservatives this was an 
open declaration of war. At that very 
hour Europe, then in the throes of the 
Agadir crisis, seemed trembling on the 
edge of the abyss. That the Radical- 
Socialists should choose this moment 
for beginning Sweden’s disarmament 
infuriated the Conservatives past en- 
durance. They determined to fight the 
issue toafinish. In January, 1912, Sven 
Hedin, the noted explorer and the most 
popular man in Sweden, published his 
Word of Warning, a ringing appeal to 
arm against the Russian peril. Thesuc- 
cess of this little book was tremendous. 
A million copies were sold, and when a 
popular subscription was opened to 
raise funds for the battleship refused 
by Parliament, over five million dollars 
was raised in a short time. When we 
remember that Sweden’s population is 
only five and one half million souls, the 
full significance of these figures becomes 
apparent. However, despite all these 
evidences of patriotic feeling, Premier 
Staaff still procrastinated. It was at 
this feverish moment that the spark 
was struck which fired the train of pa- 
triotic indignation. For years it had 
been an open secret that Sweden was 
flooded with Russian spies. But early 
in 1914 the Swedish secret service un- 
ravelled the threads of this espionage 
system, and caught no less a person- 
age than the Russian Grand Duchess 
Maria Pavlovna, wife of the Duke of 
Sdédermanland, second son of Sweden’s 
King! Exactly what was discovered we 
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of course do not know, but the charges 
must have been both well-founded and 
serious, for Maria Pavlovna was incon- 
tinently shipped back to Russia and 
divorced immediately thereafter. 

The effect of this disclosure may be 
imagined. A wave of wrath rolled over 
Sweden from one end to the other. On 
February 6 thirty thousand peasants, 
representing every province, marched 
in solemn procession through thestreets 
of Stockholm and petitioned the King 
to put the country in a proper state of 
defense. This demonstration was deep- 
ly significant. The Swedish ‘ peasants,’ 
a particularly fine class of freehold far- 
mers akin to the old English yeomanry, 
have played a prominent part in Swed- 
ish history, and have always been con- 
sidered the backbone of the nation. The 
Socialists, it is true, countered with a 
pacifist parade, but the affair fell flat and 
merely provoked a second patriotic 
demonstration of the United Swedish 
students organized in the ‘Union of 
Upsala,’ while three hundred thousand 
Swedish women petitioned the King to 
establish universal, long-term military 
service and implored him not to send 
untrained to battle their husbands, 
sons, and brothers. 

The crisis now reached its climax. 
In his reply to the students’ demonstra- 
tion King Gustaf promised to do his 
utmost to further the patriotic cause. 
This infuriated the Radical-Socialist 
deputies, who charged the King with 
abusing his prerogative by thus imply- 
ing that he condemned the policy of 
his ministers. Violent scenes occurred 
in Parliament. Deputies denounced 
‘personal rule,’ and in extreme Socialist 
quarters voices called for the Republic. 
Premier Staaff requested the King to 
explain away his words, and when 
King Gustaf refused, the Staaff cabinet 
resigned and appealed to the country. 

The spring elections, however, show- 
ed that Sweden approved the princi- 
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ples and attitude of her King. In the 
new Parliament the Conservatives had 
a working plurality. The outbreak of 
the European war thus found Sweden 
in patriot hands. That the tide of na- 
tional feeling continues to rise is shown 
by the fact that a network of women’s 
rifle-clubs is spreading over the coun- 
try; at this hour a large portion of Swe- 
den’s womanhood is learning the use 
of weapons and the rudiments of mili- 
tary drill. 

One thing must have greatly heart- 
ened Sweden in her bold facing of pre- 
sent perils, — her reconciliation with 
Norway. Fortunately for both coun- 
tries the hostility of 1905 was not of 
long duration. A little sober reflection 
showed Sweden that she and Norway 
must stand or fall together; that Rus- 
sian annexation of Troms6 would spell 
the ultimate doom of her own northern 
provinces. 

As to the Norwegians, now that their 
country was at last their very own 
they became more jealous of its integ- 
rity, while the course of European pol- 
itics soon made this integrity increas- 
ingly uncertain. The instrument of 
1907 was in some respects less satisfac- 
tory than the treaty of 1855. It contain- 
ed no explicit obligation of foreign 
aid in case of violation, and it did 
not textually forbid indirect encroach- 
ments, such as a Russian ninety-nine- 
years ‘lease’ of Tromsé on the Port 
Arthur model. 

What disturbed Norwegians most, 
however, was the feeling that they 
could no longer count absolutely upon 
England. The Persian affair made a 
very bad impression. England had 
guaranteed Persia’s independence and 
integrity as explicitly as she had Nor- 
way’s. And yet, to keep Russia in line 
against Germany, England now abet- 
ted the Bear in virtually wiping Persia 
from the list of independent nations. 
Suppose that some fine day Russia 
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should name a lease of Tromsé harbor 
as the price of campaigns in Ger- 
many! Might not England yield, as 
she had capitulated over Persia? Like 
Sweden, Norway began to feel alone 
in the world, and, since misery loves 
company, old feuds quickly vanished 
before the consciousness of common 
interests and race-identity. In the 


spring of 1914 the dead past was form- 
ally buried by Sven Hedin’s journey 
to Christiania and Nansen’s return 
visit to Stockholm, when, amid cheers 
and ovations, Swedish-Norwegian soli- 
darity was solemnly proclaimed. 


IV 


And, as the Russian peril has recon- 
ciled these ancient enemies, so the Eu- 
ropean cataclysm seems to be now 
welding a union of all the Scandinavian 
peoples. Of course this has been the 
ideal of northern statesmen for cen- 
turies. Only last spring Sven Hedin 
was preaching this doctrine, though the 
political corollaries of his plan made it 
unacceptable to both Norway and Den- 
mark. Ever since the Anglo-Russian 
reconciliation of 1909, Sven Hedin, like 
Professor Fahlbeck and many other 
leaders of Swedish public opinion, has 
openly favored a German entente, as- 
serting that Germany alone prevented 
a Russian mastery of the Baltic which 
would spell Sweden’s doom. Accord- 
ingly Sven Hedin has hinted plainly 
that his proposed Scandinavian union 
should be on close terms with Germany 
and her allies. Here, however, neither 
Norway nor Denmark could follow. 
Norway could under no circumstances 
gratuitously defy England. Not only 
would such action mean a Russian seiz- 
ureof Troms6; it would also bring Eng- 
lish cruisers up Norway’s undefended 
fjords, which would literally cut her to 
pieces. 

As to Denmark, a German alliance 
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would threaten her national identity 
with slow absorption into her huge 
southern neighbor. True, since the be- 
ginning of the present war, Denmark 
feels her neutrality more menaced by 
England than by Germany. Winston 
Churchill’s celebrated ‘rat-digging’ 
speech clearly shows England’s furious 
determination to get at the German 
fleet. A frontal attack on Germany’s 
North Sea coast appears almost an im- 
possibility, but Denmark dreads the 
day when England’s volunteer millions 
shall be ready to take the field. Just 
north of the German Schleswig border 
lies the fine Danish harbor of Esbjerg, 
— an ideal base for a British land cam- 
paign against Germany’s naval life- 
line, the Kiel Canal. Still, the fact that 
England may attempt to seize Esbjerg 
is no reason why Denmark should make 
such a descent certain by forthwith 
throwing in her lot with Germany. 

From all this tangle of interests and 
perils what is the lesson for the north- 
ern peoples? Obviously, the Scandina- 
vian union apparently foreshadowed 
by the recent Conference of Malmé. 
By a mutual guarantee of their respect- 
ive territories these peoples would do 
much to avert the perils that now 
menace their separate identities. All 
three nations at heart desire the same 
thing, —the maintenance of strict neu- 
trality. None of them wishes to fish in 
troubled waters: Swedes and Danes 
alike realize that Finland and Schles- 
wig-Holstein would be elf’s gifts, sure to 
be lost in disastrous wars of revenge. 
A united Scandinavia, bent solely on 
neutrality, however, would be the best 
guaranty for the peace of the North. 
The close codperation of these eleven 
million people, well armed, full of 
courage, and known for splendid fight- 
ers, should present so stern a front that 
neither of the coalitions now rending 
Europe would dare disturb Scandina- 
via’s integrity or vital interests. 
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BY HERBERT W. HORWILL 


I 


Nor all the cost of this war will fall 
upon the belligerent nations. The neu- 
trals cannot escape paying part of the 
price. ‘If we are engaged in war,’ said 
Sir Edward Grey on August 3, concern- 
ing Great Britain’s position, ‘we shall 
suffer but little more than we shall suf- 
fer even if we stand aside.” The warm- 
est admirers of the Foreign Secretary 
will scarcely quote this sentence as evi- 
dence of his statesmanlike insight, but 
it deserves record nevertheless as an 
official recognition of a truth too often 
ignored, namely, that an outbreak of 
war inflicts severe losses even upon 
countries that remain at peace. It is an 
inevitable corollary that any great pow- 
er engaging in war has a moral responsi- 
bility to other powers that is not limit- 
ed by an exact observance of interna- 
tional conventions respecting contra- 
band cargoes and the like; that, in fact, 
from enlightened nations in the twen- 
tieth century there may justly be re- 
quired not only a decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind but a decent re- 
gard for the well-being of civilization 
as a whole. The conventional apology 
for a so-called ‘righteous war’ likens 
it to the act of a householder who 
defends himself by force against an 
armed burglar. The parallel breaks 
down, not only because it begs the ques- 
tion as to who is the householder and 
who is the burglar, —in war each side 
regards its opponent as either a bur- 
glar or in league with burglars, — but 
because it leaves out of account the suf- 
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ferings inflicted by war upon non-com- 
batants and neutrals. The real analogy 
is to a feud between two quarrelsome 
persons who keep up a running fire at 
each other from the opposite sidewalks 
of a crowded street. 

In some instances the disturbance 
caused outside the war-zone has been 
obvious and sensational. The most 
conspicuous victim has been poor little 
Holland, suddenly overrun with mul- 
titudes of starving and homeless Bel- 
gian refugees at the very moment when 
her own resources are strained to the 
utmost by the mobilization which is 
regarded as a necessary measure of 
precaution. Of the difference the war 
immediately made to America there is 
no need to speak here at length. Per- 
haps the most curious illustration of the 
Norman Angell doctrine of the mutual 
dependence of nations is afforded by the 
hard case of distant Guatemala. Here, 
if anywhere, one might have thought 
that the developments of a European 
war could be watched with as much de- 
tachment as the unwinding of a cinema 
film. But within a few weeks the every- 
day routine of trade and employment 
in that remote country was so dislocat- 
ed that the poor, maddened by hun- 
ger, were confiscating the foodstuffs of 
the wealthy. 

For some time after the war is over, 
our economists will be busy calculating 
what it has cost the commercial and in- 
dustrial life of the world. Halfa column 
in a year-book will afford room enough 
for the sums in plain addition that will 
show the grand total of direct expendi- 
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ture, in men and money, by the com- 
batant powers. This simple reckoning 
will need to be supplemented by calcu- 
lations based on other data than official 
casualty lists and budget statements. 
But even when expert statisticians have 
completed their estimates of war’s 
products and by-products, their figures 
will come far short of an adequate ac- 
count of the toll levied by the war upon 
the civilization of our own and follow- 
ing generations. 

A single instance will suggest the na- 
ture of some of the considerations that 
can find no place in any statistical ta- 
ble. In August, 1913, the 17th Inter- 
national Medical Congress was held in 
London. By common consent its most 
distinguished member was Professor 
Paul Ehrlich, of Frankfort-on-Main, 
and its most notable feature was his ad- 
dress on chemio-therapy, with special 
reference to his famous remedy, salvar- 
san, ‘the discovery of which,’ said the 
London Times, ‘is the most conspicuous 
achievement of the day.’ Professor 
Ehrlich himself gives much of the credit 
for that discovery to a colleague at the 
Frankfort Physiological Institute, Dr. 
Bertheim, the greatest recent authority 
on organic arsenic compounds, without 
whose researches Professor Ehrlich’s 
success in finding such valuable reme- 
dies for the protozoan diseases would 
have been impossible. Dr. Bertheim 
was one of the first German soldiers 
slain in the present war. 

In his address to the Congress Pro- 
fessor Ehrlich looked forward to further 
important developments of chemio- 
therapy in numerous diseases to which 
it has not yet been applied, including 
smallpox, scarlatina, yellow fever, and, 
above all, the infectious diseases caused 
by invisible germs. These endeavors 
will henceforth lack the coéperation of 
one of the investigators from whom 
most might have been expected. It is 
not extravagant to say that the bullet 
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or shrapnel or bayonet that killed Ber- 
theim killed also an unknown number 
of future sufferers of all nationalities, 
whose lives might have been saved by 
the discoveries he would have made if 
his career had not thus been premature- 
ly cut short. In the official tables his 
death is counted technically as a ‘loss’ 
to Germany only. Actually it inflicted 
a loss no less severe upon France, upon 
England, upon America, and indeed 
upon every country that profits by the 
advances of scientific medicine. Was 
the ‘military significance’ of getting rid 
of that one soldier worth to the Allies 
the price that his death may ultimate- 
ly cost them? In this case the fact that 
Bertheim had already made a reputa- 
tion enables us to realize something of 
the loss sustained in his tragic end. But 
there are numerous instances in which, 
owing to the youth of the victim, who 
has not yet had time to make his mark, 
we are scarcely aware that any endow- 
ment of value to the world has perished 
with him. If the war had broken out 
five years earlier and Bertheim had 
met the same fate, the loss to medi- 
cine would have been still greater, — 
for there would have been no salvar- 
san, — while at the same time it would 
have been unsuspected. And even if 
Bertheim had been spared, the con- 
ditions that surround scientific exper- 
iments in the nations at war no longer 
make possible the patient, costly, and 
undisturbed investigation which alone 
can bring Ehrlich’s inspiring hopes to 
fruitage. 

When they announce the death of a 
veteran discoverer or inventor, the 
papers are accustomed to speak of it 
as a ‘great loss’ to scientific progress. 
Actually these terms are quite inap- 
propriate to a bereavement of this kind. 
When Lord Kelvin died in his eighty- 
fourth year, science suffered not at all. 
Had he lived to be a centenarian, the 
record of his achievements would not. 
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have been lengthened by a single line. 
The real ‘loss’ would have been if he 
had passed away sixty years earlier. In 
that case his biography in the press, in- 
stead of filling several columns, would 
not have exceeded a paragraph, and 
the world would never have known 
what it had missed by the cutting short 
of his career. In all the reports of the 
war there is nothing more pathetic than 
some of the brief obituary notices, pub- 
lished from time to time in the British 
Medical Journal, of young doctors, 
serving as Red Cross surgeons at the 
front, whom the wastefulness of war 
has thrown upon the scrap-heap just 
when long years of patient study were 
beginning to bear fruit. We read of 
one, ‘Had his life been spared, there is 
no height in his profession to which he 
might not have attained’; of another, 
that an essay with which he won the 
prize at the London Hospital ‘was re- 
garded as an earnest of a steady out- 
flow of original work in the future’; 
and of another, awarded the V.C. for 


bravery in attending the wounded un- 
der fire, that he had been investigating 
the problem of sleeping sickness in A fri- 
ca and was hoping shortly to bring his 
work on it to a practical conclusion. 


II 


The slaughter of a possible Lister or 
Pasteur strikes the imagination as a 
particularly hideous incident of the 
war, but in a minor degree many other 
casualties reported on one side only are 
really losses to both, and indeed to civil- 
ization at large. The world of scholar- 
ship and art and letters is not split up 
into competitive and mutually exclu- 
sive territorial areas. For instance, the 
death, in the field, of Dr. Max Lebrecht 
Strack, Professor of Ancient History 
at the University of Kiel, is not a local 
or national bereavement only, but 
makes the republic of learning the poor- 
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er. It is not German students alone 
who would have profited by his further 
researches in Greek numismatics and 
the other subjects in which he had made 
a reputation. There will be an appal- 
ling list to be compiled presently of Ger- 
mans of academic or literary distinc- 
tion who have fallen in this war. Casual 
newspaper paragraphs that have come 
in one’s way supply such names as those 
of Professor Hermann Kriegsmann, 
of Tiibingen, a leading authority on 
criminal law; the jurist, Dr. Karl Korn- 
mann, who had recently been appoint- 
ed to a full chair at Leipzig; Dr. Hein- 
rich Hermelink, Professor of Church 
History at Kiel; Dr. Ernst Heidrich, 
Professor of the History of Art at Basel; 
Dr. Ernst Stadler (a B.Litt. of Oxford, 
by the way), Professor of German Phil- 
ology at Strassburg; Dr. Maximilian 
Reinganum, Extraordinary Professor 
of Physics at Freiburg; Dr. Richard 
von Gizycki, of the Berlin Seminar for 
Oriental Languages; Dr. Franz Well- 
mann, director of the Agricultural Col- 
lege at Odenkirchen; Dr. Lattermann, 
of the Charlottenburg School of Tech- 
nology; Dr. A. Moller, head of one of 
the most important schools in Ham- 
burg; Professor Fricke, head of the 
Hanover Forestry Academy; and 
Hermann Léns, a distinguished novel- 
ist and writer of folk songs. 

A dispatch from Paris to a London 
paper of October 22 reports as a re- 
markable feature of the French casualty 
lists the scores of university professors, 
from all parts of France, who had laid 
down their lives for their country. 
Among men known to have fallen while 
fighting for France are Emile Raymond, 
not only Senator for the Loire, but a 
surgeon of distinction; Joseph Déche- 
lette, whose three-volume Manuel d?Ar- 
chéologie préhistorique, celtique et gallo- 
romaine is described as ‘the only ap- 
proach to a complete repertory of re- 
searches and results’ on this subject; 
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Paul Philippe Cret, Professor of Ar- 
chitectural Design at the University of 
Pennsylvania; Charles Péguy, the lead- 
er of a new school in French poetry 
and criticism; Ernest Psichari, one of 
Péguy’s most brilliant disciples among 
the younger men; and Alfred Druin, 
another writer of distinction. Another 
victim is Albéric Magnard, a musical 
composer of high rank, whose quintet 
for flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, and 
pianoforte is pronounced by competent 
authorities to be one of the finest 
‘wind works’ since Mozart’s time. M. 
Magnard, who was living near Paris, 
barricaded himself in his house when 
the Germans were approaching, and 
shot two Uhlans before the entrance 
was forced. He accordingly paid the 
penalty imposed by the laws of war 
on non-combatants who take up arms 
against invasion. 

So far, for obvious reasons, the Brit- 
ish casualty lists afford no parallel to 
these tragic rolls; but the names are 
beginning to appear of young univer- 
sity men of promise who have met 
their death in the field. 

Theseare only the first fruits of war’s 
harvest from men whose intellect and 
training had fitted them for some con- 
spicuous service to humanity. Many 
who escape alive will return either phys- 
ically disabled or so shaken mentally 
by their terrible experiences as to be 
incapable of any further intellectual 
work of high quality. A fund of cheer- 
ing recollections was promised by Mr. 
Lloyd George to those who responded 
to his appeal for recruits. Another 
Verestchagin, no doubt, might hope to 
bring back abundant treasures of mem- 
ory as inspiration and material for his 
gruesome pictures, but lifein the trench- 
es offers no such reward to those whose 
allotted service to humanity is not the 
representation or interpretation of the 
morbid and disgusting. In any case, 
while the war lasts, the employment of 
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scholars and artists on military tasks 
suspends altogether their activities in 
regions where they most excel. The 
olive and fig and vine in Jotham’s par- 
able refused to abandon their fruitful 
ministries even for the honor of a king- 
dom. To what a pass civilization has 
come when it must call away from their 
work and offer as food for powder such 
men as Maxim Gorky, who has taken 
part in several battles in Galicia; Char- 
les Nordman, the editor of the scientific 
section of the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
now serving in Alsace; the French poet, 
Paul Claudel, also in the field, whose 
literary merits have so transcended 
national boundaries that there exist in 
Germany ‘Claudelian’ societies for the 
study of his writings; or Professor 
Caspar René Gregory, a naturalized 
German of American birth, now shoul- 
dering a rifle on behalf of his adopted 
country. 

An infantry officer at the front has 
described in a letter home the effect of 
the shells from the big German guns, 
which more than once buried whole 
sections of men in the earth of the para- 
pets. ‘Some of them,’ he writes, ‘took 
no harm, and we dug them out and 
used them again. Others died, being 
torn to fragments.’ ‘We dug them out 
and used them again’ —that is a 
phrase to stick in one’s mind in reflect- 
ing on the employment given by war 
to some of the finest spirits of our time. 

We have not yet begun to realize to 
what an extent the academic life of Eu- 
rope issuffering through the war. ‘Cam- 
bridge in the past term,’ says the Cam- 
bridge correspondent of the Atheneum, 
‘has been, as a university, practically 
non-existent.’ ‘Were I to state,’ says 
the Cambridge correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian, ‘that, for all the 
value of the academic work done dur- 
ing this term, term might as well not 
have been held, I should probably 
evoke a storm of criticism, but I must 
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say that, in my opinion, I should not 
be far from the truth.’ Similar reports 
come from the other British universi- 
ties. Any one who takes up the new 
issue of the Oxford Calendar and notes 
how many names of undergraduates 
have the note A (Absent on Military 
Service) appended to their names will 
see that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer’s desire to secure ‘the cream of 
the nation’ for the war is being amply 
fulfilled. Amazing figures have been 
published showing the large proportion 
of students at Berlin and Paris now 
underarms. At Heidelberg several pro- 
fessors, unable themselves to go to the 
front, are taking the place of bank offi- 
cials who have been called to military 
service—a respectable and useful func- 
tion, doubtless, but not one that gives 
quite adequate scope to the attain- 
ments of a gelehrte. How scientific re- 
search everywhere has been stopped 
short by the war can be appreciated in 
some measure from an article in Nature 
of December 10, which mentioned as 
specific instances the suspension of the 
international fishery investigations, 
the interference with the investigation 
of tropical diseases in Africa, the non- 
publication of the usual meteorological 
reports, the cessation of the publica- 
tion of the International Catalogue of 
Scientific Literature, and various hin- 
drances to seismological observations 
and investigations of the upper air. On 
the continent of Europe and in the Bri- 
tish Isles not only colleges and schools, 
but museums, libraries, and learned in- 
stitutions and societies of all kinds have 
to carry on their work as best they can, 
short-handed. The head of an import- 
ant specialist library in the north of 
England mentions incidentally in a pri- 
vate letter that the preparation of his 
revised catalogue has had to be sudden- 
ly suspended owing to the summons of 
four of his five assistants to the colors. 
It is only the armament-makers and 
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the purveyors of supplies for the troops 
who can count upon unimpaired, activ- 
ity in war-time. In the cultivation of 
the things of the mind, ‘business as 
usual’ is by no means a practicable 
maxim. 

The war seems to have made a spe- 
cial levy upon musicians, both compos- 
ers and performers. Madame Schu- 
mann-Heink has told how, during a 
performance in which she was taking 
part at Bayreuth on August 1, a mili- 
tary officer came and took away six of 
the singers and twenty-two of the or- 
chestra, to mobilize. That interruption 
appears to be a type of what has hap- 
pened everywhere in the European 
musical world. In the lists of musicians 
serving in the field may be found such 
well-known names as those of Rach- 
maninoff, Dohnanyi, Lehar, Fall, Mur- 
atore, and Chaliapin. ‘Musicians,’ says 
Mr. Ernest Newman in the Musical 
Times, ‘may well doubt the sanity of a 
world in which Kreisler is in arms 
against Thibaud, and in which it is the 
business of those of us here who owe 
some of the finest moments of our life 
to the great living German composers 
to do all we can to prevent their pour- 
ing out any more of their genius upon 
us.’ Any one who has ever listened to 
the magic of Fritz Kreisler’s playing 
will indeed wonder at the madness that 
could find no better use for him than 
to send him into the field to sleep night 
after night in the wet grass, and then 
into the trenches to be ridden over and 
wounded by a Cossack lancer. 


Til 


At no previous moment in the his- 
tory of the world has civilization suf- 
fered such sore bereavement through 
the diversion of the highest gifts to de- 
structive tasks. In a minor degree it is 
suffering further from the pressure of 
this horror upon the minds of men who 
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stay at home, deadening their powers 
of thought and imagination, and inhib- 
iting the exercise of their ripest tal- 
ents. One hears of artists who lament 
that they have almost forgotten that 
they once painted pictures, and of 
composers who since the war broke out 
have been unable to write a single bar. 
Of the deplorable effect of the war 
upon men of letters who try to use it 
as a spur to their creative genius one 
needs no other evidence than Sir James 
Barrie’s pitiful play. Only a passing 
reference is necessary to the trail of 
ruin left by the war in the destruction 
or damage of the literary and artistic 
treasures that happen to lie in its path. 
Every war is waged by vandals, and 
this one not the least. Here, too, any- 
thing like a complete estimate of losses 
is impossible. The most serious are not 
always those that are most prominent 
in newspaper dispatches. The burning 
of a great library attracts general atten- 
tion, but it may be that the mischief 
wrought thereby is mainly sentimental. 
In these days not even an infinitesimal 
fraction of the great literature of the 
world perishes when any single collec- 
tion of booksisdestroyed. Nothing dis- 
appears that would have made any real 
difference to the welfare of civilization 
or the advancement of science. Photo- 
graphic reproductions have made it un- 
necessary to preserve even some of the 
rarest ancient manuscripts except for 
their purely antiquarian interest. It is 
otherwise when an invader puts to the 
flames a commonplace private house 
that happens to contain the accumu- 
lated memoranda or the unpublished 
writings of a thinker or scholar. Yet it 
is a matter of chance whether depreda- 
tions of this kind ever become publicly 
known. Ear!ty in December there died 
in England one of the group of Louvain 
professors who had accepted the hos- 
pitality of the University of Cambridge 
— Dr. Albert van Gehuchten, a neu- 
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rologist of European reputation. It was 
only from an incidental sentence in a 
newspaper obituary that one learned 
that the burning of his home by Ger- 
man soldiers had consumed the manu- 
script records of the last ten years of his 
work. 

‘But however deplorable the imme- 
diate setback due to the war,’ say 
some, ‘compensation will soon be found 
in the inspiration this world-conflict 
will give to creative work in art and 
letters when peace is restored.’ Out of 
the eater comes forth meat. Comfort- 
ing generalizations are drawn from the 
masterpieces of Greek genius that fol- 
lowed Marathon and Salamis, and from 
the indisputable chronological fact that 
Shakespeare came after and not before 
the defeat of the Spanish Armada. The 
theory of the dependence of literary 
upon military activity is built upon two 
or three isolated. coincidences, and 
would not survive the test of continu- 
ous history. A little reflection will start 
some awkward questions. If the golden 
age of Athens was a product of the suc- 
cessful resistance to Persia, why was 
there no golden age in Macedon also 
after Alexander’s conquests? If, too, 
the genius of Shakespeare had its birth 
in national feats of arms, why was he 
so long in coming? In the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries there 
was surely enough fighting, both abroad 
and at home, to supply the inspiration 
required for great works of literature. 
In comparison with the prolonged 
struggles of those periods, the Eliza- 
bethan conflict with Spain was a mere 
‘scrap.’ The big wars of modern times 
certainly give this militarist theory no 
countenance. In America, for instance, 
the efflorescence of literary and artistic 
genius that should have sprung from 
the soil of the Civil War is by this time 
long overdue. The very people who 
are most optimistic about the results of 
the present war are the first to point out 
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that the world’s intellectual debt to 
Germany has been rapidly diminishing 
since 1870. For one thing, if a war does 
arouse literary or artistic genius into 
activity, it is only, after all, the survi- 
vors who can thus be inspired by it. 
(This truism seems really in need of be- 
ing affirmed nowadays.) What hap- 
pened to the earlier Shakespeare that 
might have been? Quite possibly he 
was killed at Crécy or Towton. Even 
the Shakespeare that was would have 
had less chance of writing Hamlet if 
the struggle between sovereign and 
Parliament had come fifty years earlier 
and the more adventurous of the play- 
ers at the Globe had joined a Bank- 
side train-band. If we could read the 
full meaning of the casualty lists ap- 
pearing daily in the papers, we might 
perhaps become aware that the death 
of Sir Philip Sidney was not the final 
loss sustained by English literature 
through fighting in Flanders. 
However, the activities quickened 
by a war are of necessity material ra- 
ther than spiritual. During the period 
immediately following, the most ur- 
gent problem of the nations involved is 
to regain their means of livelihood, and 
art and literature are more of a luxury 
than ever. As Dr. Muck puts it, what 
Europe will want for many years to 
come is not music, but houses and food. 
Those countries especially that have 
been actually ravaged by the war are 
suddenly thrown back to a more prim- 
itive stage in their development. It is 
true that in these days the process of 
recuperation is accelerated by the im- 
proved appliancesavailable for rebuild- 
ing what has been destroyed, as is illus- 
trated by the recovery of San Francis- 
co from the disaster of 1906; but, at 
best, to repair the material and phys- 
ical losses of a struggle on such a scale 
as the present must mortgage the main 
energies of a generation. What sus- 
tenance can a ruined and desolated 
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country offer to its Maeterlincks and 
Verhaerens? Even in lands that have 
been exempt from invasion the general 
commercial and industrial dislocation 
will take years to adjust, and the best 
brains, as well as the strongest hands, 
will find engrossing employment in 
duties that are largely those of a pion- 
eer settlement. The mutual bitterness 
left behind between nation and nation 
will be a further handicap to all kinds 
of intellectual progress. For a long 
time, to be willing to learn from a re- 
cent enemy will be a mark of deficient 
patriotism. ‘French music,’ to quote 
again from Mr. Ernest Newman, ‘is 
still suffering in all sorts of ways from 
1870. It is so small because it is so bent 
on being exclusively French. By its re- 
fusal to fertilize itself with the great 
German tradition it deliberately cuts 
itself off from permanent spiritual ele- 
ments in that tradition that would give 
it a wider rage and a deeper humanity. 
The German tradition in its turn would 
be all the better for some cross-fertili- 
zation from modern France; but again 
chauvinism intervenes, and new har- 
monic possibilities are not developed as 
they might be because they are associ- 
ated primarily with French music. It 
is just possible that each of the great 
nations, swollen with vanity or blindly 
nursing a grievance, may build round 
itself a wall more impassable than ex- 
ists at present; and, if that happens, 
music will have to wait another twenty 
years for the new flight that we have 
all lately felt to be imminent.’ 

The same danger threatens every 
form of intellectual activity. The 
boasted cosmopolitanism of science, of 
art, and of letters has sustained a blow 
from which it will take many years to 
recover. 


Vv 


And what of the losses inflicted by 
the war upon religion? The churches 
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in every belligerent country are con- 
gratulating themselves upon the sud- 
den increase of their congregations and 
upon the greater responsiveness to emo- 
tional appeals. The pressure of anxiety 
and bereavement has impelled many 
hitherto thoughtless persons toseek the 
comfort and support of services of wor- 
ship and intercession, just as a tornado 
in Texas will drive a holiday crowd to 
the shelter of a cyclone cellar. Anac- 
count of a similar phenomenon may 
be read in the first chapter of Isaiah. 
It gave little encouragement to the pro- 
phet, and to-day it is a shallow optim- 
ism that builds upon such superficial 
evidence the hope of a permanent reli- 
gious uplifting. ‘History,’ writes Prin- 
cipal George Adam Smith in his com- 
ment on this passage, ‘has many 
remarkable instances of peoples be- 
taking themselves in the hour of 
calamity to the energetic discharge of 
the public rites of religion. But such a 
resort is seldom, if ever, a real moral 
conversion. It is merely physical ner- 
vousness, apprehension for life, clutch- 
ing at the one thing within reach that 
feels solid, which it abandons as soon 
as panic has passed.’ Dean Henson, of 
Durham, has reason for his forecast 
that it is the interests not of religion 
but of superstition that will gain by 
the present war, and that the tremen- 
dous conflict in which his own country 
is now engaged will strengthen every 
retrograde and sterilizing influence 
within the British churches. Fifteen 
years ago the ‘black week’ of the Boer 
War gave a similar stimulus to worship 
in all parts of Great Britain. But the 
future historian of religion in England 
will not note that week as a landmark 
in any upward spiritual advance. He is 
more likely to observe that, even by 
the time the next war broke out, the 
English churches had not yet recov- 
ered the moral influence they forfeited 
by their condonation and approval of 
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the war against the South African re- 
publics. Whatever flaws may be found 
in the general argument of Bernard 
Shaw’s pamphlet, his damning indict- 
ment of the Christian churches is un- 
answerable, and there is ground for the 
fear that the scathing page in which 
he comments on the ethical collapse of 
organized religion will be only an anti- 
cipation of the final verdict of history. 
“Wherefore, when I looked that it 
should bring forth grapes, brought it 
forth wild grapes?’ 

Less than five years ago, delegates 
from practically all the Protestant mis- 
sionary societies in the world assembled 
at Edinburgh to take counsel how they 
might combine to use the unparalleled 
opportunities presented to them in the 
mission field. This war has shattered 
the hopes of united action inspired by 
that unique assembly. Some of the 
most distinguished members of that 
conference are signatories to the mani- 
festo of evangelical leaders justifying 
the action of Germany; the names of 
others no less prominent are appended 
to the British reply. To-day there are 
hundreds of members of the Student 
Christian Movement to be found in the 
trenches, some in German uniform, 
some in British or French. Method- 
ist local preachers are in arms against 
Bible Society colporteurs. Of the three 
secretaries of the Y.M.C.A. at Geneva, 
one is fighting under German colors, 
one under French, and the third has 
been called up by the Swiss mobiliza- 
tion order. It is little wonder that Dan 
Crawford is postponing his return to 
‘the long grass’ until he can hit upon 
some means of explaining to the Afri- 
can natives why the white men are kill- 
ing one another when they do not in- 
tend to eat one another. In India and 
China, British and German missionar- 
ies have been working for several dec- 
ades in perfect harmony, coéperating 
in deeds of mercy and lending one an- 
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other a hand in times of difficulty and 
stress. Suddenly the peoples of Asia 
see these men transformed from friends 
to enemies on account of a quarrel that 
has arisen thousands of miles away. 
One of the most poignant contribu- 
tions to the literature of the war is a 
letter that appeared recently in the 
London Challenge, a new Church of 
England paper, over the signature, ‘An 
Indian Christian.’ He writes as one 
who desires India to remain within the 
British Empire and who wishes success 
to Britain in the present war. But he 
is deeply concerned as to the effect of 
it all upon Christian missions in Asia. 
The difficulty of finance, in his opinion, 
‘is a very small problem compared with 
the enormous burden of proof that, in 
the eyes of the enlightened spiritual 
Hindu, this war will throw upon Euro- 
pean missionaries who come to us here- 
after to preach the Gospel of Love.’ 
He is painfully impressed by his obser- 
vation of the English churches since the 
war broke out. His criticisms, which 
are given in some detail, are summed 
up in his expression of regret that when 
the State is engaged in an enterprise 
which at the best is of but doubtful 
Christian sanction, the Church should 
find its vocation as the State’s advo- 
cate rather than as its conscience. He 
concludes his letter by telling of the 
‘crushing disappointment’ of a ser- 
mon to which he listened in St. Paul’s 
near the beginning of the war —a ser- 
mon which ended by quoting from 
a poem which spoke of the ‘joyful’ 
sound of the ‘rolling drum’ and other 
war delights of old pagan time. ‘As I 
walked home that night, amid the glar- 
ing lights and themany khaki uniforms, 
threading my way through that great 
throng that seemed continually to pour 
out of the cathedral, my thoughts went 
back for a moment across the seas, to 
my village home in India, far from the 
military camps and the Legislative 
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Council, — pagan, heathen, animistic, 
call it what you will, —but where they 
love their neighbors, and, if they hate, 
they hate with a bad conscience; and 
I felt that there, at least, in the wide 
world to-day, Christ could still walk as 
He walked in Galilee.’ 

It has been said that we need not 
trouble ourselves about the effect of 
the war upon missions: God will look 
after them. No doubt He will. He 
fulfills Himself in many ways. And it 
may be that this war will open a new 
era in the story of missionary progress. 
At the Edinburgh conference there 
was a ‘feeling in the air’ that we were 
approaching a time when two import- 
ant new developments might be expect- 
ed — when the native Christian church- 
es of Asia would assert their complete 
independence of the churches of the 
West, combining in each country into 
a national church free from denomina- 
tional distinctions; when, also, Oriental 
thought, working upon the material 
provided for it by the Christian revela- 
tion, would make a contribution of its 
own to the rectifying of the tradition- 
al Christian theology and Christian 
ethics. These tendencies will naturally 
be stimulated if the war should be long 
drawn out, and, by exhausting the re- 
sourcesof the belligerent nations, should 
alter the balance of power between the 
continents, giving Asia the position 
that has hitherto been held by Europe. 
But even if this cataclysm, like some 
other works of the Devil, should turn 
out in the long run for the furtherance 
of the gospel, the losses of the inter- 
vening period will not be any the less 
grievous, nor will the ultimate result 
diminish the shame that the impulse 
to the new developments should have 
come not from the faithfulness of the 
churches of the West but from their 
apostasy. 

There has been much discussion as 
to whether war is murder. This much 
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is being proved beyond dispute, that, 
at any rate, it is an approximation to 
suicide. Well may Romain Rolland 
call this ‘a sacrilegious conflict which 
shows a maddened Europe ascending 
its funeral pyre, and, like Hercules, de- 
stroying itself with its own hands.’ 
Each nation justifies its own share in 
the present struggle on the ground that 
it is virtually waging a war of self-pre- 
servation. If all this is the outcome of 
a war of self-preservation, one would 
like to know what form a war of self- 
destruction would take. ‘Your king 
and country need you’ is the patriotic 
appeal, and those who respond are im- 
mediately thrust by king and country 
as fuel into a burning furnace. As Dr. 
David Starr Jordan has been showing 
so cogently, nothing is a greater delu- 
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sion than the notion that war generates 
virility. On the contrary, it destroys 
the best, the bravest, and the most 
healthy human stock. As long as it 
lasts, it makes every other interest 
yield to its imperious demands. Learn- 
ing, art, literature, science, commerce, 
civilization, humanity, count as no- 
thing if they conflict with ‘military ne- 
cessities.’ And then, when peace returns, 
it is always a crippled nation, — in this 
case, one might indeed say, a crippled 
civilization, — bereaved of men as well 
as of treasure, that has to apply itself 
to the appalling tasks of reconstruc- 
tion. When the lean kine have de- 
voured the well-favored and fat kine, 
the end of their feast leaves them even 
leaner and poorer than they were at 
the beginning. 


A COMMENTARY ON HERR DELBRUCK 


BY AGNES REPPLIER 


To tHE Epitor oF THE ATLANTIC. 
Sir: — 


Professor Delbriick’s paper, ‘Ger- 
many’s Answer,’ should be of value to 
American readers as embodying those 
ideals made familiar to us by Professor 
Treitschke and General von Bernhardi, 
— ideals which soft-spoken Germans 
have endeavored to persuade us are 
without influence in Berlin. It should 
also be of interest to American readers 
asillustrating ona largescale the differ- 
ence between a statement and a fact. 
It is a series of assumptions proffered 
as though they were proved. We are 
asked to base our judgment, not on 


what has occurred, — which we know; 
but on what might have occurred, — 
of which we know nothing; not on 
things done, — which are called evi- 
dence; but on things surmised, — which 
have no legal or logical existence. 
Professor Delbriick is not soft-spoken. 
Let me hasten to do him that justice. 
He says distinctly that Austria cannot 
‘tolerate the existence of the Greater 
Servian idea either within its borders 
or on its frontiers’; that ‘it was incon- 
ceivable that Austria should content 
herself with the punishment of the as- 
sassins and their accomplices, even on 
the largest scale’; and that ‘the only ac- 
ceptable redress for the murder of the 
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Archducal pair was to put an end once 
and for all to the Greater Servian aspir- 
ations,’ to demand terms which would 
place Servia under Austria’s ‘perma- 
nent control.’ 

This is plain speaking. We may or 
we may not agree with it. We may or 
we may not think that three millions 
of people should be robbed of their 
national life because a shameful mur- 
der was committed at Serajevo, with 
the possible— but unproved — conniv- 
ance of Servian officials. Things which 
are ‘inconceivable’ to Professor Del- 
briick are perfectly conceivable to his 
readers. The amazing — and amusing 
— statement made by this amazing — 
and at times amusing — German is 
that Austria’s ultimatum (the most 
bullying document of recorded history) 
was born of ‘dire extremity,’ and was 
sent in the interests of peace. ‘Studied 
politeness,’ he affirms, would have fed 
Servia’s swollen pride, and might have 
beguiled the Czar into threats from 
which he ‘could not draw back.’ After 
which powerful and conclusive argu- 
ment, the writer adds serenely, ‘We 
have seen that if Austria had made her 
demands less sharp, sooner or later the 
war would have broken out just the 
same.’ 

“We’— the readers—have seen 
nothing of the kind. We have heard, 
but we have not seen. We have read, 
but we do not of necessity believe. Pro- 
fessor Delbriick tells us that England 
refused in this great crisis to act ‘as 
honor dictated,’ that she “suppressed all 
regard for the common welfare of Eu- 
ropean civilization.’ He assures us that 
Russia represents ‘the most pernicious 
despotism that the world knows.’ 
But when Germany accuses other na- 
tions of despotism and dishonor, we 
are forcibly reminded of that famous 
passage in The Fortunes of Nigel (un- 
known, we fear, to Berlin professors), 
where ‘Baby Charles’ lays down the 
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guilt of dissimulation, and ‘Steenie’ 
lectures on the turpitude of incontin- 
ence. Russia is despotic. We used to 
call her cruel. But Germany’s cam- 
paign in Belgium has forever altered 
our standards of despotism and cruel- 
ty. Before its blackness the Slavic sins 
grow pale. It is a blot which can never 
be effaced from the scutcheon of the 
civilized world. It has made the very 
name of civilization ring like a mockery 
in our ears. 

In defense of this campaign Profes- 
sor Delbriick marshals his most incon- 
clusive arguments. In defense of this 
campaign, Germany will be kept busy 
arguing until the end of time. Only a 
good cause can sustain itself without 
props. Why tell us that the conduct of 
the German Emperor, the Chancellor, 
the General Staff, ‘all very sagacious 
personages,’ ‘cannot be logically ex- 
plained unless they were sure, not only 
that England would join theranks of our 
enemies under any circumstances, but 
that the united Allies would themselves 
afterward make their way through 
Belgium’? Is this considered to be evi- 
dence? Can we prove an assertion by 
offering it as an explanation for some- 
body’s conduct? A robs B. A’s beha- 
viour cannot be ‘logically explained’ 
unless he were sure that C meant to 
rob him. Therefore C is to blame. 

The plain truth remains that Eng- 
land did not violate Belgium’s neutral- 
ity, and Germany did; that France did 
not march her armies across Belgium’s 
frontier, and Germany did; that France 
promised to respect the treaty she had 
signed, and Germany refused to give 
such a promise. How can we argue on 
the basis of what might have happened, 
instead of what has happened? The 
one, like paternity, is a matter of con- 
jecture; the other, like maternity, is a 
matter of fact. And when Professor 
Delbriick asks us proudly, can we cre- 
dit his ‘sagacious personages’ with a 
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blunder, we answer humbly and truth- 
fully that we can. 

As for the naive regret that Germany 
found it impossible to secure both the 
moral advantages which would have 
been hers had she kept her plighted 
word, and the material advantages 
which accrued to her from breaking it, 
this is expressed with Teutonic simpli- 
city. 

So, too, is the confident assurance 
that Belgium violated her own neutral- 
ity, which has now become the rallying 
cry of German apologists. Because a 
little nation, weak but not blind, en- 
tertained reasonable misgivings, and 
planned, to the best of her ability, to 
defend herself, should these misgivings 
prove well-founded, she is now accused 
of being the original aggressor in the 
quarrel, of muddying the water when 
the wolf came down to drink. Why, 
asks Professor Delbriick triumphantly, 
had Belgium built her forts on the Ger- 
man, and not on the French border? 
‘Is a country lying between two un- 


friendly neighbors, and taking military 
precautions against the one of them, 
and not against the other, in reality 
neutral?’ 

“Two unfriendly neighbors!’ It is 
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candid in Professor Delbriick to admit 
Germany’s unfriendliness; but he has 
no warrant in assigning the same atti- 
tude to France. Belgium saw the Ger- 
man strategic railway, with its admir- 
able equipment, built to her frontier. 
Had she neglected to fortify that fron- 
tier, she would have been criminally 
improvident. When an armed house- 
breaker plants a ladder against our 
front wall, we do not run and barricade 
the back windows. 

The final paragraph of ‘Germany’s 
Answer’ invites a final word of com- 
ment. ‘We, in Germany,’ says Profes- 
sor Delbriick, ‘have the firm conviction 
that it is not for our own independence 
alone that we are fighting in this war, 
but for the preservation of the culture 
and freedom of all peoples.’ 

This is more than the world asks at 
the Kaiser’s hand. Most nations prefer 
to look after their own culture and free- 
dom in the fashion which suits them 
best. And if the present condition of 
Belgium, starved, outraged, broken on 
the wheel, is a sample of the culture 
and freedom which are Germany’s gift, 
we Americans pray Heaven to preserve 
us in ignorance and slavery. 

AGNES REPPLIER. 
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THE TENDENCY TO TESTIFY 


PropLeE and periods sometimes think 
strange things about themselves. I am 
constantly astounded by the contrast 
between my view of my friend and his 
view of himself. Tact is the bridge that 
spans the chasm between a man’s opin- 
ion of himself and his neighbor’s opin- 
ion of him. In truth each opinion suffers 
from the lie of the label. There is noth- 
ing so volatile as human personality, 
yet it has a passion for ranging itself in 
bottles on a shelf, each with its little 
gummy ticket. If the peril of the pig- 
eon-hole is great for the individual, it 
is even greater fora whole period, which 
is but the aggregate of personalities, 
each of them only a breath, a vapor, 
the shaping of a cloud. 

One of the largest, loudest labels with 
which we placard the present age is its 
irreligion. Because we don’t build cath- 
edrals? But let any one of us look about 
into the hearts of say twenty of his im- 
mediate friends: are there no churches 
building there? As for me, I am quite 
dinned by their hammers, and often, 
when I want to steal into some one’s 
soul, for a little quiet communion, I am 
incommoded by the obtrusive scaffold- 
ing. No religion? Never so many reli- 
gions, and from that very fact, never 
so genuine. Obviously, if you make a 
religion yourself, it’s your business to 
believe it. There is an analogy between 
clothes and creeds: you wear with a dif- 
ferent air those your father has bought 
for you and those you have earned for 
yourself. 

I do not find people indifferent to re- 
ligion, I find them profoundly respon- 
sible for it; my friends stand each at 


the door of a temple exacting tribute, 
although there is not one who would 
not be horrified by the blatancy of the 
metaphor. They do not call themselves 
religious, but they do call to me to come 
in. The trouble perhaps is with my 
listening ear. I was born with it, and 
without my will, or knowledge, it has 
become an inconveniently obvious ap- 
pendage. It takes a great deal of time 
to havea listening ear. It has heard so 
many creeds of late that I must perforce 
counter-label this irreligious age de- 
vout. Iam not inventing the list, and I 
donot believe the variety among my 
acquaintance exceptional, — Neo-Hel- 
lenic, Neo-Hebrew, Catholic, Christian 
Scientist, Episcopal, high, hot, and 
holy, Episcopal, low, hot, and holy, Swe- 
denborgian, Baptist, Presbyterian, and, 
latest, a sect that scorns a name, but 
that I would call Destinarian. Miss 
Sinclair is of this communion, for, in 
The Three Brontés, does she not call 
upon Destiny to account for every mys- 
tery of those three strange lives? The 
religion of the Destinarian consists in 
not having one, yet not one of my 
friends pronounces so reverently the 
name of deity as my friend of this no- 
faith murmurs the word, Destiny. ‘It 
is ordained,’ she says of some circum- 
stance, and says it with awe, the humil- 
ity before omniscience with which the 
Hebrew prophets spoke his name Jah. 

There they stand, my twenty men 
and women, beckoning me to the doors 
of their temples; and yes, of course, I 
go in; it savesargument. I go into each 
and each friend is so busy pointing out 
the architecture that no one ever no- 
tices when I slip out, out into the 
open. When one stops to think of it, it 
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is curiously old-fashioned and orthodox, 
the open, whether it is sea or sun. The 
planets are conspicuously conservative, 
but the morning stars still sing together. 

Now, not one of my friends here list- 
ed is that good old-fashioned work of 
God, a shouting Methodist, and yet, in 
effect, there is not one of them who is 
not exactly this. Asa child, I attended 
camp-meetings, I heard people testify. 
The tendency to testify is older than 
camp-meetings, and it will outlast 
them. To-day, though long grown-up, 
I find my friends still shouting their 
experiences, I find myself still the shy 
and wondering congregation. As in the 
word ‘camp-meeting’ there is military 
reminiscence, so the ‘ professor’ is lineal 
descendant of miles gloriosus, his survi- 
vor in the church militant. A puzzling 
number of people still like to exhibit 
their scars; a larger number like to ex- 
hibit the particular philosophic armor 
by which they — by implication — win 
in the battle of life still ever merrily 
waging. But he who shows a scar de- 
serves another, and no sword ever 
equally fitted two hands. 

It is the implication that I resent in 
all testifying, — super-sensitive doubt- 
less. I do not want to be converted. I 
grow shy and secret when I suspect my 
friend of wanting to remodel me to the 
pattern of his creed. The most perilous 
thing in friendship is to let a friend 
know that we want to reform him. The 
very essence of friendship is in the lines, 

Take me as you find me, quick, 
If you find me good! 
and in a recent dedication to one who 
was ‘Guide, philosopher, but friend.’ In 
all testifying, there is an implied “Copy 
me,’ which our own skittish ego resents. 
We all incorporate in ourselves our 
friends’ virtues, but only those of which 
they are most unconscious; whereas 
people are always conscious of their 
battles; they always want to talk about 
them; and yet how many different ways 
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there are of winning the same battle. 
If I admire your bravery, I may copy 
the creed that created it, but you need 
not hold up that creed for my inspec- 
tion, for it is you yourself who are un- 
der my inspection. You are your sole 
argument, you need no testifying. 

I have been much talked to of late, 
and much talked at. I have seen the 
fanatic spark in eyes that would have 
been aghast to know its presence there. 
Once upon a time there was only one 
church, and excommunication from 
that was a simple and straightforward 
matter; it can hardly be an irreligious 
age when one can feel, in listening to the 
testimony from the score of temples 
one’s friends have built, that one is in 
danger of being excommunicated from 
all twenty. But better excommunica- 
tion than that, entering and accepting, 
I, too, might feel called upon to testify. 

I, too, could testify, —I, a mere sun- 
worshiper. I could point out the vault- 
ed sky of my private chapel, most 
ancient and most orthodox. I could re- 
peat for you the liturgies the wind has 
made, much the same that it chanted 
for Moses on Sinai; for are any of your 
creeds so new, my friends? I could 
point out to you altar-lights genial and 
tolerant, the taper-flames of stars. 
There was once One long ago who went 
to the mountain for prayer, for there 
is nothing new about the temple of out- 
of-doors; but if I, its worshiper, do not 
carry forth some peace from its great 
silence, some joy from its godly mirth, 
then would not even any infinite tem- 
ple shrink to the size of words, if I 
should testify? 


A LAMENT FOR HISTORY 


Tuis, they say, is the age of science, 
of reason, of intellect. The unforgiv- 
able sin to-day is to be unscholarly. 
Therefore our ‘young barbarians’ are 
brought up in intellectual schools and 
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taught by scholarly methods until no 
doubt they are all being moulded into 
little Gibbons, Spencers, and — I had 
almost said Macaulays. Never! They 
are not even allowed to read him; he 
is far too inaccurate. We can thank a 
merciful Providence that most of us 
will have vanished from our easy chairs, 
our fireside corners, and that our Scott, 
Dickens, and Macaulay will be closed 
to us forever, before this scholarly gen- 
eration will have mastered the earth. 
Now, however, we watch them from 
the ingle-nook as with perfect concen- 
tration they learn their morning’s les- 
sons, and the sentiment that stirs us 
is not envy, it is pity. How much they 
miss! 

Do you remember the school histo- 
ries? And have you seen a recent one? 
The contrast is enough to make the 
warmest blood run cold. The romance 
of history has all been investigated, the 
searchlight of science has been turned 
upon it, it is all “‘wede away.’ 

There was a little Irish girl once, who 
was learning about the Battle of the 
Boyne. She was asked if the Irish had 
been completely subdued. Her dark 
eyes flashing, she sprang from her seat 
and cried, — 

‘The brave Hamilton, when brought 
before the King and asked if the Irish 
would fight again, replied, — 

‘“Upon my honor, I believe they 
will!”’’ 

That was fifty years ago, and the 
teacher of that time controlled her 
mirth with difficulty. The teacher of 
to-day would not be moved to mirth; 
she would just quietly faint at the shock 
of such enthusiasm. But the child- 
ren of to-day have never heard of the 
brave Hamilton and his spirited reply; 
it is doubtful if they even meet the 
Battle of the Boyne; their minds are 
certainly not burdened with the fa- 
mous ‘Change leaders, and we’ll fight 
the battle over again.’ 
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Many of my generation were intro- 
duced to United States history by a 
little canary-colored book that fair- 
ly bristled with romance. Who that 
studied it can ever forget the Pilgrim 
Fathers and their landing on a ‘stern 
and rock-bound coast’? Or Pocahontas 
flinging herself upon John Smith? Or 
the storming of Quebec, with Wolfe 
floating up the river quoting, — 

‘The pomp of heraldry, the boast of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour. 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave,’ — 
and saying he would rather have writ- 
ten that than won all his victories? The 
next day he was dead on the plains of 
Abraham. Or the blood-curdling tale 
of Hannah Dustin? Or the terrors of 
King Philip? And with the Revolution 
came the ‘wonderful ride of Paul Re- 
vere,’ the bell that broke its heart pro- 
claiming Independence, the thrilling 
tale of Lydia Darrach. A little later the 
pirates of Tripoli were described in all 
their awfulness, to be followed by Fran- 
cis Key watching the ‘star-spangled 
banner’ by the light of ‘bombs burst- 
ing in air’ of the attack on Baltimore. 
Then came Barbara Frietchie of the 
‘old gray head’ and dauntless valor, 
the ‘Yankee cheese-box on a raft,’ 
‘Sheridan twenty miles away,’ while 
the description of Lee at Appomattox 
left us all with wet eyes, only to be 
dried by the rage inspired in us by 
Booth’s ‘Sic semper tyrannis.’ To be 
sure, even the incurable romanticist of 
this canary-colored volume could not 
do much with the politics and labor 
troubles that follow. The Ku-Klux- 
Klan was omitted as being probably 
too spooky for our childish imagina- 
tions, but the station at Washington 
was thoroughly blood-stained by Gar- 
field’s wounds; the theory being no 
doubt that, blood being natural, we 
could assimilate it with only a health- 
ful amount of horror. 
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Where are they all, that stirring 
band? You will look in vain for them 
in the pages of the ‘latest and best his- 
tory of the United States for young 
people.” Pocahontas, Hannah Dustin, 
Barbara Frietchie, Lydia Darrach, 
even in this day of Feminists, are with 
the ‘snows of yester-year’; the Pil- 
grim Fathers are there, of course, to- 
gether with Wolfe, Paul Revere, the 
Monitor, Sheridan, Lee, Booth, and 
Garfield, but ‘Bless thee, Bottom! bless 
thee! thou art translated.” The Pil- 
grims say never a word of the ‘rock- 
bound shore,’ Wolfe is a ‘young Eng- 
lish general’ intent on strategy and 
quite above poetry, Paul Revere is a 
‘Boston Patriot,’ the Monitor is de- 
scribed from the point of view of nav- 
al architecture without any Kipling 
touch, Sheridan is barely mentioned, 
Lee surrenders without a qualm, Booth 
shoots Lincoln without the help of 
oratory, and Garfield is shot with- 
out the addition of a single gory detail. 
Worst of all, we are told with care 
how the bell was cracked ringing for 
the death of a half-forgotten Chief 
Justice. 

“Otempora! O mores!’ These mod- 
ern children explain to you the devel- 
opment of a nation; they can point out 
to you the reasons for democracy, the 
influence of the French Revolution on 
modern thought, the merits of Labor 
vs. Capital; but their eyes never flash, 
their voices never change; it is science 
they relate to you, not history. 

A teacher, who recently found a pu- 
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pil of hers in tears over the bombarding 
of Fort Sumter as described by the lat- 
est historian, was divided in her mind 
as to whether she was dealing with 
overwrought nerves (yes, they have 
them even in school nowadays), or an 
imagination that suggested Carlyle or 
Poe, which in the last analysis comes to 
the same thing. 

Once, in my wanderings through the 
recesses of the College Library, I came 
upon a stout volume labeled Cinder- 
ella, from the annals of the Philological 
Society. It seemed an odd society to 
be dealing with fairy tales, but as the 
book looked fat and promising and as I 
have an incurable love for fairies under 
any guise, I opened it. What greeted 
my horrified eyes? There, in little 
paragraphs, with every interesting de- 
tail left out, was the story of Cinder- 
ella, first as the Finns tell it, then as the 
Swedes tell it, then as the Norwegians, 
the Danes, and so on through all the 
people of Europe. There was never a 
word about her golden hair, or the ra- 
diancy of the Fairy Godmother, or the 
sparkle of the glass slipper, or the un- 
speakable characters of the haughty 
sisters, or the marvels of the ball, or the 
beauty of the Prince. It was the bare 
bones of the fairy tale picked clean, and 
a woman had done it. I think of this 
terrible book when I see the children 
learning history. The eagle glance, 
the ringing voice, the essenced hair, the 
curled plume, the doublet and hose, all 
are gone; only the ghastly skeleton 
remains. 

















